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CflAPTKU t. 

A PRUt'ESSION AT \ANNB8. 

Tub paasAgo from Rolle Isle t»» Sar/.oftu was made rapidly 
eiKmgh, tlionka to one of thohc little corsairs of which 
D’ArtagnaiJ had been told during his voyage, and which, 
Bha{)ed for fast sailing and destmod for the chaso, wore 
sheltered at that time in the road of Locmana, where one 
of them, with a quarter of its war-crew, did service ho- 
tw'oen BcUe-Islc and the (kuitinent. JVArtagnau had an 
oiiportunity of convincing himself once more that Porthos, 
though engineer and topogi-aphcr, w'as not deeply vctsimJ 
in aftiiirs of State. His entire ignorance, with any other, 
might have passed for wi'll-informcd dissinuilation. But 
D’Artigiian knew’ too well all the folds and the rcfold.s of 
his Porthos not to find a secret if there were one thfre, — 
like those regular, minute old bachelors, who know- liow 
to find, with their eyes shut, each book on the shelves of 
their library, and each piece of linen in the drawers of 
their commode. Then, if he had found nothing, that sly 
D’Artagnan, in rolling and unrolling his Porthos, it was 
because, in truth, there was nothing to bo found. 

“ Be it so,*’ said D’Artagnan ; “ I shall know more at 
Vannes in half an hour than Porthos has known at Belle- 
Tsle in two months. Only, in order that I may know 
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Bomething, it is important that Porthos does not make 
use of the only stratagem I leave at his disposal. He must 
not wani Aram is of my arrival.” 

All the vigilance of the musketeer was then, for the 
moment, devoted to watching Porthos. And let us 
hasten to say, Porthos did not deserve all this mistnist. 
l^orthos had no thoughts of evil. Perhaps, on hrst 
seeing him, D*Artagnau hod inspired him with a little 
suspicion ; but almost immediately D’Artagnau had re- 
conquered in that good and brave heart the place 'he 
had always occupied, and not the least cloud darkened 
the great eye of Porthos, fixed from time to time with 
fondness on his friend. 

On landing, Porthos inquired if his horses were waiting, 
and he soon perceived them at the crossing of the road 
which turns round Sarzeau, and which, without passing 
through that little towu, loads towards Yannes. These 
horses were two in number, — one for M. du Vallon, and 
one for his equerry; for Porthos had an equeny since 
Mousqueton could use only a carriage as a means of loco- 
motion. D'Artagnan expected that Porthos would pro- 
pose to send forward his equerry upon one horse to bring 
back another horse, and he (D’Artagnan) had made up 
his mind to oppose this proposition. But nothing whi<'h 
D’Artagnan had expected happened. Porthos simply 
ordered the servant to dismount and await his return at 
Sarzeau, while D’Artagnan would ride his horse. — which 
was done. 

** Kh t but you are quite a man of foresight^ my dear 
Porthos,” said D’Artagnan to his fnend, when he found 
himself in the saddle upon the equerry’s horse. 

^‘Yos; but this is a kindness on the part of Aramis. 
I have not my stud here, and Aramis has placed his 
stables at my disposal,” 
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‘^Good horses for bishop's horses, mardiouxf** said 
D'Artagnan. ** It is true, Aramis is a bisliop of a peculiar 
kind.” 

“ He is n holy man I ” replied Porthos, in a tone almost 
nasal, raising his eyes towards heaven. 

"Then he is much changed/' said D'Artagnan; "for 
you and I have known him tolerably jirofhne.” 

** Grace has touched him," said Porthos. 

“ Bravo ! said D’Artagnan ; ** that redoubles my de- 
sire to see him, this precious Aramis ! '' and he spurred 
his horse, which sprang off with renewed speed. 

**Pette!** said Porthos, ‘*if we go on at this rate, we 
shall take only one hour instead of two." 

“ To go how far do you say, Porthos t " 

“ Pour leagues and a half." 

** That will be a good pace.” 

" I could have embarked you on the canal, but the 
devil take rowers and boat-horses 1 The first are like tor- 
toises, the second like snails ; and when a man is able to 
put a good horse between his knees, that horse is worth 
more than rowers or any other means.” 

" You are right, — you, above all, Porthos, who always 
look magnificent on horseback." 

" A little heavy, my friend ; I was weighed the other 
day.” 

“And what do you weigh!” 

“ Three hundred- weight ! ” said Porthos, proudly, 

“ Bravo I " 

" So that you must perceive that I am forced to choose 
horses w^hose loins are straight and wide; otherwise I 
break them down in two hours." 

“ Yes ; giant's horses you must have, must you not 1 ” 

“ You are very polite, n^ friend," replied the engineer, 
with affectionate majesty. 
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'• As a case iii point,’* replied D’Artagnan, “your horse 
seems to sweat already.” 

“ I)(tme! it is hot. Ah ! do you see Vannes now?’* 
**Yes, perfectly. It is a handsome city, apparently.** 
“Chanmng, — according to Aramis, at least; it is too 
dark -colored to please me. But black seems to be con* 
siilered handsome by artists ; I am very sorry for it.’* 

“ Why so, I’orthos ? ’* 

“ Ilccanse I have lately had my chateau of Pierrefoiids, 
which was gray with age, plastered white.’* * 

“Jlmnphl” said D’Artagnan; “but white is more 
cheerful.” 

“Yes; but it is less august, as Aramis tells me. For- 
tunately there are dealers in black as well as white. I 
will have Pierrefoiids rcplastcrcd in black, that is all. If 
gray is handsome, you understand, ray friend, black must 
bo superb.” 

Darnel *’ said D’Artagnan, “ that appears logical/* 

“ Were you never at Vannes, D’Artagnun?” 

“ Never.** 

“ Then you do not know the city ? ** 

“ No.’* 

“Well, look!” said Porthos, raising himself in Ids 
stirrups, which made the fore-quarters of his horse 1 - nd 
sadly ; “ do you see that spire in the sunlight yonder ’’ 

“ Yes, I see it plainly.** 

“That is the cathedral.** 

“ Which is called — ** 

“ St. Pierre. Now look again 1 In the faubourg on 
the left do you sec another cross?*' 

“ Perfectly well.’* 

“ That is St. I’aterne, the parish preferred by Aranns.** 
“ Indeed 1** 

“ Without doubt Saint Pater ne, you see, passes for 
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havtnpf been the first bishop of Vanin s. It is true lint 
Aramis pretends that he was nut . nut i'.o is so leanu'd 
that that imi} be uid\ a paro — a para — ” 

“Paradox,” said D'Artagnan. 

“ Precise!}’ ; thank you I My tc i.vjjue trips, it is so hot.” 
“My friend,” said D’Artagnan, “ eontinne your iiitor- 
«‘sting description, I beg. What is (hat large white build* 
'Mg with many windows P’ 

“Oh ! that is the college of the desuits. Pardieu / you 
h.'fvo a lucky hand. Do you see, (‘h»se to the college, a large 
house with steeples and turrets, and built in a* handsome 
Gothic style, as that brute, M. Gctard, says 1 ” 
“Ves,‘l8ee. WclH ” 

“ Well, that is v\hcre Aramis resides ” 

“ Whal ! docs ho not reside at tlie episeopal palace ? ” 

“ No ; that is in nnns. 'I’lie palace, likewise, ih in the 
city, and Aramis jirefers the fanhonrg. 'fhat is why, us 
I told you, he is jiartial to St. Paterne ; St. Paterno is in 
the faubourg. Besides, there are in this faubourg a mall, 
a tennis court, and a house of Dominicans, — sec 1 the one 
whose handsome steeple rises to the heavens.” 

“Wein” 

“ Next, you see, the faubourg is like a separate city : it 
has its yalls, its towers, its ditehe.s ; the quay is upon it, 
likewise, and the boats land at the quay. If our little 
corsair did not draw eight feet of wati'r, we could have 
come full sail uj) to Arainis’s windows.” 

“Porthos, Porthos,” cried D’Artagnan, “you are a well 
of knowledge, a spring of mgonions and profound reflec- 
tions. Porthos, you no longer surprise me ; you confound 
me.” 

“ Here wc are, arrived,” said Porthos, turning the con- 
versation with his usual mode^t 3 ^ 

“And high time we wore,” thought D'Artagnan, “for 
Ararnis’s horse is inciting away like a horse of ice.” 
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Thoy entered almost at the same instant into the fau- 
bourg ; but scarcely had they gone a hundred paces when 
they were surprised to find the streets strewed with leaves 
and flowers. Against the old walls of Vauues were bung 
the oldest and the strangest tapestries of France. Over 
iron balconies fell long white sheets stuck all over with 
bouquets. The streets were deserted ; it was plain that 
the whole population was assembled at one point The 
blinds were closed, and the breeze penetrated into the 
houses under the Jiangings, which cast long black shadows 
between their places of issue and the walls. Suddenly, 
at the turning of a street, chants struck the ears of the 
newly arrived travellers. A crowd in holiday garb ap- 
peared through the vapors of incense which mounted to 
the heavens in blue flakes, and clouds of rose-leaves flew 
up as high as the first stories. Above all heads were to 
be seen the cross and banners, the sacred symbols of reli- 
gion. Then, beneath those crosses and banners, as if 
protected by them, was a whole world of young girls, 
clothed in white, and crowned with corn-flowers. At the 
two sides of the street, enclosing the cortege^ marched the 
guards of the garrison, carrying bouquets in the barrels 
of their muskets and on the points of their lances. This 
was a procession. 

While D’Artagnan and Porthos were looking on with 
becoming pious ardor, which disguised an extreme im- 
patience to push forward, a magnificent dais approached, 
preceded by a hundred Jesuits and a hundred Domini- 
cans, and escorted by two archdeacons, a treasurer, a 
penitentiary, and twelve canons. A chanter with a 
thundering voice — a chanter certainly picked out from 
all the voices of France, as was the drum-major of the 
Imperial Guard from all the giants of the empire — a 
chamter escorted by four other ohanters, who appeared to 
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be thera only to serve him as an acoompauiment — made 
the air resound, and the windows of all the honscs vi< 
brate. Under the dais appeared a pale and noble ooun- 
tonance, with black ^es, black hair streaked with threads 
of silver, a delicate, compressed mouth, a prominent and 
angular chin. This head, full of graceful majesty, was 
covered with the episcopal mitre, — a head-dress which 
gave it, in addition to the character of sovereignty, that 
of asceticism and evangelic meditation. 

Aramis 1 ” cried the musketeer, involuntarily, as this 
lofty countenance passed before him. 

The prelate started at the sound of the voice. He 
raised his large black eyes with their long lashes, and 
turned them without hesitation towards the spot whence 
the exclamation proceeded. At a glance he saw Porthos 
and B’Artagnan close to him. On his part, B’Artagimti, 
thanks to the keenness of his sight, had seen all, grasped 
all. The full portrait of the prelate had entered his 
memory, never to leave it. One thing had particularly 
struck D’Artaguan. On perceiving him, Aramis had col- 
ored ; then be hod concentrated under his eyelids the 
fiei 7 look of the master, and the affectionate look of the 
friend. was evident that Aramis addressed this question 
to himself : ** Why is D’Artagnan there with Porthos, and 
what does he want at Vannesr’ Aramis comprehended 
all that was passing in the mind of D'Artagnan, on turn- 
ing his look upon him again, and seeing that he had not 
lowered his eyea He know the acuteness and intelli- 
gence of his friend ; he feared to let him divine the secret 
of his blush and his astonishment. He was still the same 
Axamisy always having a secret to conceal. Therefore, to 
put an end to this searching examination, which it was 
necessary to get rid of at all events, as at any price a 
general silences the fire of a battery which annoys him. 
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Ar.iijiiH stretched A)rth his beautiful white hand, upon 
uliirli sparkled the amethyst of the pastoral ring ; he cut 
the air with the sign of the cross, and poured out his ben- 
ediction upon hia two friends. Perhaps, thoughtful and 
Hljfjcut, D’Artagiian, impious in spite of himself, might 
not have bent beneath this holy benediction ; but Porthos 
saw his distraction, and laying his friendly hand upon 
the back of his companion, crushed him down towards 
the eartli. IVArtagnan was forced to give way ; indeed, 
he IMIS little short of being flat on the ground. In the 
mean time Arainis had passed. D’Ai^agnan, like An- 
tiens, had only touched the ground, and he tunied 
towards Porthos, (juitc ready to cpiarrol with him. But 
there was no mistaking the intention of the brave Hcrcm 
les ; it was a feeling of religious propriety that had iiiflu 
ouced him. Besides, speech with Porthos, instead <l 
disguising his thought, aKvays revealed it. 

“ Jt is very polite of him,” said he, “to have given his 
heuedictioii to us alone. Decidedly, he is a holy man 
and a brave man.” 

Less convinced than Porthos, D’Artagiian nuide no 
reply. 

“Observe, my friend,” continued Porthos, “he has 
seen us ; and instead of continning to w’alk on at the 
simple pace of the procession, as he did just nows — soe 
what a linrry he is in ! Do you see how the coiie^e is in- 
creasing its speed ) Ho is eager td *come to ns and to 
embrace us, is that dear Anunis! ” 

“ That is true,” replied D’Artaguan, aloud. Then to 
himself; “It is eipially true that helms seen me, the fox, 
and will have time to prepare himself to receive me.” 

Blit the procession had passed ; the road was free. 
D’Artagnan and Porthos walked straiglit up to the epis 
copid palace, which was surrounded by a numerous crowd, 
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anxious to see the prelate return. D'Artagiian noticed 
that this crowd w'as composed principally iif citizens and 
military men. He recognized in the elmnietcr of tliese 
partisans his friend’s address. A’ainis uas not the man 
to seek for a useless jiopularity. He cared very little fur 
being beloved by people who could l>e »»f no service to 
him. The train of ordinar)' pastors — that is to say, 
women, children, and old men — was not the train for 
hun. 

Ten minutes after the two friends had passed the 
threshold of the palace, Aminis rotiirncd like a trium- 
phant corKpioror ; the soldiers proseiited arms to him as 
to a superior officer ; the citizens bowed to him as to a 
friend and patron, rather than as a lu‘ad of the CUmrch. 
There was something in Aramis resemliling those Homan 
senators who had their doors always 8nrrounde<l by 
clients. At the foot of the stops ho had a conference of 
half a minute with a Jesuit, who in order to speak to 
him more secretly passed his head under the dais. He 
then entered his jKdaco ; the doors closed slowly, and the 
crowd melted away, while chants and prayers were still 
resounding abroad. It w’as a magnificent day. Earthly 
jierfiimcs were mingled with the perfumes of the air aiul 
the sea! The city breathed happiness, joy, and strength. 
D’Artagnan felt something like the presence of an invis- 
ible hand which had, all-powcrfully, created this strength, 
this joy, this happiness, and spread everywhere these 
perfumes. 

“Oh ! ” said he to himself, “ Porthos has got fat, but 
Aiamis has grown taller.” 
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CHAPTKT^ II. 

THE OHANDEUR OF THE filSHOF OF VAKNE8. 

PoRTHOS and D’Artagnan had entered the bishop^a resi- 
dence by a private door, as his personal friends. Of 
course, Porthos served D’Artagnan as guide. The worthy 
baron comported himself everywhere rather as if be were 
at homo. Nevertheless, whether it was a tacit acknowl- 
edgment of the sanctity of the personage of Aramis and 
his character, or the habit of respecting him who exer- 
cised a moral influence over him, — a worthy habit which • 
had always made Porthos a model soldier and an excel- 
lent companion, for these reasons, say we, Porthos pre- 
served in the palace of his Greatness the Bishop of Vannes 
a sort of reserve which D'Artagnan remnrked at once in 
the attitude he took with respect to the valets and the 
officers. And yet this reserve did not go so far as to pre- 
vent his asking questions. Porthos questioned. They 
learned that his Greatness had just returned to hiu apart- 
ments, and was preparing to appear, in familiar intimacy, 
less majestic than he had appeared with his flock. 

After a quarter of an hour, which D’Artagnan and Por- 
thos passed in looking at the whites of each other’s eyes, 
and twirling their thumbs in all possible different evolu- 
tions, a door of the ball opened, and his Greatness ap- 
peared, dressed in the undress complete of a prelate. 
Aramis carried his head high, like a man accustomed to 
command ; his violet robe was tucked up on one side, 
i^nd bis hand was on his hip. He had retained the flue 
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mustache and the lengthened imperial of the time of 
Louis XIIL He exhaled, on entering, that delicate per. 
fume which among elegant men and women of high 
foshion never changes, and appears to be incorporated 
in the person, of whom it has become the natural em 
anation. Only, in this cose the perfume had retained 
something of the religious sublimity of incense. It no 
longer intoxicated, it penetrated ; it no longer inspired 
desire, it inspired respect. Aramis, on entering the i-ooiii, 
did not hesitate an instant; and without pronouncing 
one word, which whatever it might be would have been 
cold on such an occasion, he went straight up to the mus- 
keteer, so well disguised under the costume of M. Agnan, 
and pressed him in his arms with a tenderness which the 
most mistrustful could not have suspected of coldness or 
affectation. 

D’Artagnan, on his part, embraced him with equal 
warmth. Porthos grasped the delicate hand of Aramis 
in his immense hands, and D’Artagnan noticed tliat his 
Greatness gave him his left hand, probably from habit, 
seeing that Porthos already a dozen tlm3s had injured 
his fingers, covered with rings, by bruising his flesh 
in the vice of his fist. Warned by the pain, Aramis 
was cdbtious, and presented only flesh to be bruised, and 
not fingers to be crushed against gold or the facets of 
diamonds. 

Between two embraces, Aramis looked D’Artagnan in 
the face, offered him a chair, sitting down himself in the 
shade, observing that the light fell full upon the face of 
his interlocutor. The manmavre, familiar to diplomatists 
and women, resembles much the advantage of the guard 
which, according to their skill or habit, combatants en- 
deavor to take on the ground at a dueL D’Artagnan 
was not the dupe of this manceuvre; but he did not 
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appear to perceive it. He felt himself ca\ight ; but pre- 
cisely because he woe caught, ho felt himself on the road 
to discovery, and it was of little moment to him, old con- 
dotticre us he was, to bo beaten in apiicarance, provided 
he drew from his pretended defeat the advantages of vic- 
tory. It was Ar.vmis who began the conversation. 

“ Ah, dear friend ! my good D’Artaguan,*’ said he, 
“ what a fortunate chance ! ” 

“ ft 18 a chance, my reverend companion,” said D*Ar- 
tagnau, “that T will call friendship. I seek you, ns I 
always have sought you, when I had any grand enter- 
prise to propose to you, or some hours of liberty to give 
you.” 

“Ah' indeed,” said Aramis, with no outburst, “you 
have been seeking me?” 

“ ICh ! yes, he has been seeking you, Aramis,” said Por- 
thos; “and the proof is that ho has hunted me up at 
Belle-Isle. That is kind, is it not? ” 

“All! yes,” said Aramis, “at Belle Isle ! certainly.” 

“Good!” thought D’Ai tagnan ; “ iny booby Porthos, 
without thinking of it, has lired the first cannon of attack.” 

“ At Belle-Isle !” said Aramis, “in that hole, in that 
desert ! That is kind indeed I ” 

“And it was 1 who told him you w'ere at Yannes,” con- 
tinued Portlios, in the same tone. 

D’Artagnan set Ins lips with a siibtilty almost ironical. 
“ Yes, I knew, but 1 wished to sec,” replied he, 

“ To see what ? ” 

“ If our old friendship still held out ; if on seeing each 
other our hearts, hardened as they arc by age, would 
still let the old cry of joy escape, which welcomes the 
coming of a friend.” 

“ Well, and you must have been satisfied," said Aramis. 

“So, so.” 
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“ How is thatr* 

“ Yes ; Porthos said, * Hush ! * and you — ” 

“ Well ! and 11” 

“ And you gave me your V)en(Miiction.” 

“ What would you have, my friend 1 ” said Aramis, 
smiling; “that is the most jucoious thing that a poor 
prelate, like me, has to give.” 

“ Indeed, my dear friend I ” 

• Most certainly.” 

“And yet they say at Paris that the bishopric of 
Vannes is one of the best in Franei*.” 

“Ah ! you are now speaking of temporal wealth,” said 
Aramis, with a careless air 

“To he sure, I wish to speak of that , 1 hold by it, on 
my part.” 

“In that case, let mo speak of ii,” said Aramis, with a 
smile. 

“You own yourself to be one of the richest prelates in 
France 1 ” 

“My friend, since you ask me t<> give you an account, 
I will tell you that the bishopric of Vannes is worth 
about twenty tlious.and livres n year, neither more u<>r 
less. It is a diocese which contains a hundred and sixty 
parishes.” 

“ That is very pretty,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ It is superb ! ” said Porthos. 

“ And yet,” resumed D’Artagnun, throwing his eye 
over Aramis, “you have not buried yourself liere forever? ” 

“ Pardon me. Only, I do not admit the word ‘ buried.’ ” 

“ But it seems to me that at this distance from Paris 
a man is buried, or nearly so.” 

“My friend, I am getting old,” said Aramis; “the 
noise and bustle of a city no longer suit me. At fifty- 
seven we ought to seek calm and meditation. I have 
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found thorn here. What is there more beautiful and 
Btern at the same time, than this old Armorica 1 I find 
here, dear D'Artagnan, all that is unlike what I for- 
merly loved ; and that is what must happen at the end 
of life, which is unlike the licginniiig. A little of my old 
pleasure of former times still comes to greet me here, 
now and then, without diverting me from the way of 
salvation. 1 am still of this world, and yet every step 
that I take brings me nearer to God.” 

“ Eloquent, wise, and discreet ; you are an accomplished 
prelate, Aram is, and I offer you my congratulations.’* 

“ But,” said Aramis, smiling, “ you did not come here 
only for the purpose of paying mo compliments. Speak 1 
What brings you hither 1 May it be that, in some fashion 
or other, you want me ? *’ 

“ Thank God, no, my friend,” said D’Artagnan ; “ it is 
nothing of that kind, — lam rich and free.** 

“ Rich ! ” exclaimed Aramis. 

“Yes, rich for me; not for you, nor Porthos, under- 
stand. I have an income of about fifteen thousand livres.” 

Aramis looked at him suspiciously. He could not be- 
lieve — particularly on seeing his old friend in such hum- 
ble guise — that he had made so fine a fortune. • Tht n 
D’Artagnan, seeing that the hour for explanations had 
come, related the story of his English adventures. Dur- 
ing the narration he saw, a dozen times, the eyes of the 
prelate sparkle, and his slender fingers work convulsively. 
As to Porthos, it was not admiration he manifested for 
D’Artagnan, it was enthusiasm, it was delirium. 

When D’Artagnan had finished, ** Well ! ” said Aramis. 

Well ! ** said D’Artagnan, ** you see that I have in 
England friends and property, in France a treasure. If 
your heart approves, I offer them to you. That is what 
I came here for.” 
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However firm bis look, he could not this time support 
that of Aramis. He therefore allowed Ins eye to stray 
towards Porthos, — like the sword which yields to too 
powerful a pressure and seeks another passage. 

“ At all events/' said the bishop, “you have assumed 
a singular travelling costume, old friond.” 

Frightful 1 I know it is. You ma) undeiatand why 
1 would not travel os a cavalier or a noble ; since I l) 0 - 
came rich I am miserly." 

* ** And you say, then, you came to Ihille-Islo 1 “ said 
Aramis, without transition. 

“ Yes," replied D'Artagnan ; " I knew I should find 
you aud Porthos there.” 

“ Find me ! " cried Aramis. " Me ! During the year 
tha^ I have been here I have not once crossed the sea." 

"Oh,” said D'Artagnan, " I did not know you were so 
domestic." 

“ Ah, dear friend, I must tell you that 1 am no longer 
the man of former times. Riding on horseback is un- 
pleasant to me ; the sea fatigues mo. 1 am a poor ailing 
priest, always complaining, always grumbling, and in- 
clined to the austerities which appear to accord with old 
age, — parleys with death. I abide, my dear D’Artagnan, 
I abid^" 

" Well, that is all the better, my friend ; for wo shall 
probably become neighbors." 

" Bah J " said Aramis, with a degree of surprise he did 
not even seek to dissemble. " You, my neighbor ! ” 

** Merdioux I yes." 

** How sol” 

"1 am about to purchase some very profitable salt- 
tniues, which are situated between Pirial and Le Croisic. 
Imagine, my firiend, working at a clear profit of twelve per 
cent ! Never any deficiency, never any idle expenses ; 
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the ocean, faithful and I’egiilar, hriuging cveiy six hours 
its contiiigency to my coffers. 1 am- the first I’ansiaii 
who has dreamed of such a speculation. Do not divulge 
the matter, I beg of y(Mi, and in a short time wo will 
communicate on tlie subject. I am to have three leagues 
of territory for thirty thousand livres.” 

Arainis darted a look at Porthos, as if to ask if all this 
were indeed true, if some snaie were not concealed be- 
neath this outward indifference, ihit soon, as if ashamed 
of having consulted this poor auxiliary, he collected tfll 
his forces for a fresh assault and a fresh defence. I 
heard that you had had some diflbrenci' with the Court,” 
said he, ‘‘ but that you bad come out of it, as you know 
how to come out of everything, D’Artagiuin, with the 
honors of war.” 

“ I !” exclaimed the luuskotcer, with a great burst of 
laughter that could not conceal Ins embarrassiiK'ut ; for 
from these words, Araniis was not unlikely to be ac- 
quainted with his last relations with the king. — ” I ! oh, 
tell me all about that, pray, my dear Aramis?” 

“ Yes ; it was related to me, a poor bishop lost in the 
middle of the moors, that the king had taken you as the 
confidaiit of his amours,” 

“With whom?” 

“ With Mademoiselle de Maiicmi.” 

D’Arlaguau breathed freely again. “Ah! I don't say 
no to that,” leplied he. 

“It fippears that the king took yon, oiio morning, over 
the bridge of IMoi--^, to talk with his ladj-love.” 

“ That *8 true,” said D’Artngnan. “ And you know 
that, do you 1 Well, then, you must know that the same 
day 1 gave in my resignation.” 

** Wliat, sincerely ? ” 

“Xotlnng could l^e more sincere.” 
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It was then that you went to tho Comte de la 
Fere’s?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Afterwards to me 1 ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And then to PorthOs 1 ” 

“Yes." 

“ Was it in order to i)ay us a simple visit ? ” 

“No; I did not know you were engaged, and I wished 
to take you with me into England." 

“ Yes, I understand ; and then you executed alone, 
wonderful man ! what you wanted to propose to us four 
to do. I suspected you liad had something to do in that 
famous restoration, when 1 learned that you had been 
seen at King Charles’s receptions, and that he spoke of 
you as a friend, or rather as a person to whom he was 
under an obligation.” 

“ But how tho devil could you learn all that 1 ” de- 
manded D’Artagnan, who began to fear that the investi- 
gations of Arainis would extend further than ho wished. 

“ Dear D’Artagnan,” said the prelate, “ my friendship 
resembles, in a degree, the solicitude of that uiglit-watch 
whom we have in the little tower of the mole, at tlio ex- 
tieinity of the quay. That brave man every night lights 
a lantern to direct tho boats which come from sea. Ilo 
IS concealed in his watch-tower, and the hshcrmeii do not 
bce him; but he follows them with mterest, he divines 
their presence, he calls them, he attracts tlVetn into the 
way to the port. I resemble this watcher ; from time to 
time some news reaches tnc, and 'recalls to my remem- 
brance all that I loved. Then I follow the friends of old 
da^s over the Siormy ocean of the world, — I, a poor 
watcher, to whom God has kindly given the shelter of a 
wateli-tow^cr.” 

VOl.. II. — 2 : 
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*' Well, what did I do after I came from England 1 ” 

“ Ah ! ** replied Aramis, “ there you get out of my 
sight. 1 know nothing of you since your return, D’Ar- 
taguan ; my sight grows thick. I regretted you did not 
think of me. 1 wept over your forgetfulness. I was 
wrong. 1 see you again ; and it is a festival, a great fes- 
tival, 1 assure you ! How is Athos 9 ** 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“ And our young pupil, Eaoul 9” 

“ He seems to have inherited the skill of his father, 
Athos, and the strength of his tutor, Porthos.” 

” And on what occasion have you been able to judge of 
thatl” 

“ Eh 1 mon J)ieu I the very day before my departure 
from Paris.” 

“ Indeed 1 what was it 1 ” 

“Yes; there was an execution at the Greve, and in 
consequence of that execution, a riot. We happened, by 
accident, to be in the riot; and in this riot we were 
obliged to have recourse to our swords. And he did 
wonders.” 

“ Bah ! what did he do 1 ” 

“ Why, in the 6rst place, he threw a man out of the 
window as he would have thrown out a bale of coUon.” 

“ Come, that ’s pretty well I ” said Porthos. 

“ Then he drew, and cut and thrust away, as we fellows 
used to do in the good old times.” 

“And what was the cause of this riot!” inquired 
Porthos. 

D*Artagnan noticed upon the face of Aramis a com- 
plete indifference to this question of Porthos. “Why,” 
said he, fixing his eyes upon Aramis, “ on account of two 
firrmers of the revenues, friends of M. Fouquet, whom the 
king forced to disgorge their plunder, and then hanged,” 
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A scarcely perceptible contraction of the prelate’s brow 
showed that he iiad heard D’Artagiian’s reply. “ Oh ! ” 
said Porthos ; and what were the names of these friends 
of M. Fouquet 1 ” 

“ Messieurs d’Eymeris and Lyodot,” said D'Artagnam 
“Do you know those iiamcB, ArauiiBr* 

“ No,” said the prolate, disdainfully ; “ they ^ound like 
the names of financiers.” 

“ Exactly ; so they were.” 

“ Oh ! M. Fouquet allows his friends to be hanged, 
thenl” cried Porthos. 

“ And why not 1 ” said Aramis. 

“ Why, it seems to me — ” 

“ If these culprits were hanged, it was by order of the 
king. Now, M. Fouquot, although superiutendent of the 
finances, has not, I believe, the right of life and death.” 

“ That may bo,” said Porthos ; “ but in the place of 
M. Fouquet — ” 

Aramis, fearing that Porthos was about to say some- 
thing awkward, interrupted him : “ Come, D’Artagnan ! ” 
said he, ** this is quite enough about other people ; let us 
talk a little about yourself.” 

“ Of me you know all that I can tell you. On the 
contrary, let me hear a little about you, Aramis.” 

“i have told you, my friend. There is nothing of 
Aramis left in mo.” 

“ Nor of the Abb^ d’Herblay even 1 ” 

“ No, not even of him. You see a man whom God has 
taken by the hand, whom he has conducted to a position 
that he could never have dared even to hope for.” 

“ God 1” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that is strange I I have been told it was M. 

Fouquet.” 
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“ Who told you that ? ” cried Aramis, without being 
able, with all the power of his will, to prevent a slight 
flush coloring his cheoks. 

“ Why, lla/in, in faith ! ” 

“The fool!” 

“Indeed, I do not say ho is a man of genius; but he 
told me so’, and after liim I repc'at it to you.” 

“ I have never seen M. Fouquot,” replied Aramis, with 
a look as pure aud calm as that of a virgin who has never 
told a lie. 

“ Well ; but if you have seen him and even known 
1dm, there is no harm in that,” replied D’Artagnan. 
“ M. h\)uquet is a very good sort of man.” 

“ Humph ! ” 

“ A great politician.” 

Aramis made a gesture of indifference. 

“An all-powerful minister.” 

“ I hold only of the king and the Pope,” said Aramis. 

“ Dame ! listen then,” said D’Artagnan, in the most 
natural tone imaginable. “ I said that because everybody 
here swears by M. Fouquot. The idain is M. Fouquet’sj 
the salt-mines I have bought are M. Fouquet's ; the island 
m which Porthos studies topography is M. Fouquet’s; the 
garrison is M. Fouquet’s; the galleys are M. Fowquet s, 
I confess, then, that nothing would have surprised me in 
your enfeoffment, or rather in that of your diocese, to M. 
Fouquot. He is another master than the king, that is 
all ; but quite as powerful as a king.” 

“ Thank Clod ! 1 am not enfeoffed to anybody ; I belong 
to nobody, and am entirely my own,” replied Aramis, who 
during this conversation followed with his eye every ges- 
ture of D’Artagnan, every glance of Porthos. But D’Ar- 
tagnan wos impassive and Porthos motionless. The thrusts 
aimed so skilfully were parried by an able adversary ; not 
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one hit the mark. Nevertheless, both bopjan to feel the 
fatigue of such a contest, and the announcenient of anpj^eT 
was well received by everybody. Supper changed the 
course of conversation, llesides, they felt that, upon their 
guard as each one had been, tho\ could neither of them 
boast of having the advantage. Porthos had understtiod 
nothing of it all. He had remained motionless, beciiuso 
Aramis had made him a sign not to htir. Supper, Ibr 
him, was nothing but supper , hut that was (piito enough 
for Porthos. The supper, then, out otV very well. P'Ai-' 
tagnan was in high spirits. Aramis exceeded himself in 
kind affability. Porthos -itt* like old Pclops. Their talk 
was of war, finance, the arts, and love. ^Vr.imis feigiii'd 
astonishment at every word of politics D'Artiignan risked. 
This long series of surprises increased the mistrust of 
D’Artagnan, as the eternal mistrust of D’Artagnan pro- 
voked the suspicions of Aramis. At length D'Artagnan 
designedly let fall the name of Colbert ; lie bad reseived 
that stroke for the last. 

“ Who is this Colbert 1 ” asked tlie bishop. 

“Oh, come,” said D’Artagnan to himself, “that is too 
strong ! Wc must bo careful, mordioux ! we must be 
careful.” 

D’Artagnan then gave Aramis all the information re- 
specting Colbert he couhl desire. The supper, or rather 
the conversation, was prolonged till one (•’clock in the 
morning, between D’Artagnan and Aramis. At ten 
o’clock precisely Porthos had fallen asleep in lus chair, 
and snored like an organ. At midnight he woke np, 
and they sent him to bed. “ Hum ! ” said he, “ it seems 
to mo that I was near falbnir aslecj) ; but that was all very 
interesting, what you were talking about.” 

At one o’clock Aramis conducted D’Artagnan to the 
chamber destined for him, which was the best in the 
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episcopal palace. Two servants were placed at his com* 
mand. “To-mon’ow, at eight o*clock,” said he, taking 
leave of D’Artagnan, “ we will take, if agreeable to yon, 
a ride on horseback with Porthos.” 

“ At eight o’clock 1 ” said D’Artagnan ; “ so latel ” 

“ You know that I require seven hours* sleep,*' said 
Aram is. 

“ That is true.” 

“ Good-night, dear friend ! *’ and he embraced the 
musketeer cordially. 

D’Artagnan allowed him to depart; then, as soon as 
the door was closed, “ Good ! ** said he, “ at five o’clock 
I will be on foot.” 

Then, this determination being made, he went to bed, 
and folded the pieces together,” as people say. 
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CHAPTER III. 

in WHICH P 0 RTH 08 BEGINS TO HK SOBRY FOR HAVING 
COME WITH D*ARTAONAN. 

SoABCBLY had D’Artagnan extinguished his taper, when 
Aramis, who had watched through his curtains the last 
glimmer of light in his friend’s apartment, traversed the 
corridor on tiptoe, and went to Porthos* room. The 
giant, who had been in bed nearly an hour and a half, 
lay grandly stretched out upon the eiderdown. He was 
in that happy calm of the first sleep, which with Por- 
thos was proof against the noise of bells or the report of 
cannon ; his head swam in that soft oscillation which re- 
minds us of the soothing motion of a ship. A moment 
more, and Porthos would have begun to dream. Tlie 
door of the chamber opened softly under the delicate 
pressure of the hand of Aramis. The bishop approached 
the sleaper. A thick carpet deadeued the sound of his 
steps; and besides, Porthos snored in a manner to drown 
all noise. Aramis laid one hand on the sleeper’s shoulder, 
“Rouse I ” said he ; “ wake up, my dear Porthos I ” The 
voice of Aramis was soft and kind, but it conveyed more 
than a notice, — it conveyed an order. His hand was 
light, but it indicated a danger. 

Porthos heard the voice and felt the band of Aramis, 
even in the profoundness of his sleep. He started up 
**Wfao goes there r* said he, in his giant’s voice. 

** Hush I hu9b 1 It » V’ Anunif. 
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** You, my friend 1 And what the devil do you wake 
me for 1 " ‘ 

“ To tell you that you must set off directly.*' 

“Set offr* 

“Yes.” 

“ Where for 1 ** 

“For Parib.” 

Porthob hounded up in his bed, and then sank back 
again, fixing his great eyes in terror upon Aramis. 

“For Paris 

“ Yes.” 

“ A hundred leagues 1 ” said he. 

“ A hundred and four,” replied the bishop. 

“ Oh, 7)ion Dieu t ” sighed Porthos, lying down again, 
like those children v^lio contend with their nurse to gain, 
an hour or two more sleep. 

“Thirty hours’ riding,” added Aramis, firmly. “You 
know there are good relays.” 

Porthos pushed out one leg, allowing a groan to escape 
him. 

“ Come, come, my friend I ” insisted the prelate, with a 
sort of impatience. 

Porthos drew the other leg out of the bed. “ And is it 
absolutely necessary that I should go ?” said he.t 

“ Urgently necessary.” 

Porthos got upon his feet, and began to shake both walla 
and floors with steps like the weight of a marble statue. 

“ Hush ! hush 1 for the love of Heaven, ray dear Por- 
thos I ” said Aramis; “you will wake somebody.” 

“ Ah ! that *s true,” replied Porthos, in a voice of thun- 
der, “ I forgot that ; but never fear, I will be careful ; ” 
and so saying, ho let fall a belt loaded with his sword 
and pistols, and a purse, from which the crowns escaped 
with a ringing and prolonged noise. This noise made the 
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blood of Aramis boil, while it provoked in Porthos a f«)r- 
midable burst of laughter. “ How droll that is I ** said 
he, in the same voum* 

Not so loud, Porthos, not so l4>ud I 
“ True, true! ” and he lowered Ins voice a.half-note. 

“I was going to say,” continued Ponhos, “that it is 
droll tliat we are never 8(» ^low as when we are in a liurry, 
and never make so much noise as when vre wish to bo 
silent.” 

“Yes, that is true; but let us give the pioverb the lie, 
Porthos ; let us make liaste, and hold our tongues ” 

“You see I am doing nly best,” said I’orthos, drawing 
on his trunk hose. 

“Very well.” 

“ This seems to be something urgent I ” 

“ It is more than t-hat ; it is seiious, Porthos.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ D^Artaguan has questioned you, has he not 1 ” 

“ Questioned me 1 ” 

“Yes, at IJelle-Isle 1” 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

“ Are you sure of that, Porthos 1 ” 

“ParWcM 

“ It is impossible. Recollect yourself.” 

“ He asked me what I was doing, and 1 told him, — 
studying topography. I would have made use of another 
word which you employed one day.” 

“ Of costrametation 1 ” 

“ Yes, that ’s it ; but I never could recollect it.” 

“ All the 'better. What more did he ask you 1 ” 

“ Who M. Octard was.” 

“ Next I” 

“ Who M. Jupenet was.” 

“ He did not happen to see our plan of fortifications^ 
did he 1 ” 
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« Yes” 

" The devil he did 1 " 

** But don’t be alarmed ; 1 had rubbed oat your writing 
with India-rubber. It was impossible for him to suppose 
you had given me any advice in those works.** 

** Ay ; but our friend has very keen eyes.” 

What are you afraid of 1 ** 

“ I fear that everything is discovered, Porthos ; the ne- 
cessity is, then, to prevent a great misfortune. I have 
given orders to my people to close all the gates and 
doors. D’Artagnan will not be able to get out before 
daybreak. Your horse is ready saddled ; you will gain 
the first relay ; by five o’clock in the morning, you will 
have gone fifteen leagues. Come ! ” 

Aramis then assisted Porthos to dress, piece by piece, 
with as much celerity as the most skilful valet de chambre 
could have done. Porthos, half confused, half stupefied, 
let him do as he liked, and was lost in excuses. When 
he was ready, Aramis took him by the hand, and led him, 
making him place his foot with precaution on every step 
of the stairs, preventing his running against door-frames, 
turning him this way and that, as if Aramis had been the 
giant and Porthos the dwarf. Soul set fire to and ani- 
mated matter. A horse was waiting, ready saddled, in the 
courtyard. Porthos mounted. Then Aramis himself took 
the horse by the bridle, and led him over some dung 
spread in the yard with the evident intention of sup- 
pressing noise. He at the same time pinched the 
horse’s nose, to prevent him from neighing. When they 
had arrived at the outer gate, drawing Porthos towards 
him, who was going off without even asking him what for, 
” Now, Friend Porthos, now j without drawing bridle, till 
you get to Paris,” whispered he, in his ear: **eat on 
horseback, drink on horseback, sleep on horseback, but 
lose not a minute 1 '* 
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” That 's enough ; I will not stop.” 

“ Tliis letter to M. Kouqnct ; c«>Mt what it may, he must 
have it to-morrow bofovr midclay.” 

“ He shall have it.” 

“ And do not forget one thing, my frieini.** 

“ What ia that ? ” 

“That you are iiding after your title of duke and peer.” 

“Oh ! oh ! ” said Porthoa, with hi^ eyes sparkling; “ 1 
wiii do it in ta onty-foiir hourb in that case.” 

“ Try to do so.” 

“Then let go the bridle ; and forward, Ciolinth ! ” 

Aramis did let go, — not the bridle, but the horse^s 
nose. Porthos released his hand, clapped spurs to his 
horse, and the maddened animal set oflf at a gallop. As 
long as he could distinguish Porthos through the dark- 
ness, Aramis followed him with his eyes; then, when 
he was completely out of sight, re-entered the yard. 
Kothing had stirred in D’Artagnan’s apartment. The 
valet placed on watch at the door had neither seen 
any light nor heard any noise. Aramis closed his door 
carefully, sent the lackey to bed, and quickly sought his 
own. 

D^Artaguan really suspected nothing, therefore thought 
he had gained everything, when he aw'okc in the morning 
about half past four. He ran to the window in his sliirt. 
The window looked out upon the court. Day was dawm- 
ing. The court was deserted; the fowls, even, had not 
yet left their roosts. Not a servant appeared. All the 
doors were closed. 

“Good! perfect quiet!” said D’Artagiinn to himself. 
“ Never mind ; I am up fir.st in the honso. Lot us dress ; 
that will be so much done ; ” and D’Artagnan dressed 
himself. But this time he did not study to give to the 
costume of M. Agnan that plain and almost ecclcsiabtical 
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appeartmco ho ImJ affooted heforo ; he managed, by drawing 
his belt tighter, by buttoning his clothes in a different 
fashion, and by putting on his hat a little on one side, to 
restore to his person somewhat of that military character 
the absence of wIikjIi had surprised Aram is. This being 
done, he made free, or rather affected to make free, with 
his host, and entered his chamber without ceremony. 

Arainis was asleep, or feigned to be asleep. A large 
book lay open upon his night-desk ; a w^ax-light was s^ll 
burning above its silver tray. This was more than enough 
to prove to D’Artagnan the innocence of the prelate’s 
night, and the good intentions of his waiving. The mus- 
keteer did to the bishop preciselj’^ as the bishop had done 
to Porthos, — he tapped him on the shoulder. Evidently 
Araniis pretended to sleep; for instead of waking sud- 
denly, he who slept so lightly, required a repetition of 
the summons. 

Ah ! is that you 1 *’ said he, stretching his arms. 
** Wliat an agreeable surprise ! Faith ! sleep had made 
me forgot I had tho happiness to possess you. What 
o’clock is itr' 

“ 1 do not know,” said D’Artagiian, a little embarrassed. 
“Early, I believe. Ilut, you know, that devil of a mili- 
tary habit of waking w'itb the day sticks to me sfill.” 

“ Do you wish that we should go out so soon 1 " asked 
Aramis. “ It appears to me to be very early/* 

“Just as you like.” 

“1 thought wo had agreed not to get on horseback 
before eight." 

“ Possibly ; but I bad so great a wish to see you, that 
I said to myself, the sooner the better.” 

“And my seven hours* sleep]” said Aramis. “Take 
care I I had reckoned upon them ; and what 1 lose of them 
1 must make up.** 
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“ But it scetns to me that formerly \ ou were loss of a 
sleeper than that, dear friend ; your blood was alive, and 
you vvere never to bo found in bed.” 

“And it is exactly on account .f what you tell me, 
that 1 am so fond ('f bclnjr then now.” 

“ Then you confess that it is not for the sake of sleep- 
ing that you have put me oil iiil eiglit o' lock.” 

” 1 was afraid }ou would laugh tit me if 1 told you the 
troth.” 

” Tell me, notwithstanding.” 

“ Well, from six to eight, I am accustomed to perform 
my devotions.” 

“ Your devotions 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I did not believe a bishop’s exercises were so severe.” 

“ A bishop, my friend, must sacritice more to appear 
nnces than a simple clerk.” 

** Mordioux ! Aram is, that u a word which reconciles 
me with your greatness. To appearances ! That is a 
musketeer’s word, in good truth ! Hurrah for appear- 
ances, Aramis ! ” 

“Instead of felicitating mo upon it, pardon it me, 
D’Artagnan. It is a vciy mundane word which 1 have 
allowed to escape me.” 

“ Must I leave you, then 1 ” 

“ I want time for meditation, my friend.” 

“ Well, I w'lll leave you ; but for the sake of that poor 
pagan called D’Artagnan, abridge them for once, I beg ; 
I thirst for speech of you.” 

“ Well, D’Artagnan, I promise you that within an hour 
and a half — ” 

“ An hour and a half of devotions ! Ah ! my friend, 
be as reasonable with me as you can. Let me have the 
best bargain possible,*' 
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Aram is began to laugh. “Still agreeable, still young, 
still gay," said he. “ You have come into my diocese to 
set me quarrelling with grace.” 

“Bah!” 

“And you know well that I was never able to re- 
sist your seductions ; you will cost mo my salvation, 
D’Artaguan.” 

D’Artagnan bit his lips “'Well,” said he, “I will 
take the sin on my own head ; favor me with one simple 
CMinstian sign of the cross and hun-y through with one 
pater, and we will set out.” 

“Hush!” said Arainis, “we are no longer alone, I 
hear strangers coming up.” 

“Well, dismiss them.” 

“ lni]) 08 sib]e ; I made an appointment with them yes- 
terday. It is tlie principal of the college of the Jesuits, 
and the superior of tlie Thmiinicans.” 

“ Your staff? Well, so be it.” 

“ What are you going to do ? ” 

“ 1 am going to wake Porthos, and wait in his company 
till you have finished the conference.” 

Aramis did not stir ; his brow remained unbent ; he be- 
trayed himself by no gesture or word. “Go,” said he, 
ns D'Artagnan a<lvanced to the door. “ By 4;he W'ay, 
do you know where Porthos sleeps?” 

“ No, but I can inquire.” 

“ Take the corridor, and open the second door on the 
left.” 

“Thank you; an revoirf” and D’Artagnan departed 
in the direction pointed out by Aramis. 

Ten minutes had not elapsed when he came back. He 
found Aramis seated bctw'een the superior of the Domin- 
icans and the principal of the college of the Jesuits, ex- 
actly in the same situation in which be bad found him* 
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formerly in the inn at Crcvecceur. This company did 
not at all terrify the musketeer. 

“What is itr* said Aram is, quietly. “Yon have, ap- 
parently, something to say to mo, my friend.” 

“It is,” replied D’Artagnau, fixing his oyos upon Ara- 
mis, — “it is that Portiios is iioi in his apartment.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Arainis, calmly ; “are you sure ? ” 

“ Pardieu ! I came from his chamber.” 

Where can ho be, then 1 ” 

“ That is what I ask you.” 

“ And have you not inquired 1 ” 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“ And what answer did you get 1 ” 

“ That Portlios, often going out of a morning without 
saying anything to anybody, had probably gone out.” 

“What did you do then 1” 

“ I went to the stables,” replied D’Artagnan, carelessly. 

“What fori” 

“ To see if Porthos had gone out on horseback.” 

“And had hel” interrogated the bishop. 

“ Well, there is a horse missing, — stall No. 5^ Goliath.” 

All this dialogue, it may be easily understood, was not 
free from a certain affectation on the part of the muske- 
teer, and a perfect complaisance on the part of Araniis. 

“ Oh ! I see how it is,” said Arnmis, after having con- 
sidered for a moment ; “ Porthos has gone out to give us 
a surprise.” 

“A surprise 1” 

“Yes. The canal which leads from Vannes to the sea 
abounds in teal and snipes ; that is Porthos’ favorite sport, 
and he will bring us back a dozen for our breakfast.” 

“ Do you think so 1 ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ I am sure of it. Where else can he have gone 1 I 
would lay a wager that he took a gun with him.” 
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“ That is possible,” said D’Artagnan. 

Do one thing, my friend : get on horsebaok, and join 
him.” 

“ You are right,” said D’Artagnan ; “ I will.” 

“ Do you wish me to accompany you 1” 

“No, thank you. Porthos is easily recognizable ; I 
will iiujuire as I go along.” 

“ Will you take an arqucbuse 1 ” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Order what horse you like to be saddled.” 

“ The one I rode yesterday, on coming from Belle-Isle.” 

“ So be it ; use my establishment as your own.” 

Aram is rang, and gave orders to have the horse M. 
d’Artagnan had chosen saddled. 

D’Artagnan followed the servant charged with the 
execution of tins order. When about to pass through 
the door, the servant stepped aside to allow M. d’Ar- 
tagnau to pass; and at that moment he caught the 
eye of his master. A contraction of the brow gave 
the intelligent spy to understand that all should be 
given to D’Artagnan that he wished. D’Artagnan got 
into the saddle, and Aramis heard the clatter of the 
hoofs on the pavement. An instant after, the servant 
returned. 

“ W ell 1 ” demanded the bishop. 

“ Mouseigneur, he has followed the course of the canal, 
and is going towards the sea,” said the servant. 

“ Very well 1 ” said Aramis. 

In fact, D’Artagnan, dismissing all suspicion, hastened 
towards the ocean, constantly hoping to see on the moors 
or on the beach the colossal form of his friend Porthoa 
He persisted in fancying that he could trace a horse’s 
step in every puddle. Sometimes he imagined that he 
heard the report of a gun. This illusion lasted three 
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hours ; during two of them ho went forward in search of 
his friend ; in the last he returned to the house. 

‘*We must have passed each other,” said ho, “and I 
shall find the two good fellows waiting for me at table.” 

D’Artagnan was tnistaken . he o > more found Porthos 
at the palace than he had found him on tlie banks of the 
canal. Arainis was waiting for him at the top v)f the 
stairs, looking very much concerned 
/‘Did mj people not find you, im dear D'Artagnan?” 
cried ho, as soon as he caught sight of the musketeer. 

“ No ; did yon send any one after me 

“ I am deeply coiicerneil, my friend, decjdy, to have 
induced you to make such a useless searcdi ; but about 
seven o’clock the almoner of St. Paterne came here. He 
had met Du Vallon, who w’as going away, and who, being 
unwilling to disturb anybody at the palace, had charged 
him to tell me that, fearing M. Getard would play him 
some ill turn in his absence, be was going to take advan- 
tage of the morning tide to cross over to P>elle-l8le.” 

“ But, tell me, Goliath has uot crossed the four leagues 
of sea, surely 1 ” 

“ There are full six,” said Aramis. 

“ That makes it less probable still.” 

“Thdtefore, my friend,” said Aramis, with one of his 
blandest smiles, “ Goliath is in the stable, well pleased, 
I will ausw^er for it, that Porthos is no longer on his 
back.” 

In fact, the horse had been brought back from the 
relay by the direction of the prelate, whom no detail 
escaped. D’Artagiian appeared as well satisfied as pos- 
sible with the explanation. He entered upon a r61o of 
dissimulation which agreed perfectly with the suspicions 
that arose more and more strongly in his mind. He 
breakfasted between the Jesuit and Aramis, having the 
VOL. II. — 3 
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Dominioan in front of Iiitn, and smiling particularly at 
the Dominican, whose jolly fat face pleased him much. 
The repast was long and sumptuous : excellent Spam 
ish wine, fine Morbihau oysters, exquisite fish from the 
mouth of the Loire, enormous i)rawD8 from Paimboeuf, 
and delicious game from the moors constituted the prin- 
cipal part of it. D’Artaguan ate much, and drank but 
little. Aramis drank nothing, unless it was water. After 
breakfast, — 

“You offered me an arquebuse,” said D'Artagnan. 

« I did.” 

“Lend it to me, then.” 

“ Are you going shooting 1 ” 

“ While waiting for Porthos, it is the best thing I can 
do, I think.” 

“ Take which you like from the rack.” 

“ Will you not come with nieT’ 

“ I would with great pleasure ; but, alas I my friend, 
sporting is forbidden to bishops.” 

“ Ah ! ” said D’Artaguan, “ I did not know that.” 

“ Besides,” continued Aramis, “ I shall be busy till 
midday.” 

“ I shall go alone, then 1 ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ 1 am sorry to say you must ; but be sure 4o come 
back to dinner.” 

“ Pardieu I the eating at your house is too good to 
make me think of not coming back.” 

Thereupon D’Artagnan took leave of his host, bowed 
to the guests, aud took his arquebuse, but, instead of 
shooting, went straiglit to the little port of Vannes. 
He looked back to see if anybody w'as following him, but 
saw no one. He chartered a little fishing-boat for twenty- 
five livres, and set off at half-past eleven, convinced that 
ho had not been followed \ aud that was true. He had 
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not been followed \ but a Jesuit brother, stationed in the 
top of tbo steeple of his church and aided by au excel* 
lent glass, had not, since the pxoming, lost sight of one 
of his steps. At a quarter to twelve Ararats was iiiforraod 
that D’Artagnan was sailing towards f'ellc Isle. 

The voyage was rapid ; a good north northeast wind 
drove him towards the isle. As he grad n, illy apprott<‘hed, 
his eyes were seurcliing the coast. He looked to see if, 
iipcni the shore or upon the fortifn atioiis, the brilliant 
dress and vast stature of Portlu's might he staiiding out 
against the slightly clouded sky. lJut his search was 
in vain, he hiiuled without having seen auytliing, and 
learned from the first’ soldier interrogated by him that 
M. du Vallou had not yet returned from Vannes. 
Then, without losing an instant, D’Artagnan ordered 
his little boat to put its head towards Sarzeau. Wo 
know that the wind changes with the different hours 
of the day : it had gone round from north-uortheast to 
southeast ; the wind, then, was almost as good for the 
return to Sarzeau as it had been for the voyage to 
Belle-Ible. In tlirco hours D’Artagnan had reached 
the Continent ; two hours more sufficed for his ride to 
Vannes. In spile of the rapidity of his passage, what 
D'Artagnan endured of impatience and anger during 
that passage, only the deck of the vessel iqion which he 
stamped backward and forwaixl for three hours could 
relate to history. He made but one bound from the 
quay whereon he landed to the episcopal palace. He 
thought to terrify Aram is by the suddenness of his 
return; he wished to reproach him with his duplicity, 
— with reserve, but with sufficient spirit, nevcrtlieless, 
to make him feel all the couscqucnccs of it, and force 
from him a part of his secret. lie hoped, in short, — 
thanks to that force of exjircssion wliicli is to mysteries 
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whiit the charge with the bayonet is to redoubts, — to 
bring the mysterious Aramis to some manifestation or 
other. But be found in the vestibule of the palace the 
valet de chanibrey who closed the passage, while smiling 
upon him with a sanctimonious air. 

“ Monseigneur i ” cried D’Artagnan, endeavoring to put 
him aside with his hand, hitaggered for an instant, the 
valet resumed his perpendicular. 

“ Monseigneur 1 ” said he. 

“ Yes, to be sure ; do you not know mo, idiot.) ” 

“Yea; you are the Chevalier d’Artagnan.** 

“ Then let me pass.” 

“ It is of no use." 

“ Why of no use ? “ 

“ Because his Greatness is not at home.” 

“What! his Greatness is not at home) where is he, 
then)” 

“ Gone.” 

“Gone)” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Whither ) ” 

“ I don’t know ; but perhaps he tells Monsieur the 
Chevalier.” 

“ And how ) where ) in what way ) ” 

“ In this letter which he gave me for Monsieur the 
Chevalier; ” and the valet de chamhre drew a letter from 
his pocket. 

“ Give it to me, then, you rascal ! ” said D*Artagnan, 
snatching it from his band. “Oh, yes,” continued he, at 
the first line, “ yes, I understand ; ” and he read ; — 

Dear Friend, — An affair of the most u^ent nature calls 
me to a distant parish of my diocese. I hoped to see you again 
before 1 set out ; but I lose that hope on thinking that you are 
going, no doubt, to remain two or three days at Belle-Isle, 
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with our dear Parthos. Amuse yourself as well as you can; 
hut do not attempt to liold out against liiiu at table. This is 
a counsel I might liave given even to Ath<»s, in his most bril- 
liant and liest days. Adieu, dear fncint ; believe that I regret 
greatly not having better and for a linger time profUeil by 
your excellent company. 

** Mordioiix ! ” cried D’Artagnan, “ ! am tricked. AVi ! 
blockhead, brute, triple ftud tfiat I am I Rut let tboni 
laii^li best who laugh hist. Oh, duped, duped, like a 
monkey cheated with an empty imtshill!” and with a 
hearty blow bestowed upon the nose of the still grinning 
valet de chamhre^ he made all haste out of the episcojml 
palace. Furet, however good a trotter, was not equal to 
present circumstances. D’Artagnaii therefore took the 
post, and chose a horse, which he made to undorstaiid, 
with good spurs and a light hand, that stags arc not the 
must agilo coursers in creation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ra WHICH D*ARTAGNAN MAKES aLL SPEED, PORTHOS SNORES, 
AND AUAMIS COUNSEJiS. 

From thirty to thirty-five hours after the events we have 
just related, sis M. Fouquot, according to his custom, 
having forbidden interrujition, was woi king in the cabi- 
net of his house at St. Maude, .with which we are already 
acquainted, a carriage drawn by four horses streaming 
with sweat cnterecl the' court at full gallop. This carnage 
was probably expected ; for three or four lackeys has- 
tened to the door, which they opened. While M. Fou- 
quet rose from his desk and ran to the window, a man 
got painfully out of the carnage, descending with diffi- 
culty the three steps, leaning upon the shoulders of the 
lackeys. He had scarcely uttered his name, when the 
lackey upon whom he was not leaning sprang up the 
steps and disappeared in the vestibule. This man went 
to inform his master ; but he had no occasion to knock 
at the door, Foiuiuet was standing on the threshold. 

“Monseigneur, the Bishop of Vannes,” said he. 

“ Very well,” replied his master. 

Then, leaning over the baluster of the staircase, of 
which Aramia was beginning to ascend the first steps, 
“ Yon, dear friend ! ” said he, “you, so soon !” 

“ Yes ; I myself, Monsieur ! but bruised, battered, as 
you see.” 

“ Oh, my poor, dear friend I ” said Fouquet, presenting 
him his arm, upon which Aramis leaned, while the ser- 
vants drew back with respect. 
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“ Bah ! *' replied Aramis, “ it is nothing, since I am 
here. The principal thing was that I should get hero, 
and here I am.” 

“ Speak quickly,” said Fouquet, closing the door ctf his 
cabinet behind Aramis and himself. 

“ Are we alone 1 ” 

^‘Yes, perfectly.” 

“No one can listen to us ; no one can hear us 1 ” 

** Have no fear ; nobody.” 

“ Has M. du Vallon arrived 1 ” 

“Yea.” 

“ And you have received my letter 1 ” 

“ Yes. The affair is serious, apparently, since it neces- 
sitates your presence in Paris at a moment wlien your 
presence was so needed out there.” 

“ You are right ; it cannot be more serious.” 

“ Thank you 1 thank you ! What is it about 1 But, 
for God’s sake ! before anything else, take time to breathe, 
dear friend ! You are so pale, you frighten me.” 

“ I am really in great pain. But, for Heaven’s sake, 
think nothing about me. Did M. du Vallon tell you 
nothing, when be delivered the letter to you 1 ” 

“ No. ,I heard a great noise ; I w^ent to the window ; I 
saw at the foot of the steps as it were a horseman of 
marble ; I wont down, he held the letter out to me, and 
his horse fell down dead.” 

“Buthel” 

He fell with the horse ; he was lifted up, and carried 
to an apartment. Having read the letter, I went up to 
him, in hopes of obtaining more ample information ; but 
be was asleep, and after such a fashion that it was im- 
possible to wake him. 1 took pity on him, and gave 
orders that his boots should be taken off, and that he 
should be left quite undisturbed.” 
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“Veiy good; now, this is the question in hand, Mon- 
seigneur. You have seen M. d’Artagnan in Paris, have 
you not 1 " 

“ Certainly, and think him a man of intelligence, and 
even a man of heart, although ho did bring about the 
deatli of our dear friends Lyodot and D’Eymeris.” 

“ Alas I yes, I hoard of that. At Tours I met the 
courier who was bringing me the letter from Gourville 
and the despatches from Pcllisson. Have you seriously 
considered that event, Monsieur ] ’* 

“ Yes.” 

“ And ill it you perceived a direct attack upon your 
sovereignty 1 ” 

“ Do you believe it to be so 1 ” 

** Oh, yes, I think so.” 

Well, I must confess that gloomy idea occurred to 
me also.” 

“ Do not blind yourself, Monsieur, in the name of 
Heaven I Listen attentively to me. 1 return to 
D’Artagnan.” 

“ I am all attention.” 

“Under what circumstances did you see him V* 

“ lie came here for money.” 

“ With what kind of order 1 ” 

” With an order from the king.” 

“ Directi” 

“Signed by his Majesty.” 

“ There, then ! Well, D’Artagnan has been to BeHc- 
Isle ; ho was disguised , he passed for some sort of a 
steward, charged by his master to purchase salt-mines. 
Now, D’Artagnan has no other master than the king; he 
came, then, sent by the king. He saw Porthos.” 

“ Who is Porthos 1 ” 

“ I beg your pardon, I made a mistake. He saw M. du 
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Vallon at Belle-Isle; and he knows, as well as jou and I 
do, that Belle-Isle is fortified.” 

“ And you think that the king sent him there 1 ” said 
Fouquet, thoughtfully. 

“ I certainly do.” 

And D'Artagnan, in the hands of the king, is a dan- 
gerous instrument 1 ” 

“ The most dangerous imaginable.” 

i‘ Then I formed a correct opinion of him at the first 
glance.” 

” How so 1 ” 

“ I wished to attach him to myself.” 

“If you judged him to bo the bravest, the most acute, 
and the most adroit man in France, you have judged 
correctly.” 

“ He must be ours, then, at any price.” 

“ D^Artagnan 1 ” 

“ Is not tliat your opinion ? ” 

“ It may be my opinion, but you will never have 
him.” 

“ Whyl” 

“ Because we have allowed the time to go by. He was 
dissatisfied with the court ; we should have profited by 
that. Sfnee that, he has been over to England ; there he 
powerfully assisted in the restoration, and gained a fi)r- 
tune ; since then he has returned to the service of the 
king. Well, the reason of his return to the service of the 
king is that he has been well paid for the service.” 

“ We will pay him still better, that is all.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, excuse me, D’Aitagnan has a high 
sense of his word, and where that word is once engaged, 
it remains inviolable.” 

“ What do you conclude, then 1 ” said Fouquet, with 
great uneasiness. 
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** That, for the present, the principal thing is to pany 
a dangerous blow.’ 

“ And how is it to be parried?" 

“ Listen. D’Artaguaii will come and render an ac- 
count to the king of his mission.” 

“ Oh, we have time enough to think about that,” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ You have a good start of him, I presume ? ” 

“ Nearly ten hours." 

“Well, in ten hours — ” 

Aramis shook his weary head. “ Look at those clouds 
which flit across the sky, at those swallows which cut the 
air. D’Artagnan moves more quickly than the cloud or 
the bird ; D’Artaguan is the wind which carries them.” 

“ Nonsense ! " 

“ I tell you that man is something superhuman. Mon- 
sieur. lie is of my age, and I have known him these 
five-and-thirty years.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, listen to my calculation. Monsieur. I sent 
M. du Valloii off to you at two hours after midnight. 
M. du Vallon was eight hours in advance of mo ; when 
did M. du Vallon arrive?" 

“About four hours ago." 

“ You see, then, that I gained four upon him ; and 
yet Porthos is a stanch horseman, and has left on the 
road eight dead horses, whose bodies 1 passed one after 
another. 1 rode post fifty leagues. But I have the gout, 
the gravel, and what else I know not ; so that fatigue 
kills me. I was obliged to dismount at Tours; since 
that, rolling along in a carriage, half dead, sometimes 
overturned, often drawn upon the sides and sometimes 
on the back of the carriage, always with four spirited 
horses at full gallop, I have arrived, — arrived, gaining 
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four hours upon Porthos. But, look ^ou, D’Artagnan does 
not weigh three hundredweight, us Porthos does ; B’Ar- 
tagnan has not the gout and the gravel, os 1 liave ; ho is 
not a horseman, he is a centaur. D’Artagnan, look you, 
set out for Belle Isle when 1 set out for Paris ; and D'Ar- 
tagnan, notwithstandiug the ten hours' start that 1 have, 
will arrive within two hours after me.” 

“ But, then, accidents 1 ” 

^ “ He never meets with any accidents.’* 

** Horses may fail him.” 

“ He will run as fast as a horse.” 

** Good God I what a man ! ’* 

** Yes, he is a man whom I love and admire. I love 
him because he is good, great, and loyal ; I admire him 
because ho represents to me the culminating point of 
human powers : but while loving and admiring him, 1 
fear him, and am on my guard against him. Now, then, 
I resume. Monsieur. In two hours D’Artagnau will bo 
here ; bo beforehand with him. Go to the Louvre, and 
see the king before he sees D’Artagiian.” 

“ What shall I say to the king \ ” 

** Nothing ; give him Belle-Isle.” 

“ Oh, M. d’Hcrblay ! M. d’Herblay ! ” cried Fouquet, 
“ what* projects arc crushed all at once ! ” 

“ After one project has failed, there is always another 
which may lead to good ; we should never despair, Go, 
Monsieur, and go quickly.” 

But that garrison, so carefully chosen, the king will 
change it directly.” 

“That garrison. Monsieur, was the king’s when it en- 
tered Belle-Isle ; it is yours to-day. It will be the samo 
with all garrisons after a fortnight’s occupation. Let 
things go on, Monsieur. Do you see any inconven- 
ience in having an army at the end of a year, instead of 
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one or two regiments 1 Do you not see that your garri- 
son of to-day will make you partisans at La Rochelle, 
Nantes, Bordeaux, Toulouse, — everywhere they may bo 
placed 1 Co to the king, Monsieur ; go ! Time flies ; and 
D’Artagnau, while we are losing our time, is flying like an 
aiTow along the highroad.” 

“ M. d’Herblay, you know that each word from you is a 
germ which fructifies in my thoughts. I will go to the 
Louvre.” 

“ Instantly, will you not?” 

“ I usk time only to change my dress.” 

“Remember that D’Artagnan has no need to pass 
through St. Maude, but will go straight to the Louvre ; 
that is cutting ofif an hour from the advance which 
remains to us.” 

“ D’Artagnan may have everything except my English 
horses. I shall be at the Louvre in twenty-five minutes ; ” 
and without losing a second, Fouquet gave orders for his 
departure. 

Aramis had only time to say to him, “ Return 
as quickly as you go; for I shall await you im- 
patiently.” 

Five minutes after, the superintendent was flying alonjj: 
the road to Paris. During this time Aramis desired to 
bo shown the chamber in which Porthos was sleeping. 
At the door of Fouquet’s cabinet he was folded in tlie 
arms of Pellisson, who had just heard of his arrival, and 
had left his office to see him. Aramis received, with that 
friendly dignity which he knew so well how to assume, 
Pellissou’s caresses, which were as respectful as they were 
earnest ; but, all at once, stopping on the landing-place, 
“ What is that I hear up yonder 1 " he demanded. 

There was, in fact, a hoarse, growling kind of noise, 
like the roar of a huugiy tiger or an impatient lion. 
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**Oh, that is nothing,” said Pellissop, smiling. 

“Well; but — ” 

“ It is M. du Vallon snoring.” 

“ Of course,” said Araniis ; “ no one but he is capable 
of making such a noise. Allow me, Pellisson, to inquire 
if he is in need of anything.” 

“ And you will permit me to aeoonipany you ? ” 

“Oh, certainly ! ” and both entered the chamber. Por- 
tlfoa was stretched upon a bed, his lace violet rather than 
rod, his eyes swelled, liis mouth wide open. Ihe roaring 
which escaped from the deep cavities of liis chest made 
the panes of the windows vibrate. To those intense and 
clearly defined muscles starting from his face, to his hair 
matted with sweat, to the violent heaving of his chin and 
shoulders, it was impossible to refuse a certain degree of 
admiration. Strength carried to that point is almost 
divinity. Tlie herculean legs and feet of Portlios had, 
by swelling, burst his leather hoots ; all the strength of 
his huge body was converted into the rigidity of stone. 
Porthos moved no more than does the giant of granite 
which reclines upon the plains of Agrigentum. Accord- 
ing to Pellisson’s orders, his boots had been cut off, for 
no hu^ian power could have pulled them off. Four 
lackeys had tried in vain, pulling at them as if they were 
capstans; and yet all this did not awaken him. They 
had taken off his hoots iii fragments, and his legs had 
fallen back upon the bed. They had then cut off the 
rest of his clothes, and carried him to a bath, in which 
they let him lie a considerable time. They had put on 
him clean linen, and placed him in a well-warmed bed, 
— all this with an amount of exertion and movement 
which might have roused a dead man, but which did 
not make Porthos open an eye, or interrupt for a second 
his formidable snoring. Aramis on his part, with his hard 
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and nervous nature, armed with extraordinaiy courage, 
tried to outbrave fatigue, and employ himself with 
Gourville and Pellisson, but bo fainted in the chair in 
which he had persisted in remaining. They took him 
up and curried him into an adjoining room, wliere repose 
upon a bed soon calmed his throbbing brain. 
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CHAPTRK V. 

IN WHICH M. FOUQUET ACTS. 

In the mean time Fouquet was to the Louvre, 

at the best speed of his Englisli liitrses. 

The king was employed witii Colbert. All at ouce the 
king became thoughtful. The two .scutenees of death ho 
had signed on mounting his throne sornetunes recurred 
to hia memory ; they were two black spots which ho saw 
with his eyes open, two spots of blood which he saw 
when his eyes were closed. “ Monsieur,” said he, all at 
once, to the intendant, “it sornetunes seems to me that 
tliose two men you made me condemn were not very 
great culprits.” 

“ csire, they were picked out from the herd of the 
farmers of the revenue, which ivantod decimating.” 

“ Picked out by whoml” 

“ By necessity. Sire,” replied Colbert, coldly. 

“ Necessity ! a great word ! ” nuirmurod the young king. 

“ A great goddess, Sire.” 

“ They were devoted friends of the superintendent, 
were they not ] ” 

“ Yes, Sire ; friends who would have given their lives 
for M. Fouquet.” 

“ They have given them. Monsieur,” said the king. 

“ That is true ; but uselessly, by good luck, — which 
was not their intention.” 

“ How much money had these men fraudulently 
pbtained ] ” 
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** Teu millious, perhaps ; of which six have been con- 
fiscated from their property.’^ 

And is that money in my coffers 1 ** said the king, 
with a certain air of repugnance. 

“ It is there, Sire ; but this confiscation, while threat- 
ening M. Foiiquet, has not touched him.” 

“ You concludeyi then, M. Colbert — ” 

“ That if M. Fouquet lias raised against your Majesty 
a troop of factious rioters to extricate his friends from 
punishment, he will raise an army when he shall have 
to extricate himself from punishment.” 

The king darted at his confidant one of those looks 
which resemble the ominous glare of a flash of lightning, 
one of those looks which illuminate the darkness of the 
deepest consciences. “ I am astonished,” said he, that, 
thinking such things of M. Fouquet, you did not come to 
give me your counsels thereupon.” 

“ Counsels upon what. Sire ? ” 

“ Tell me, in the first place, clearly and precisely, what 
you think, M. Colbert.” 

” Upon what subject, Sire 1 ” 

“Upon the conduct of M. Fouquet.” 

“ I think, Sire, that M. Fouquet, not satisfied with at- 
tracting all the money to himself, as M. de Mazariii did, 
and by that means depriving your Majesty of a part of 
your power, still wishes to attract to himself all the friends 
of easy life and pleasures, — of what idlers call poetry, ami 
politicians corruption. 1 think that, by holding the sub- 
jects of your Majesty in pay, he trespasses upon the royal 
prerogative, and cannot, if this continues so, be long in 
relegating your Majesty among the weak and obscure.” 

“ How w’ould you designate all these projects, M. 
Colbert 

“ The projects of M. Fouquet, ISire 1 ” 
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« Yea.” 

“ They are called crimes of high treason.” 

“ And what is done to criminals guilty of high treason 1 ” 
“ They are arrested, tried, and puiiislied.” 

“ You are quite sure that M. Fouquet has conceived 
the idea of the crime you impute to himr’ 

“ I can say more, Sire ; there is even a beginning of 
the execution of it.” 

Well, then, I return to that which 1 was saying, 
M. Colbert.” 

” And you were saying, Sire — ” 

“ Give me counsel.” 

” Pardon me, Sire ; but, in the first place, I have 
something to add.” 

“ Speak.” 

” An evident, palpable, material proof of treason.” 

” And what is that ? ” 

** I have just learned that M. Fouquet is fortifying 
Belle Isle-en-Mer.” 

” Ah, indeed ! ” 

” Yes, Sire.” 

” Are you sure 1 ” 

” Perfectly. Do you know, Sire, what soldiers there 
are at Belle Isle 1 ” 

“ No, upon my word. Do you 1 ” 

“ I am ignorant likewise, Sire ; I should therefore pro- 
pose to your Majesty to send somebody to Belle-Isle.” 

Whol” 

Me, for instance.” 

“ And what would you do at Belle-Isle 1 ” 

“ Inform myself whether it is true that, after the ex- 
ample of the ancient feudal lords, M. Fouquet is fortifying 
his walls.” 

** And with what purpose would he do that 1 ” 

VOL. II. — 4 
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“With the purpose of defending himself some day 
against his king.” 

“But if it be thus, M. Colbert,” said Louis, “we 
must immediately do as you say } M. Fouquet must be 
arrested.” 

“That is impossible.” 

“ I thought I had already told you, Monsieur, that I 
suppressed that word in my service.” 

“ The service of your Majesty cannot prevent M. Fou- 
quot from being superintendent-general.” 

“ Well 1 ” 

“ And in consequence of holding that post, he has for 
him all the parliament, as he has all the army by his 
largesses, all literature by his favors, and all the nobility 
by his presents,” 

“ That is to say, then, that I can do nothing against 
M. Fouquet 1” 

“ Absolutely nothing, — at least at present. Sire.” 

“ You are an unfruitful counsellor, M. Colbert.” 

“ Oh, uo, Sire, for I will not confine myself to pointing 
out the peril to your Majesty.” 

“ Come, then, where shall we begin to undermine the 
Colossus'? Let us see and his Majesty began to laugh 
with bitterness. * 

“ He has grown great by money ; kill him by money, 
Sire.” 

“ If I were to deprive him of his charge?” 

“A bad means, Sire.” 

“ The good — the good, then ? ” 

“ Ruin him. Sire, I tell you.” 

“But how?” 

“Occasions will not be wanting; take advantage of all 
occasions.” 

“Point them out to me." 
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‘'Here is one, first of all. llis royal Highness Monsieur 
is about to be married ; his nuptials must be magnificent. 
That is a good occasion for your Majesty to demand a 
million of M. B^ouquet. M. Fouqiiet, who pays twenty 
thousand livres down when he net^i not pay more than 
five thousand, wdl easily find that imlhon when your 
Majesty shall demand it.’* 

“ That is all very well ; T will demand it,” said Louis. 

“ If your Majesty will sign the order, I w ill Imve the 
mcftiey drawn myself ; ” and C’olbert pushed a paper be- 
fore the king, and handed him a pen. 

At that moment the usher opened the door and an. 
nounced Monsieur the Superintendent. Louis turned jiale, 
Colbert let the pen fall, and drew back from the king, 
over whom ho extended his black wings like a bad angel 
The superintendent made his entrance like a true courtier, 
to whom a single glance was sufficient to make him ap 
predate a situation. This situation was not very encour. 
aging for Fouquet, whatever might be the consciousnesp 
of his strength. The small black eye of Colbert dilated 
with envy, and the clear eye of Louis XIV. inflamed with 
anger indicated a pressing danger. Courtiers are, with 
regard to court rumors, like old soldiers, who distinguish 
through i^lasts of wind and the moaning of boughs tha 
sound of the distant tread of an armed troop. They can, 
after having listened, tell pretty nearly how^ many mci, 
are marching, how many arms resound, how many can 
non roll. Fouquet h.ad then only to interrogate th4 
silence which his arrival had produced ; he found it big 
with menacing revelations. 

The king allowed him time enough to advance as far 
as the middle of the cliambcr. His adolescent modesty 
constrained him to this momentary forbearance. Fouquet 
boldly seized the opportunity. 
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“ Sire,” said he, “ I was impatient to see your Majesty.” 

** What for 1 ” demanded Louis. 

“ To announce some good news to you.” 

Colbert, with a less imposing presence and less genial- 
ity of spirit, resembled Fouquet in many points. He had 
the same penetration, the same knowledge of men ; he 
had, moreover, that great power of self-restraint which 
gives to hypocrites time to reflect and gather themselves 
up to take a spring. He guessed that Fouquet was going 
to meet the blow he was about to deal him. His eyes 
sparkled. 

‘‘ What news 1 ” asked the king. Fouquet placed a roll 
of papers on the table. 

“ Let your Majesty have the goodness to cast your 
eyes over this work,” said he. 

The king sloN\ly unfolded the roll. “ Plans!” said he. 

‘‘Yes, JSirc.” 

“ And what are those plans ! ” 

” A new fortification, Sire.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the king, “ you occupy yourself with tactics 
and strategy, then, M. Fouquet 1 ” 

” I occupy myself with everything that may be useful 
to the reign of your Majesty,” replied Fouquet. 

” Beautiful drawings ! ” said the king, looking at the 
design. 

“Your Majesty coraprehonds, without doubt,” said 
Fouquet, bending over the paper ; ‘‘ here is the circle of 
the walls, here are the forts, there the advanced works.” 

“ And what do I see here, Monsieur ! ” 

“ The sea.” 

“ The sea all round ? ” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“ And what is this place of which you show me the 
plan!” 
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“Sire, it is Bello-Islc-cn-Mer,” replied Foaquet, with 
simplicity. 

At this word, at this name, Colbert made so marked a 
movement that the king turned ruund to enforce the 
necessity of reserve. Fouqiict did not appear to be the 
least in the world concerned by the movement of Col- 
bert, nor the king’s signal. 

“ Monsieur,” continued Louis, “you have, then, fortified 
Belte-Islor’ 

“ Yes, Sire ; and I have brought the plan and the ac- 
counts to your Majesty,” replied Fomiuet. “ I have ap- 
pended sixteen liundred thousand livres in this operation.” 

“For wdiat purpose!” replied Louis, coldly, having 
taken tlie initiative from a malicious look of the intendaiit. 

“ For an aim very easy to comprehend,” replied Fou- 
quet. ** Your Majesty was not on good terms with Great 
Britaiu.” 

Yes ; but since the restoration of King Charles II., I 
have formed an alliance with him ” 

“ That has taken place within a month’s time, your Maj- 
esty ; but it is more than six months since the fortifica- 
tions of Belle-Isle were begun.” 

“ Then^they have become useless.” 

“ Sire, fortifications are never useless. I fortified Belle- 
Isle against Messieurs IVIonk and Lambert, and all those 
London citizens who were playing at soldiers. Belle-Isle 
w’ill be ready fortified against the Dutch, against whom 
either England or your Majesty cannot fail to make war.” 

The king w^as again silent, and looked askance at Col- 
bert. “Belle-Isle, I believe,” added Louis, “belongs to 
you, M. Fouquet 1 ” 

“ No, Sire.” 

“ To whom, then 1 ” 

“ To your Majesty.” 
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Colbert was seized with as much terror as if a gulf had 
opened beneath his feet. Louis started with admiration, 
either at the genius or at the devotion of Fouquet. 

“ Explain yourself, Monsieur,’’ said he. 

“Nothing more easy, Sire. Belle-Isle is one of my 
estates ; I have fortified it at my own expense. But as 
nothing in the world can oppose a subject making an 
humble present to his king, I offer your Majesty the pro- 
prietorship of the estate, of which you will leave mo the 
usufruct. Belle-Isle, as a place of war, ought to be occu- 
pied by the king. Your Majesty will be able, henceforth, 
to keep a safe garrison there.” 

Colbert almost sank down upon the floor. To keep 
himself from falling, he was obliged to hold by the col- 
umns of the wainscoting. 

“ This is a piece of great skill in the art of war that 
you have exhibited here, Monsieur,” said Louis. 

“Sire, the initiative did not come from me,” replied 
Fouquet ; “ many officers have suggested it to me. The 
plans themselves have been made by one of the most dis- 
tinguished engineers.” 

“ His name 1 ” 

“M. du Vallon.” 

“ M. du Vallon 1 ” resumed Louis. “ I do not know 
him. It is much to be lamented, M. Colbert,” contin- 
ued he, “ that I do not know the names of the men of 
talent who do honor to my reign.” While saying these 
words he turned towards Colbert. The latter felt him- 
self crushed. The sweat flowed from his brow; not a 
single word presented itself to his lips ; he was in unut- 
terable tortures. “ You will recollect that name,” added 
Louis. 

Colbert bowed, but was paler than his ruffles of Flemish 
lace. 
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Fouquet continued : “ The masonries are of Roman 
mastic ; the architects have composed it for me after the 
best examples of antiquity.” 

And the cannon ) asked Louis. 

“ Oh, Sire, that concerns your Msijesty ; it did not be- 
come me to place cannon in my own house, until your 
Majesty had told me it was yours.” 

Louis began to waver, undetermined between the 
hatred whicli this so poweiful man inspired him with, 
and the pity he felt for that other man, so cast down, 
who seemed to him the counterfeit of the former. IJnt 
the consciousness of his kingly duty prevailed over the 
feelings of the man, and ho stretched out his finger to 
the paper. 

“ It must have cost you a great deal of money to carry 
these plans into execution,** said he. 

“ I believe I had the honor of telling your Majesty the 
amount ? ” 

Repeat it, if you please ; I have forgotten it.” 

“ Sixteen hundred thousand livres.” 

“ Sixteen hundred thousand livres 1 You arc enormously 
rich, Monsieur.” 

“ It is your Majesty who is rich, since Belle-Isle is 
yours.’* , 

** Yes, thank you ; but however ricli I may be, M. Fou- 
quet — ’* The king stopped. 

“ Well, Sire 1 " asked the superintendent. 

** I foresee the moment when I shall want money.** 

You, Sire ? And at what moment, then I ” 

“To-morrow, for example.” 

“Will your Majesty do me the honor to explain 
yourself 1” 

“ My brother is going to marry the Princess of England.** 

“Well. Sirer* 
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Well, I ought to give the young princess a recep- 
tion worthy of the granddaughter of Henry IV.*’ 

That is but just, Sire.” 

“ Then I shall want money.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ I shall want — ” Louis hesitated. The sum that 
ho was going to demand was the same that he had been 
obliged to refuse Charles II. lie turned towards Colbert, 
that he might give the blow. 

“ I shall want, to-morrow — ” repeated he, looking at 
Colbert. 

“ A million,” said the latter, bluntly, delighted to take 
his revenge. 

Fouquet turned his back on the intendant to listen to 
the king. He did not turn round at all, but waited till 
the king repeated, or rather murmured, “ A million.” 

*‘Oh, Sire,” replied Fouquet, disdainfully, “a million ! 
What will your Majesty do with a million T' 

“ It appears to me, nevertheless — ” said Louis. 

That IS not more than is spent at the nuptials of one 
of the most petty princes of Germany.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

” Your Majesty must have two millions at least. The 
horses alone will run away with live hundred .thousand 
livres. I shall have the honor of sending your Majesty 
sixteen hundred thousand livres this evening.” 

“ How ! ” said the king, “ sixteen hundred thousand 
livres 1 ” 

“ Look, Sire,” replied Fouquet, without even turning 
towards Colbert, “ I know that that wants four hundred 
thousand livres of the two millions. But this Monsieur 
who is intendant,” pointing over his shoulder to Colbert 
behind him, who if possible became still paler, ** has in 
his coffers^uine hundred thousand livres of mine.” 
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The king turned round to look at Colbert. 

** But — ” said the latter. 

“Monsieur,” coutiuucd Fouquet, still speaking indi- 
rectly to Colbert, — “ Monsieur roreived, a week ago, 
sixteen hundred thousand livrcs ; ho lias paid a hundred 
thousand livres to tlie Guards, soveuty-fivo thousand livros 
to the hospitals, twenty-five thousand to the Swiss, a 
hundred and thirty thousand for storeb, a tliousand for 
arni^, ten thousand for incidental expenses. I do not err, 
then, in reckoning upon nine hundred tliousand livrcs 
that are left.” Then half turning towards Colhert, like 
a disdainful head of office towards his inferior, “Take 
care, Monsieur,” said he, “that those nine hundred 
thousand livres bo remitted to his Majesty this evening) 
in gold.” 

“But,” said the king, “that will make two million 
five hundred thousand livres.” 

“Sire, the five hundred thousand livres over may serve 
as pocket-money for his royal Highness. You understand, 
M. Colbert, this evening, before ciglit o^•lock.” 

With these words, bowing respectfully to the king, 
the superintendent made his exit backward, without 
honoring with a single look the envious man whose head 
he had just half shaved. 

Colbert tore bis Flemish point to pieces in his rage^ 
and bit his lips till they bled. 

Fouquet had not passed the door of the cabinet, when 
an usher, passing by him, called out, “ A courier from 
Bretagne for his Majesty.” 

“ M. dHIerblay was right,” murmured Fouquet, pulling 
out his watch ; “ an hour aud fifty-five minutes. It was 
time ! ” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH D*ARTAGNAN AT LAST rLACES HIS HAND UPON 
HIS captain's COMMISSION. 

The reader guesses beforehand whom the usher named 
in aunounciug the messenger from Bretagne. This mes- 
senger was easily recognized. It was D’Artagnan, — his 
clothes dusty, his face inflamed, his hair dripping with 
sweat, his legs stiff ; he lifted his feet painfully the height 
of each step, upon which resounded the ring of his bloody 
spurs. Tie perceived, in the doorway through which he 
was passing, the superintendent coming out. Fouquet 
bowed with a smile to him who an hour before was bring- 
ing him ruin and death. D’Artagnan found, in his good- 
ness of heart and in his inexhaustible vigor of body, 
enough presence of mind to remember the kind^ recep- 
tion this man had given him, and bowed also, much 
more, however, from benevolence and compassion than 
from respect. He felt upon his lips the word which had so 
many times been repeated to the Due do Guise : “Fly !” 
But to pronounce that word would have been to betray 
his cause ; to speak that word in the cabinet of the king 
and before an usher, would have been to ruin himself 
gratuitously without saving anybody. D'Artagnan, then, 
contented himself with bowing to Fouquet, and entered. 

At this moment the king was fluctuating between the 
joy the last words of Fouquet had given him, and bis 
pleasure at the return of D'Artagnan. Without being a 
courtier, D'Artngnan had a glance as sure and rapid as 
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if he had been one. He read, on his entrance, heart-con* 
■uming humiliation on the countenance of Colbert. He 
even heard the king say these words to him ; “ Ah, M. 
Colbert, you have, then, nine hiiiulred thousand livrea 
belonging to the superintendent'}” (^dhert, choking, 
bowed, but made no reply. All this scene entered into 
the mind of D’Artaguau through bis eyes and cars at 
once. 

The first word of Louis XIV. to his musketeer, as if he 
wished it to be in contrast with what he had just been 
saying, was a kind “ Good-day ; ” his second word was 
to send away Colbert. 

The latter left the king's cabinet livid and tottering, 
while D'Artagnan twisted up the ends of his mustache. 

** 1 love to see one of my servants in this disorder," 
said the king, admiring the martial stains upon the 
clothes of his envoy. 

** I thought. Sire, my presence at the Louvre was suffi- 
ciently urgent to excuse my coming thus before you." 

" Yoii bring me great news, then. Monsieur 1 " asked the 
king, smiling. 

Sire, the thing is this, in two words : Belle-Isle is 
fortified, admirably fortified. Belle-Isle has a double 
enceinte, a *citadel, two detached forts ; its port contains 
three corsairs, and the side batteries only wait for their 
cannon.” 

" 1 know all that, Monsieur," replied the king. 

"What I your Majesty knows all that*}" replied the 
musketeer, stupefied. 

" 1 have the plan of the fortifications of Belle-Isle," 
said the king. 

" Your Majesty has the plan 1 " 

" Here it is." 

" It is really it, Sire ; and 1 saw a similar one on the 
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Spot.” The brow of D’Artagiiau became clouded. Ah ! 
1 understaud all. Your Majesty has not trusted to me 
alone, but has sent some other person," said he, in a 
reproachful tone. 

“ Of what importance is the manner, Monsieur, in which 
I have learned wliat 1 know, so tliat I know it 1 ” 

“ Be it BO, Sire,” replied the nuiskctcer, without seek- 
ing even to conceal his dissatisfaction; ‘‘but I must be 
permitted to say to your Majesty that it is not wprth 
while to make me use biich speed, to risk twenty times 
breaking my neck, if you are to salute me with such in- 
telligence on my arrival. Sire, when people are not 
trusted or are deemed insufficient, they should not be 
employed ; ” and D’Artagiian, with a movement quite 
military, stamped with hiH foot, and left upon the floor 
dust stained with blood. 

The king looked at him, inwardly enjoying his first 
triumph. “ Monsieur,” said he, at the expiration of a 
minute, “ not only is Belle-Isle known to me, but, still 
further, Belle-Isle belongs to me.” 

“ That is well, that is well, Sire ! 1 ask no more,” replied 
D’Artaguau. “ My discharge ! ” 

“ M'hat ! your discharge 1 ” 

“ Certainly ! I am too proud to eat the brBad of tho 
king without gaining it, or rather by gaining it badly. 
My discharge, Sire I ” 

“Ob, oh!” 

“ My discharge, or I shall take it.*' 

“ You are angry, Monsieur 1 ” 

“ I have reason, mordioitx I I am thirty-two hours in 
the saddle, 1 ride night and day, 1 perform prodigies of 
speed, I ari'ive still' as the corpse of a man who has been 
hanged ; and another arrives before me 1 Come, Sire, T 
am a fool I My discharge, Sire I ” 
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“M. d’Artagnan,” said Louis, resting his white hand 
upon the dusty arm of the leusketeor, “ what I have just 
told you w^ill not at all affect what T promised you. A 
promise given must bo fulfilled , ’’ and the young king, 
going straight to his table, opened a drawer and took out 
a folded paper. “Here la your commission of captain of 
Muskfetcers; you have wu>n it, M. d’Artagnan.” 

D’Artagnan opened the paper e^agorly, and looked at it 
twice. He could scarcely believe bis e^es. 

*^And this commission is givtn you,” continued the 
king, “ not only on account ol your jr>uni(‘y to Helle-Isle, 
but also for your brave intor\ent!on at tlie Place de (ireve. 
There, likew'isc, you served me \aliantly.” 

“ Ah ! ” said JVArtagnan, his self coinmaml being un- 
able to prevent a certain redness mounting up to Ida 
eyes, “you know that also, Sirc'l” 

“ Yes, I know it.” 

The king possessed a jiicrciug glance and an infallible 
judgment, when it was Ins object to read a e«)nscienco. 
“You have somotliiiig to say,” s.iid lie to the musketeer, 
“soiiietbiug to say winch you do not say. (’ome, siieak 
freely. Monsieur ; you know that I told you, once for all, 
that you are to be quite frank with me.” 

“ WelL ►Sire ! what I have to say is this, that I w'oiild 
prefer being made caiitaui of Musketeers for having 
charged a battery at the head of my company or taken a 
city, than for causing tw’o wretclics to be hanged.” 

“ Is this quite true that } ou tell mo 1 ” 

“And why should your Majesty suspect me of dissimu- 
lation, I ask ] ” 

“ Because I know you well, Monsieur ; you cannot re- 
pent of having drawn your swwd for me.” 

“Well, in that your Majesty is mistaken, and ^eatly. 
Yes, I do repent of having drawm ray sword, on account of 
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the results that action produced ; the poor men who were 
hanged, Sire, were neither your enemies nor mine, and 
they could not defend themselves.** 

The king preserved silence for a moment. ** And 
your companion, M. d*Artagnan, does he partake of your 
repentance 1 ” 

“ My companion 1 ** 

“Yes; you were not alone, 1 have been told.’* 

** Alone, where ? ’* 

“ At the Place de Grove ** 

“ No, Sire, no I ” said D’Artagnan, blushing at the idea 
that the king might have a suspicion that he, D’Artagnan, 
had wished to appropriate to himself the glory that be- 
longed to Itaoul ; ** no, mordioux ! and ns your Majesty 
says, 1 had a companion, and a good companion too.** 

“ A young man 1 ” 

“ Yes, Sire, a young man. Oh ! your Majesty must 
accept my compliments; you are as well informed of 
things out of doors as of things within. It is M. Colbert 
who makes all these fine reports to the king.” 

“ M. Colbert has said nothing but good of you, M. 
d*Artagnan, and he would have met with a bad reception 
if he had come to tell me anything else.” 

"That is fortunate.** 

“ But he also said much good of that young man.” 
"And with justice,” said the musketeer. 

" In short, it appears that this young man is a hero,” 
said Louis, in order to quicken the sentiment which be 
mistook for envy. 

" A hero I Yes, Sire,” repeated D’Artagnan, delighted 
on his part to direct the king’s attention to BaouL 
" Do you know his name 1 ** 

"Well, I think — *’ 

"You know him, thenl” 
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*• I have known him nearly hve and-twenty years, Siro/‘ 
** Why, he is scarcely twenty-five years old ! ” cried the 
king. 

** Well, then, Sire, 1 have known him ever since his 
birth.” 

" Do you affirm that 1 ” 

“ Sire," said D^Artagnan, “ your Majesty questions me 
with a mistrust in which 1 rccogut^e another character 
thatf your own. M. Colbert, who has so w^ell informed 
you, has he then forgotten to tell you that this young 
man is the son of my most intimate friend T' 

** The Vicomte de Bragelonnc ? ” 

“ Certainly, Sire. The father of the Vicomte de Bra- 
gelonne is M. lo Comte de la Fere, who so powerfully as- 
sisted in the restoration of King Charles II. Bragelonnc 
is of a valiant race, Sire.” 

** Then he is the son of that nobleman who came to me, 
or rather to M. do Mazorin, on the part of King Charles 
IL, to offer us his alliance 1 ” 

“Exactly, Sire.” 

“ And the Comte de la Fere is also a hero, is he not 1 ” 
“Sire, he is a man who has drawn bis sword more 
times for ^e king your father, than there are at present 
days in the happy life of your Majesty.” 

It was Louis XIV. who now bit his lip in his turn. 

“ That is well, M. d’Artaguan, very well I And M. le 
Comte de la Fere is your friend, you say 1 ” 

“For about forty years; yes, Sire. Your Majesty 
may see that 1 do nut speak to you of yesterday.” 

“Would you be glad to see this young man, M 
d'ArtagnanV* 

“ Delighted, Sire.” 

The king touched his bell, and an usher appeared. 

^ Call M. de Bragelonne,” said the king. 
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“ Ah ! he is here 1 ” said D’Artagnan. 

** He is on guard to-day, at the Louvre, with the coin 
pany of the gentlemen of Monsieur the Prince.” 

The king had scarci'ly ceased speaking, when Raoul 
presented himself, and on seeing D’Artngnan smiled on 
him with that charming smile which is found only upon 
the lips of youth. 

“ Como, come,” said D’Artagnan, familiarly, to Raoul, 
“the king will allow you to embrace mo; only tell' his 
Majesty you thank him.” 

Raoul bowed so gracefully that Louis, to whom all 
superior qualities were pleasing when they did not imply 
anything against his own, admired his beauty, strength, 
and modesty. 

“ Monsieur, ” said the king, addressing Raoul, ** I have 
asked Monsieur the Prince to be kind enough to give you 
up to me ; I have received his reply, and you belong to 
me from this inoriiiiig. Monsieur the Prince was a good 
muster, but I hope ^ou will not lose by tlio change.” 

“ Yes, yes, Raoid, be satisfied ; the king has some good 
in him,” said D’Artagnan, who had fathomed the char- 
acter of Louis, and who played with his self-love within 
certain limits; always observing, be it understood, the 
proprieties, and flattering even when he appeared to bo 
bantering. 

“ Sire,” said Bragcloiine, with a voice soft and musical, 
and with the natural and easy elocution he inherited 
from his father, — “ Sire, it is not from to-day only that 
I belong to your Majesty.” 

“ Oh 1 I know,” said the king ; ** you mean your enter- 
prise of the Place de Grove. That day you were truly 
mine, Monsieur.” 

“ Sire, it is not of that day I would speak ; it would 
not become me to refer to so paltry a service in the 
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presence of a man like M. d’Artagnan. 1 would speak 
of a circumstance which created an opo(’1i in my life, and 
which consecrated me, from the a^e of sixteen, to the 
devoted service of your Majesty.’’ 

“Ah !” said the king, “and whtti is that circunistanco 1 
Toll me, Monsieur.” 

“ This is it, Sire, Winn I was bottiinj; out on niy first 
campaign, — that is to sa^, to join tli. army of Monsieur the 
Priyoo, — M. h' ('( mte do la Ft n- tMine to eonduet me as 
far as St. Denis, whore the rennons of King Louis XIH. 
await, upon the lowest steps of tht5 funereal basilica, a suc- 
cessor, — whom CJod will not send him, 1 hope, for ninny 
years. Then he made me swear, upon tin* ashes of onr 
masters, to serve royalty, represented by 3011, — mcarnato 
in you. Sire, — to serve it in word, in thought, and in 
deed. 1 swore j and God and tlic dead were witnesses to 
my oath. During ten ^^cars, Sire, I have not so often as 
I desired had occasion to kco}) it 1 am a soldier of your 
Majesty, and nothing else; and on calling me neartr 
to you, I do not change my master, 1 only change my 
garrison.” 

liaoiil was silent, and bow'ed. Louis still listened after 
he had done sjieaking. 

“ Mordloax I ” cried D’Artagnaii, “ that is well spoken, 
is it not, your Majesty ! A good race ! a nolilo race ! ” 

“Yes,” murmured the agitated king, without, however, 
daring to manifest his emotion, for it had no other cause 
than the contact with a nature eminently noble, — “ yes. 
Monsieur, you say truly ; wherever you were, you were 
the king’s. But in changing jmur garrison, believe mo, 
you will find an advanc ement of which you are worthy.” 

llaoiil saw that this ended what the king had wished 
to say to him ; and with tJic perfect tact which charaC' 
torized his refined nature, ho bowed and retired. 
voi„ u. — 5 
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Is there anything else, Monsieur, of which you have 
to inform me 1 ” said the king, when he found himself 
again alone with D'Artagnan. 

** Yes, Sire ; and I kept that news for the last, for it is 
sad, and will clothe European royalty in mourning/' 

“ What do you tell me 1 ” 

" Sire, in passing through Blois, a word, a sad word, 
echoed from the palace, struck my ear/* 

“ In truth you terrify me, M. d’Artagnan ! 

** Sire, this word was uttered to mo by an outrider, who 
wore crape on his arm.’* 

My uncle, Gaston of Orleans, perhaps 1 ** 

** Sire, he has rendered his last sigh.” 

** And I was not told of it 1 ” cried the king, whose 
royal susceptibility saw an insult in the absence of this 
intelligence. 

** Oh, do not be angry, Sire!” said D’Artagnan. “Nei- 
ther the couriers of Paris, nor the couriers of the whole 
world, can travel like your servant. The courier from 
Blois will not be here these two hours ; and he rides well, 
I assure you, seeing that I passed him only on the other 
side of Orleans.” 

“My uncle Gaston,” murmured Louis, pressing his 
hand to his brow, and compressing in those three words 
all that his memory recalled of that name and all his 
mingled feelings. 

“ Eh 1 yes. Sire, it is thus,” said D’Artagnan, philo- 
sophically replying to the royal thought, “ that the past 
flies away.” 

“ That is true. Monsieur, that is true ; but there re- 
mains for us, thank God ! the future, and we will try to 
make it not too dark.” 

“1 feel confidenoe in your Majesty on that head,” said 
DUrtngnan, bowing j “and now — ” 
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** You are right, Monsieur ; I had forgotten the hun- 
dred and ten leagues you have just ridden. Go, Mon- 
sieur, take care of one of the best of soldiers ; and when 
you have rested a little, come and place yourself at my 
orders.” 

** Sire, absent or present, I always am so.” ^ 
D'Artagnan bowed and retired. Thou, as if he had 
only come frpm Fontainebleau, he quickly traversed the 
Louvre to rejoin Bragelonne. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A LOVER AND A MISTRESS. 

While the wax-lights were burning in the castle of Blois 
arountl the inanimate body of (Jaston of Orleans, that last 
representative of the past; while the people of the city 
were composing his epitapli, which was far from being a 
panegyric ; while Madame the dowager, no longer remem- 
bering that in her young days slic had loved that sense- 
less corpse to sucli a degree as to flee from the paternal 
palace for his sake, was making, within twenty paces of the 
funeral apartment, her little calculations of interest and 
her little sacrifices of pride, — other interests and other 
prides wore in agitation in all the parts of the castle into 
which a living soul could penetrate. Neither the lugu- 
brious sound of the bells, nor the voices of the chanters, 
nor the splendor of the wax lights through the wundows, 
nor the preparations for the funeral, had the power to di- 
vert the attention of two persons, placed at a window of 
the inner court, — a window which we arc aloeady ac- 
quainted with, and which lighted a chamber forming 
part of what were called the little apartments. For the 
rest, a joyous beam of sunlight, — for the sun appeared 
to care very little for the loss France had just siiflered, — 
a sunbeam, we say, descended upon them, drawing per- 
fumes from the neighboring flowers, and animating the 
walls themselves. These two persons, so occupied, not by 
the death of the duke, but by the conversation which was 
the consequence of that death, — those two persons w'^ere a 
young woman and a young man. The latter personage 
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a man of from twenty-five to twenty six years of ngo, nitli 
a mien sometimcR lively and Honietiines sly, making good 
use of two iinmciisely large eyes, shaded with long eye- 
lashes — was short of stature and hrown of skin ; he smiled 
with an enormous but well-furnished mouth, and his 
pointed chin, which appeared to enjoy a mobility whieli 
Nature does not ordinarily grant to that portion of the 
countenance, approaclied from time to time very lovingly 
towards Ids companion, who, wo must say, did not iilwa}s 
drtiw back so rapidly as strict propriety might require. 
The young girl, — we know her, for we have already seiui 
her, at that very same window, hy the light of that samu 
sun, — the young girl presented si singular mixture of 
slyness and reflection. She was charming when she 
laughed, beautiful when she became serious ; but hd us 
liasteii to say she was more frequently charming than 
beautiful. The two persons appeared to liave attained 
the culminating point of a discussion half bantering, 
half sei’ious. 

“ Now, M. Malicoriie,” said the young girl, ” does it, at 
length, please you that wo should talk reasonably 1 ” 

You believe that that is very easy, Mademoiselle 
Aure, ’ replied the j'oung man. “ To do what we like, 
when wQ can only do wliat we can — 

“ Good ! there he is, bewildered in his phrases.” 

“Who, T?” 

“ Yes, you ; leave that lawyers’ logic, my dear.” 

“ Another impossibility ; I am a clerk, Madomoiselle do 
Montalais.” 

“And I am a lady, M. Malicomo.” 

“Alas! I know it well, and 3 on overwhelm me by the 
distance; so I will say no more to }on.” 

“ Well, but, no, I don’t uverwlieliu you ; say what you 
hfcve to toll rne, — sa^ it, I insist upon it.” 
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“ Well, I obey you.” 

“ That is truly fortunate.” 

“Monsieur is dead.” 

“ Ah, pesU ! there *b news t And where do you come 
from, to be able to tell ue that I ” 

“ I corao from Orleans, Madeinoiscr.e.*’ 

“ And is that all the news you bring 1 ” 

Oh, no ; I come to tell you that Madame Henrietta of 
England is coming to marry his Majesty’s brother.” 

** Indeed, Malicomc, you are insupportable with y6ur 
news of the last century. Now, mind, if you persist in 
this bad habit of laughing at people, I will have you 
turned out.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Yes ; for really you exasperate me.” 

“ There, there I Patience, Mademoiselle ! ” 

“You want to make yourself of consequence; I know 
well enough why.” 

“Tell me, and I will answer you frankly yes, if the 
thing be true.” 

“ You know that I am anxious to have that commission 
of lady of honor, which I have been foolish enough to ask 
of you, and you do not use your influence.” 

“ Who, II” Malicorne cost down his eyes^ clasped 
his hands, and assumed his cunning air. “And what 
credit can the poor clerk of a public prosecutor have, 
prayl” 

“Your father has not twenty thousand livres a year 
for nothing, M. Malicorne.” 

“ A provincial fortune, Mademoiselle de Montalais.” 

“Your father is not in the secrets of Monsieur the 
Prince for nothing.” 

“An advantage which is confined to lending Mon* 
seigneur money.” 
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“ lu a word, you are not the most cimuiug young fellow 
in the province for nothing 1” 

** You flatter me." 

"Who? IT’ 

“ Yes, you.” 

« How sol" 

“ Since I maintain that I have no influence, and you 
maintain that I have.” 

^ Well, then, niy commission ] ” 

“ Well, your commission 1 ” 

** Shall I have it, or shall I not 1 ” 

** You shall have it.” 

“Ay, but when?” 

“ When you like.” 

** Where is it, then 1 ” 

” In my pocket.” 

” How 1 in your pocket ? ” 

“ Yes ; ” and with a smile Malicome drew from his 
pocket a letter, upon which Montalais seized as a prey, 
and which she read with avidity. 

As Montalais read, her face brightened. “ Malicome,” 
exclaimed she, after having read it, “ in truth, you are a 
good lad*” 

“ What for, Mademoiselle 1 ” 

“ Because you might have been paid for this commission, 
and you have not been.” She burst into a loud laugh, 
thinking to put the clerk out of countenance ; but Mali- 
come sustained the attack bravely. 

“ 1 do not understand you,” said he. It was now Mon- 
talais who was disconcerted in her turn. “ I have declared 
my sentiments to you,” continued Malicome. “You 
have told me three times, laughing all the while, that 
ydu did not love me ; you have kissed me once without 
laughing, and that is all I want.” 
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“ Ain ’’ said tliti proud and coquettish Moutalaia, in a 
tone through winch w^iunded pride was visible. 

“ Absolutely all, Mademoiselle,” replied Malicoruo. 

“xVh!” and this monosyllable indicated as much 
anger as the young man might have expected gratitude. 
He shook his head calmly. 

“ Listen, Montalais,” said he, without heeding wdiether 
that fiimiharity pleased his mistress or not ; '' let us not 
dispute ahout that.” 

“ And why not ” 

'‘Jlecause during the year in which I have known you, 
you might liavc had me turned out of doors twenty tunes 
if 1 did not please you.” 

“ Indeed ; and on what account should I have had you 
turned out 1 ” 

“ Jiecause 1 have been sufficiently imiiertineiit for that.” 

“ Oh, yes, that ’s true.” 

“You see plainly that you are forced to avow it,” said 
^lalicornc. 

“ M. Mulicoriier’ 

“ Don’t lot us be angry ; if you have retained me, then, 
it has not been without cause.” 

“ It is not, lit least, because I love you,” cried Montalais. 

“Granted. 1 will even say that, at this moment, 1 am 
certain that you execrate me.” 

“Oh, you have never spoken so truly.” 

“ Well, on my part, I detest you.” 

“ Ah, I Will remember that.” 

“Do! You find me brutal and foolish; on my part I 
find you with a harsh voice, and your face distorted with 
auger. At this moment you would allow yourself to he 
thrown out of that window^ rather than allow me to kiss 
the tip of your finger ; I would precipitate myself from 
the top of the balcony rather than touch the hem of your^ 
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robe. But iu five minutes you will love me, and I bhull 
adore you. Oh, it is just so ! ** 

“ 1 doubt it.” 

“ And 1 swear it.” 

Coxcomb ! *' 

“And then, that is not the true reason. You stand in 
need of me, Aure, and I of you. When it jdeasos you to 
be gay, 1 make you laugh; when it pints me to be lo\ing, 
1 look at you. I have given you a eoinmission of lady of 
honor which you wished for; you will give me, presently, 
something I wish for.” 

“I shall 1” 

“ Yes, you will. But at this moment, my dear Aure, I 
declare to you that I wish for absolutely nothing; so be 
at ease.” 

“ You are a frightful man, IMahcorne ; I was going to 
rejoice at getting this commission, and thus you take 
away all my joy.” 

“ Good ; there is no time lost, — you will rejoice when 
I am gone.” 

“Go, tlicii; and after — ” 

“So be it ; but, in the first place, a piece of advice.’’ 

“ What is it 1 ” 

** Keep your good humor; you are ugly when you pout.” 

“ Boor ! ” 

“ Come, let us toll the truth to each other, while we 
are about it.” 

“ Oh, Malicorne ! Bad-hearted man ! ” 

“ Oh, Montalais ! Ungrateful girl ! ” 

The young man leaned his elbow upon the w’indow- 
frame. Montalais took a book and opened it. Malicorne 
stood up, brushed his hat with his sleeve, and smoothed 
down bis black doublet. Montalais, though pretending 
to read, looked at him out of the comer of her eye. 
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Good ! ” cried she, quite furious ; “ he has assumed 
his respectful air, aud he will sulk for a week.” 

“ A fortniglit, Mademoiselle,” said Malicome, bowing. 
Montalais raised her little clenched fist. “ Monster ! ’* 
said she ; “ oh, if I were a man ! ” 

What would you do to me ? *’ 

“ I would strangle you.” 

“ Ah ! very well, then,” said Malicome ; “ I believe I 
begin to desire something.” 

“ And what do you desire, Monsieur Demon 1 — that 1 
should lose my soul from anger ! ” 

Malicome was twirling his hat x'espectfully between his 
fingers ; but all at once ho let fall his hat, seized the 
young girl by the shoulders, pulled her towards him, 
and applied to her lips two other very warm lips for a 
man pretending to so much indifference. Aure would 
have cried out, but the cry was stifled in the kiss. 
Nervous and irritated, the young girl pushed Malicome 
against the wall. 

” Good I ” said Malicome, philosophically ; that *8 
enough for six weeks. Adieu, Mademoiselle 1 Accept 
my very humble salutation ; ” and he made three steps 
towards the door. 

Well ! no, you shall not go ! ” cried Montalais, 
stamping with her little foot. “ Stay where you are ! 
I order you ! ” 

“ You order me ? ” 

“Yes; am I not mistress 1” 

“Of my heart and soul, without doubt.” 

“A pretty property, in faith I The soul is silly and 
the heart hard.” 

“Beware, Montalais, I know you,” said Malioorae; 
“you are going to fall in love with your humble servant.** 
“ Well, yes ! ” said she, hanging round his neck with 
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childish indolence rather than with loving abandonment, 
*- ** well, yes ! for I must thank you, at least.” 

“ And for what ? ” 

“ For the commission ; is it not my whole future ? ” 

''And all mine.” 

Montalais looked at him. “ It is frightful/^ said she, 
‘‘that one can never guess whether you are speaking 
seriously or not.” 

I cannot speak more seriously. I was going to Paris, 
•^you are going there, — we are going there.” 

“ And so it is for that motive only you have served me, 
sel&sh fellow ! ” 

“ What would you have me say, Aure 1 I cannot live 
without you.” 

“ Well, in truth, it is just so with me ; you are, never- 
theless, it must be confessed, a very bad-hearted young 
man.” 

“Aure, my dear Aure, take care! if you take to call- 
ing names again, you know the effect they produce upon 
me, and I shall adore you;” and so saying, Malicorne 
drew the young girl a second time towards him. But at 
that instant a step resounded on the staircase. The young 
people were so close that they would have been surprised 
in each other’s arms if Montalais had not violently pushed 
Malicorne, who backed against the door, just then open- 
ing. A loud cry, followed by angry reproaches, was im- 
mediately heard. It was Madame de Saiut-Remy who 
uttered the cry and proffered the angry words. Tiie 
unlucky Malicorne almost crushed her between the wall 
and the door through which she was coming. 

“ It is again that good-for-nothing ! ” cried the old lady. 
“ Always here ! ” 

“ Ah, Madame 1 ” replied Malicorne, in a respectful 
tone ; “ it is eight long days since I was here.” 
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CllArTEK VIII. 

IN WUICH AT LF5NGT1I TIIK TRUK IIEKOINK OF THIS 
UlSTOllY Ari'KAlia. 

Behind Madame de Saiiit-lleiny came up Mademoiselle 
do la Vallirre. She heard the cx 2 )losioii of maternal 
anger; and as 8h(3 divined the cause of it, she entered 
the room trembling, and perceived the unlucky Mali- 
corne, whose woful countenance would have softened or 
sot laughing wdioever might have observed it coolly. He 
had jiromptly intrenched himself behind a large chair, as if 
to avoid the first attacks of Madame de Saint-Bemy. lie 
had no hopes of prevailing with words, for she spoke louder 
than he, and without stopping ; but he reckoned upon 
the eloquence of his gestures. Tlio old lady would neither 
listen to nor see anything; Malicorne had long been one 
of her antipathies. But her anger was too great not to 
overflow from Malicorne to his accomplice. Montalais 
had her turn. 

“And you, Mademoiselle, — you maybe certain that 
I shall inform Madame of what is going on in the apart- 
ment of one of her ladies of honor.” 

“ Oh, dear mother ! ” cried Mademoiselle de la Valliere, 
“ for mercy’s sake, spare — ” 

“Hold your tongue, Mademoiselle, and do not uselessly 
trouble yoursidf to intercede for unworthy subjects. That 
a virtuous girl like you should be subjected to a bad 
example is, certainly, a misfortune great enough ; but 
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that you should sanction it by your indulgence is what 
I will not allow.” 

“But, in truth,” said Montalais, rebelling again, “ 1 do 
not know under what pretence you treat me thus. 1 nrn 
doing no harm, I suppose 1 ” 

“ And that great good-for-nothiug, MndemuisclU',” re- 
sumed Madame de Saint- llem\, pejutiug lo iMalicorne, 
“ is he here to do any goixl, I ask \ ( u ' ” 

“•lie is here for neitlier good iu<r harm, Ma.lamo ; he 
comes to see mo, — that is all.” 

“That is all very well, all very well'” said the old 
lady. “ Her royal Highness bhall be informed of it, and 
she will judge.” 

“ At all events,” replied Montalais, “I do not see 
why it should be forbidden that M. Malieoinu should 
have intentions towards me, if iiis intentions are lion 
orable.” 

“ Honorable intontioiis with such a face ! ” cried Ma- 
dame de Saint- ilemy. 

“ I thank you, in the name of my face, Madame,” said 
Malicorue. 

“ Come, my daughter, come ! ” continued Madame do 
Saint-Remy j “ we will go and inform Madame that at the 
very moment when she is w'eepuig for her Iiubband, at the 
moment when we are all weeping for a master in tliis old 
castle of Blois, the abode of grief, there are people who 
amuse themselves and make merry.” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed both the accused, with one voice. 

“ A maid of honor ! a maid of honor ! ” cried the old 
lady, lifting her hands towards heaven. 

“ Well, that is wdiero you are mistaken, Madame," said 
Montalais, highly exasiiorated ; “ 1 am no longer a maid 
of honor, — of Madame’s, at least.” 

“ Have you given in your resignation, Mademoiselle 1 
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That is well ! 1 cannot but applaud such a determina- 

tion, and 1 do applaud it.’* 

“I do not give in my resignation, Madame; I take 
another service, — that is all.*’ 

In the bourgeoisie or in the robe f ” asked Madame de 
Saint -Remy, disdainfully. 

“ Please to learn, Madame, that T am not a girl to serve 
either bourgeoises or rohines ; and that, instead of the 
miserable court at which you vegetate, 1 am going' to 
reside in a court almost royal.” 

“Ah I a royal court ! ” said Madame de Saint-Remy, 
forcing a laugh, — “a royal court! What think you of 
that, my daughter 1 ” and she turned round towards 
Mademoiselle de la Vallicre, whom she would by main 
force have dragged aw’ay from Montalais, and who, in- 
stead of obeying the impulse of Madame de Saint-Remy, 
looked first at her mother and then at Montalais with 
her beautiful conciliating eyes. 

“ I did not say a royal court, Madame,” replied Mon- 
talais, “ because Madame Henrietta, of England, who is 
about to become the wife of his royal Highness Monsieur, 
is not a queen. I said almost royal, and I spoke Cf)r- 
rectly, since she will be sister-in-law to the king.i” 

A thunderbolt falling upon the castle of Blois would 
not have astonished Madame de Saint-Remy as did this 
last sentence of Montalais. 

“ What do you say of her royal Highness Madame 
Henrietta 1 ” stammered the old lady. 

“ I say I am going to belong to her household, as maid 
of honor ; that is what T say.” 

“ As maid of honor ! ” cried at the same time Madame 
de Saint-Remy with despair, and Mademoiselle de la Val* 
li^re with delight. 

“Yes, Madame, as maid of honor.'* 
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The old lady’s head dropped os if tliu blow had been 
too severe for her; but almost immediately recoverlu;^ 
herself, she lauuclicd a last projectile at her adversary. 
“ Oh 1 ” said she, “ 1 have heard (*f many of these sorts 
of promises beforehaud, which often lead people to Hatter 
themselves with wild hoiies, and at the last moiaeut. 
when the time comes to k<“ep the promises and have tlio 
hopes realized, they are surprised to si‘u the great lullu- 
ence upon which they reckoned reduced to smoke." 

**Oh, Madame, the influence t)f my patron is beyond 
question, and his promises are as good as acts." 

“ And would it be indiscreet to ask you llie name of 
this powerful patron ? ” 

“ Oh, vwn. Dieu ! no ; it is that gentleman there,” said 
Montalais, pointing to Malicorne, who during all this 
scene had preserved the most imperturbable coolness and 
the most comic dignity. 

“ Monsieur ! " exclaimed Madame dc Saint-Pwcmy, with 
an explosion of hilarity, “ Monsieur is your patron ! Is 
the man whoso influence is so powerful and whose prom- 
ises are as good as acts, M. Malicorne 1 ” 

Malicorne bowed. 

As to Montalais, her sole reply was to draw the com- 
mission from her pocket, and show it to the old lady. 
^‘Here is the commission," said she. 

At once all was over. As soon as she had cast a 
rapid glance over this fortunate brevet, the good lady 
clasped her hands, an unspeakable expression of envy and 
despair contracted her countenance, and she was obliged 
to sit down to avoid fainting. Montalais was not mali- 
cious enough to rejoice extravagantly at her victory, or to 
overwhelm the conquered enemy, particularly when that 
enemy was the mother of her friend ; she used, then, 
but ^d not abuse^ her triumph. Malicorne was less 
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generous; he assumed noble attitudes in his arin-chaii‘, 
and stretched liimself out with a familiarity which two 
hours earlier would have drawn upon him threats of a 
caning. 

“ Maid of honor to the young Madame ! repeated 
Madame de Saint-Uemy, stdl but half convinced. 

“Yes, Madame; and tiirough the patronage of M. 
Mai 1 come, in orco ver. ’ ’ 

“ It is incredible ! " repeated the old lady. “Is it not 
incredible, Louise I” Jhit Louise did not reply; she was 
depressed, thoughtful, almost afflicted. J*assmg one hand 
over her beautiful brow, she sighed heavily. 

“Well, hut, Monsieur, “ said Madame de Saint-Jleiny, 
all at once, “ how <lid you manage to obtain this post 1” 

“ I asked fur it, Madame.” 

“Of whoml” 

“ One of rny friends.” 

“ And have you friends suffleicntly powerful at court to 
give you such jiroofsmf their influence ? ” 

“ It appears so.” 

“And may one ask the name of these friends 1” 

“ T did not say 1 had many friends, Madame ; I said I 
had one friend." 

“And tliat friend is called — ” 

“ Madame, you go too far ! When one has a friend as 
powerful as mine, he does not publish his name in that 
fashion in open day, in order that he may be stolen from 
him.” 

“You are right, Monsieur, to bo silent as to the name 
of that friend , for I think it would be pretty difficult for 
you to tell it.” 

“ At all events,” said Moiitalais, “ if the friend does 
not exist, the commission does ; and that cuts short the 
question.” 
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“ Then I conceive,” said Mudainc do Sinnt-llemy, with 
the gracious smile of a cat w'ho is going to s<*ratch, '' when 
I found Monsieur here just now — ” 

“ Wein*' 

“ He brought you your commission.” 

‘* Exactly, Madame ; yon have guessed riglitly.” 

“ Well, then, nothing can be more uioi*iil or j>roper.” 

“ I think so, Madame.” 

“ i\nd I have been wrong, as it ajipojirs, in reproaching 
you, Mademoisollo.” 

“Very wrong, Madame, but I am so aecustomed to 
your reproaches, that I pardon you these ” 

“ In that case let us be gone, lionise , wo have nothing 
further to do but to retire. Well ! ” 

“ Madame ! ” said La Yalliere, starting, “ did you 
speak 1 ” 

“ You do not appear to listen, my child.” 

“No, Madame, I was thinking.” 

“ About what 1 ” 

“ A thousand things.” 

“ You bear me no ill-will, at least, Louise'? ” cried Mon- 
talais, pressing her h.and. 

“And why should I, my dear Anre ? ” replied the girl, 
in a voice soft as a flute. 

“ Dame ! ” resumed Madame do Saint-Remy ; “ if she 
did bear you a little ill-will, poor girl, she (‘.ould not be 
much blamed.” 

“And why should she bear me ill-will, good heavens ! ” 

“ It appears to me that she is of as good a family, -and 
as pretty as you.” 

“ Mother ! mother ! ” cried Louise. 

“ Prettier a hundred times, Madame, — of a better 
family, no ; but that does not tell me why Louise should 
bear me ill-wilL” 
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•^Do you thiuk it will be very amusing for her to be 
buried alive at Bloia, when you are going to shine at 
Paris 1 ’* 

“ But, Madame, it is not I who prevent Louise follow- 
ing me thither ; on the contrary, I should certainly he 
moat happy if she came there.” 

“ But it appears that M. Malicorne, who is all-powerful 
at court — ” 

Ah I so much the worse, Madame ! ’* said Maliooroe ; 
“every one for himself in this poor world.** 

“ Malicorne ! ” said Montalais. Then stooping towards 
the young man : “ Engage Madame de SainURemy, either 
in disputing with her or making up with her ; 1 must 
speak to Louise ; *’ and at the same time a soft pressure 
*of the hand recompensed Malicorne for the obedience 
which was to follow, 

Malicorne went grumbling towards Madame de Saint- 
Remy ; while Montalais said to her friend, throwing one 
arm round her neck : “ What is the matter, say Y Is it 
true that you would not love me if I were to shine, as 
your mother says 1 ’* 

“ Oh, no 1 ” said tho young girl, with difficulty restrain- 
ing her tears ; on the contraiy, I rejoice at your good 
fortune.** • 

“Rejoice! why, one would say you are ready to 
cry !** 

“ Do people never weep but from envy ? ** 

“ Oh ! yes, 1 understand. 1 am going to Paris, and that 
word Paris recalls to your mind a certain cavalier — ** 

“ Aure ! ’* 

“ A certain cavalier who formerly lived near Blois and 
who now resides at Paris.” 

“ In truth, I know not what afls me, but I feel stifled.” 

“ Weep, then, weep, as you cannot give me a smile ! ** 
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Louise raised her sweet face, which the tears, rolling 
down one after the other, illumined like diamonds. 

Come, confess 1 *' said Montalais. 

" What shall I confess 1 ” 

“ What makes you woep ; people don’t weep without 
a cause. I am your friend; whatever you would wish 
me to do, I will do. Malicorne is more powerful than 
you would think. Do you wish to come to Paris ? ” 

V Alas ! ” sighed Louise. 

• ** Do you wish to come to Paris 1 ” 

To remain here alone in this old castle, 1 who have 
enjoyed the sweet habit of listening to your songs, of 
pressing your hand, of running about the park with you 1 
Oh, how dull 1 shall be, how quickly I shall die ! ” 

“ Do you wish to come to Paris 1 ” 

Louise breathed another sigh. 

You do not answer me.” 

What would you that I should answer you 1 ” 

“ Yes or no ; that is not very difficult, I think,” 

“ Oh ! you are very fortunate, Montalais I ” 

“ That is to say you would like to be in my place.” 
Louise was silent. 

“Little obstinate thing!” said Montalais;/' did ever 
any one keep her secrets from her friend thusi But 
confess that you would like to come to Paris; confess 
that you are dying with the wish to see Baoul again.” 

“ 1 cannot confess that.” 

“ Then you are wrong.” 

“ Whyl” 

“ Because — Do you see this commission 
“ To be sure I do.” 

“ Well, I would have procured for you one like it.” 

“ By whose means 1 ” 

“ Malicome’e.” 
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“ Aure, do you tell tlio truth 1 Is that possible ? ” 

“ Darnel Maliooriie is there ; and what he has done for 
me, ho must do for you.” 

Malicorne had heard his name pronounced twice; he 
was delighted at having an opportunity to get through 
with Madame do Saint-Ilemy, and he turned round : 
“ AVhat IS that, Mademoiselle^” 

“(’oine hither, Malicorne'” said Moiitalais, with an 
iinjienous gestiue. Malicorne obeyed. 

“ A commission like this ! ” said Moiitalais. 

“ How so'^” 

A commission like this ; that is plain enough.” 

“lint — ” 

“ I want one ; T must have one ! 

“ Oh, you must have one ! ” 

Yes.” 

“ It is impossible, is it not, M. Malicorne ? ” said Louise, 
with her sweet, soft voice. 

“ Dame 1 if it IS for you, Mademoiselle — ” 

“ For me. Yes, M. Malicorne, it would be for me.” 

“ And if Mademoiselle de Moiitalais asks it at the same 
time — ” 

“ Mademoiselle do Moiitalais does not ask it, she de- 
mands it.” 

“ Well, we will endeavor to obey you, Mademoiselle.” 

“ And you will have her appointed ? ” 

“ We will try.” 

No evasive reply. Louise de la Valliero shall be 
maul of honor to Madame Ileiiriotta within a week.” 

“ How you go on ! ” 

Within a week, or else — ” 

” AVell ! or else — ” 

“ You may take back your commission, M. Malicorne ; 
I will not leave my friend.” 
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“ Dear Moutalais ! ” 

Very well, keep your coimnihsioii , Madeiuoiselle do 
la Valliere shall b(i a maid of honor.” 

“ Is that true ] ” 

“ Quite true.” 

“I may tlicn hope to go to Paris 

“Depend upon it.” 

“Oh, M. Malioorne, what irooiinoK'. ' ” oriod Louise, 
clapping her hands and boundin''- wjtli joy. 

'“Little dissembler!” said Montaluis, “try again to 
make me believe you are not in lo\o wirh Jlaonl.” 

Louise blushed like a rose in June, but ins-tead of 
replying, ran and kissed her inotljcr, “Madame,” said 
she, “ do you know' tlial M. Malicorne. is going to have 
me appointed maid of honor 1 ’* 

“ M. Malicorne is a prnieo in disguise,” roplierl the old 
lady ; “ he is all-pow’erful.” 

“ Would you also like to bo maid of honor '( ” asked 
Malicorne of Madame de Saint-llemy. “AVliiie 1 am 
about it, I might as well get everybody ajipointed , ” and 
upon that he went away, leaving the poor lady (pute dis- 
concerted, as Tallomant des Kean.v would say. 

“Humph I ” murmured Malicorne, as ho descended flio 
stairs, — “ humph ! there is another thousand livres that 
I must pay ; but I must get through as wtdl as I can. My 
friend Maiiicamp does nothing for nothing.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MALICORNE AKD MAMCAMP. 

The introduction of these two new personages into this 
history, and that mysterious affinity of names and senti- 
ments, merit some attention on the part of the historian 
and the reader. Wc will then enter into some details 
concerning M. Malicorne and M. de Manicamp. Mali- 
corne, we know, had made the journey to Orleans in 
search of the commission destined for Mademoiselle de 
Montalais, the arrival of wliich had produced such a great 
sensation at the castle of Blois. At that moment M. de 
Manicamp was at Orleans. A singular personage was 
this M. de Manicamp; a very intelligent young fellow, 
always poor, always needy, although he dipped his hand 
freely into the purse of M. le Comte de Guiche, one of 
the best-furnished purses of the period. M. le Comte de 
Guiche had had as tlie companion of his boyhood this 
Manicamp, a poor gentleman vassal, born of the house 
of Grammont. M. do Manicamp, by his intelligence, had 
created himself a revenue in the opulent family of the 
celebrated marshal. From his infancy be had, by a cal- 
culation much in advance of his age, lent his name and 
his complaisance to the follies of the Comte de Guiche. 
If his noble companion had stolen some fruit destined for 
Madame la Marechale, if he had broken a mirror or put 
out a dog’s eye, Manicamp declared himself guilty of 
the crime committed, and received the punishment, which 
was not made the milder for falling upon the innocent. 
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But this system of abnegation was pro6 table ; instead of 
wearing such mean habiliments as his paternal fortunes 
entitled him to, ho was able to appear brilliant, superb, 
like a young noble of fifty thousand bvros a year. 

It was not that ho was moan in oharactor or humble 
in spirit ; no, he was a philosopher, or ralhor ho had the 
indifference, the apathy, the extravaganco which banish 
from man every feeling of the hierarchical world. His 
sole ambition was to spend money. Hut in this respect 
the worthy M. de Manicamp was a gulf. Three or four 
times every year regularly he drained the Comte de 
Guiche ; and when the Comte de (iliiiche was thorongldy 
drained, when he had turned out his pockets and his 
purse before him, and declared that it would be at least 
a fortnight before paternal munificence would refill those 
^ckets and that purse, Manicamp lost all his energy : 
he went to bed, remained there, ate nothing, and sold his 
fine clothes, under the pretence that, remaining in bed, 
he did not want them. During this prostration of mind 
and strength the purse of the Comte do Giiiche was get- 
ting full again, and when once filled, overflowed into that 
of Manicamp, who bought new clothes, dressed himself 
again, and rocommonced the same life he had followed 
before, ^his mania of selling his now clothes for a quar- 
ter of what they were worth had rendered our hero quite 
celebrated in Orleans, a city where generally — why, we 
should be puzzled to say — he came to pass his days of 
penitence. Provincial debauchees, fops of six hundred 
livres a year, shared the leavings of his opulence. 

Among the admirers of these splendid toilettes, our 
friend Malicome was conspicuous ; he was the son of a 
syndic of the city, of whonl M. le Prince de Conde, always 
needy like a Cond^, often borrowed money at enormous 
interest. M. Malicome kept the paternal money-chest ; 
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that is to say, in those times of easy morals ho had made 
for himself, by following the example of his father, and 
lending ut high interest for short terms, a revenue of 
eighteen hundred livres, without reckoning six hundred 
other hvres furnished by the goncrosit}^ of the syndic; so 
tliat Miilicorne was the king of the gay youth of Orleans, 
having twenty-four hundred hvres to scatter, squander, 
and waste on follies of every kind. But, quite in con- 
trast to Manicainp, Malicorne was lembly ambitious. He 
loved from ambition, ho spent money from ambition, and 
he would have ruined hiiiisclf from ambit'Oii. 

]\Iahccrne had doterniinod to rise, at whatever price it 
might cost ; and for this, at wliatovcr price it did cost, he 
had given himself .i mistress and a fiieiid. 'fhe mistress. 
Mademoiselle de Montalais, was cruel, as regai’ded the 
highest favors of love; but she was of a noble family, 
and that was sullicient for Malicorne. The friend had no 
fnendshij), hut he was the favorite of the Comte de Giiiche, 
himself the friend of Monsieur the king’s brother ; and 
that was sulHcicnt for Malicorne. Only, in the chapter 
of charges, Mademoiselle do Montalais cost per amimi, in 
ribbons, gloves, and sweets, a thousand livres; Moiu- 
camp cost — money lent, never returned — from twelv'' to 
fifteen Inmihotl hvres per aunam : so that ‘there was 
nothing left for Malicorne. Ah, yes, wc are mistaken ; 
there was left the paternal strong-box. He employed a 
mode of proceeding, upon wdiich ho preserved the most 
profound secrecy, and which consisted in advancing to 
himself, from the coffer of the syndic, half a dozen years, 
that is to say, fifteen thousand livres, swearing to himself 
— obser\"e, quite to himself — to repay this deficiency as 
soon as an opportunity should present itself. The oppor- 
tunity was expected to be the concession of a good post 
in the household of Monsieur, when that household should 
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be estublibhed at the pcriiul <>F Ins i\i urlaL-i This period 
had arrived, and the houbfliold wns at lacjt about to bo 
establiHlicd. 

A good post in the family' of .t pnneo of tin. lilood, 
when it is given by tbcMnfliu'iioo lud on tli(> na-oimiu'ii 
dation of.sueh a friend ah tin* < '-mte di ihiiclK', is \\< ith 
at least twelve tlioiisaud livres juv (-n > >n/ , and 1\ the 
means which M. Midiconie had tni m to nnKC Ins n m*- 
nucif fructify, twelve thousainl hv 111114111 nso to twenty 
thousand. Then, when once an m unih(‘nt ol this post, 
he would inarry Madeinoibclle dc Mom alms. Mademoi- 
selle de Moiitalais, of a lauiily vUnoli tiie woman's snli* 
ennobles, not only would be doweied, but would ennoble 
Malicorue. Hut in order that Mailmnoisclle de Montalais, 
who had not a large patrimonial foitnne, idthoM|:h an 
only daughter, might be .suit.ihly doweied, it W'as n(>(‘(‘s- 
sary that she slioiild belong to somo great jirimesh as 
prodigal as the dovMiger Madame w.is covetous, and in 
order that the wife should not be «)n one side while tlm 
husband was on the other, — a situation wliieli jrresents 
serious inconveniences, jiai ticularly with eb.iraeiers liko 
those of the future consorts, — Alaliconie had conceived 
the idea of making the central point of union the house- 
hold of Moiisiour the king’s bi other. Mademoiselle de 
Montalais would be maid of honor to Madame. M. 
Malioome would be officer to Monsieur. 

It is plain that the plan was formed by a clear head ; 
it is plain, also, that it had been bravely executed. Mali- 
como had asked Mamcainp to ask tlio Comte dc Cluiche 
for a commission of maid ot honor ; and the Comte do 
Giiiche had asked this commission of Monsieur, who liad 
signed it without hesitation. The moral plan of Mali- 
come, — - for we may well suppose that the combinations 
of a mind as active as his were not confined to the present 
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but extended to the future, — the moral plan of Mali' 
;orne, we say, was this : to obtain entrance into the 
household of Madame Henrietta for a woman devoted to 
himself, who was intelligent, young, handsome, and in- 
triguing ; to learn, by means of this woman, all the 
feiniiiiiie secrets of the young household ; while he, 
Malicorne, and his friend Manicamp should betw'een 
them know all the male secrets of the young com- 
munity. By these meaus a rapid and splendid fortune 
might bo acquired. Malicorne was a vile name, — he 
who bore it had too much wit to conceal this truth 
from himself, — but an estate might be purchased ; and 
Malicorne of some place, or even Malicorne itself, quite 
short, would sound nobly in the ear. 

It was not improbable that a most aristocratic origin 
might be found for this name of Malicorne ; might it not 
come from some estate where a bull with fatal horns had 
caused some great misfortune, and baptized the soil with 
the blood it had spilt 1 It is true, this plan presented 
itself bristling with difficulties ; but the greatest of all 
was Mademoiselle de Montalais herself. Capricious, va- 
riable, sly, giddy, free, prudish, a virgin armed with claws, 
Erigone stained with grapes, she sometimes overturned, 
with a single dash of her white fingers or with a single 
puff from her laughing lips, the edifice which had em- 
ployed the patience of Malicorne a mouth to establish. 

Love aside, Malicorne was happy ; but this love which 
he could not help feeling, he had the strength carefully 
to conceal, persuaded that at the least relaxing of the 
ties by which he had bound his Protean sweetheart, the 
demon would overthrow him and laugh at him. He 
humbled his mistress by disdaining her. Burning with 
desire when she advanced to tempt him, he had the art 
to appear like ice, persuaded that if he opened his arms 
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Blie would run away laughiiifj at him. On her bide, 
Montalais believed that she did not love Alalicorne , while, 
on the contrary, she did love him. Maliconie lepeated 
to her so often his protestations of iiidilFcrencc, tliat she 
finished, sometimes, by l)clo*\ mo lorn, and then she hc- 
lieved she detested him If Aie tried t > bring hint bav.k 
by coquetry, Mabcoriie j)hi3ed at eiMHuliy better tlian 
she could. But what maile iMontalais hold to Malirorne 
inseparably was that Mabcorne ulwaxs iMine cnun-full 
ofi fresh news brought fiom toe court and the city; 
that he always brought to Ifiois a fashion, a secret, or 
a' perfume ; that he never a.sked for a meeting, hut, on 
the contrary, required to be supplicated to receive tlie 
favors he burned to obtain. On her side, Montalais 
was no raiser with stones. B3' her means IVlalicorno 
learned all that passed in the family of the dowager 
Madame; aud he related to Mauicamp tales that made 
him ready to die with laughing, which the latter out 
of idleness took readj^-made to M. de (jiuichc, who car 
ried them to Monsieur. 

Such, in short, was the w'oof of petty interests and 
petty conspiracies which muted Blois with Orleans, and 
Orleans with Paris; ami which was about to bring into 
the last-named city, wdiere fahe was to produce so great 
a revolution, the poor little La Valliere, who was far from 
suspecting, as she returned joyfully', leaning on the arm 
of her mother, for what a strange future slip was reserved. 
As to the good man, Malicorue, — we speak of the syndic 
of Orleans, — he did not see luorc clearly into the present 
than others did into the future; and hud no suspicion, 
as he walked every day, betw'ceri three and five o'clock, 
after his dinner, upon the Place Ste.-Catherine, in his 
gray coat, cut after the fashion of Louis XIIL, and his 
cloth shoes with great knots of ribbon, that it was he 
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who paid for all those bursts of laughter, all those stolen 
kisses, all those whisperings, all that ribhonry, and all 
those bubble projects which formed a chaui of forty-five 
lengues lu length, from the palais of Blois to the Palws- 
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(HAPTKR X. 

MANICAMP AND M A LI CO UN E. 

^^LicoRNE left Blois, US WO have said, and went to 
find his friend Maiiicamp, then in temporary retreat in 
the city of Orleans. It was just at the moment when 
that young nobleman was employed m selling the last 
piece of decent clothing he had left, lie had, a fortnight 
before, extorted from the Comte de Cuiche a hundred 
pistoles, all he had to assist in equipping hmi jiroperly to 
go and meet Madame, on her arrival at Havre. He had 
drawn from Malicorno, three days before, fifty pistoles, the 
price of the commission obtained for Montalais. He had 
then no expectations of anything else, having exhausted 
all his resources, with the exception of sullmg a handsome 
suit of cloth and satin, all embroidered and laced with 
gold, which had been the admiration of the court. But 
to be able *10 sell tins suit, the last be had left, — as we 
have been forced to confess to the reader, — Manieuinp 
had been obliged to take to his bed. No more fire, no 
more pocket-money, no more walking-money ; nothing but 
sleep to take the place of banquets, companies, and balls. 
It has been said, “ Ho who sleeps, dines ; ” but it has 
not been said. He who sleeps, plays , or. He who sleeps, 
dances. Manicainp, reduced to this extremity of neither 
playing nor dancing for a week at least, was consequently 
very sad ; he was expecting a usurer, and saw Malicome 
enter. A cry of distress escaped him. 
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Eh ! what ! ” said lie, in a tone which nothing can 
describe, “ is that you again, dea friend 1 ” 

“ Humph ! you are very polite I ^aid Malicome. 

“ Ay ; but, look you, I was expecting money, and in- 
stead of the money, 1 see you come.*’ 

“And suppose I brought you some money?” 

“ Oh, then it is quite another thing ! You are very 
welcome, rny dear friend ! ” and he hold out his hand, 
not for the hand of Malicorne, but for his purse. 
Malicorne pretended to be mistaken, and gave him his 
Iiaiid. 

“ And tho money 1 ” said Manicarnp. 

“ My dear friend, if you wish to have it, earn it.” 

“ What must bo done for it I ” 

“ Earn it, parUeu! ” 

“And in what way?” 

“ Oh, it is hard, I warn you 1 ” 

“ The devil ! ” 

“ You must get out of bed, and go immediately to 
M. Ic Uomte de Guiche.” 

“ I get up ! ” said Manicarnp, stretching himself in his 
bed voluptuously ; “ oh, no, thank you ! ” 

“You have, then, sold all your clothes?” 

“No; I have one suit left, — the handsomest even, — 
but I expect a purchaser.” 

“And the hose ? ” 

“Well, if you look, you can see them on that chair.” 

“ Very well ; since you have some hose and a doublet 
left, put your legs into the first and your back into the 
other, have a horse saddled, and set off.” 

“Not 1.” 

“ And why not ? ” 

“ Morhleu I don’t you know, then, that M. de Guiche 
is at ^tampes ? ” 
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“ No ; I thought he was at Paris. Yon will have then 
only fifteen leagues to go, instead of tljirty.” 

“You are a wonderfully clever ft How ! If I were to 
ride fifteen leagues in these clothes they woidd never 
be fit to put on again ; aud instead of Bulling them for 
thirty pistoles, I should bo obliged to take fifteen for 
them.” 

“ Sell them for what j’oii like, but T must have a second 
comfiaission of maid of honor.” 

“Good ! For whom? Is M<»ntalais doubled, then?” 

“Vile fellow ! It is you who are doubled , }uu swallow 
up two fortunes, — mine and that of M. Ic Comte de 
Guiche.” 

“You should say that of M. lo Comte de Guiche and 
yours.” 

“ That is true, — honor where it is due ; hut I retuni 
to my commission.” 

“ Aud you are wrong.” 

“ Prove me that.” 

“ My friend, there wmU be only twelve maids of honor 
for Madame ; I have already obtained for you what 
twelve hundred women arc trying for, and for that I was 
forced to employ diplomacy.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know you have been quite heroic, my dear 
friend.” 

“ We know what wc are about,” said Manicamp. 

“ To whom do you tell that ? When I am king, I 
promise you one thing.” 

“ What ? To call yourself Malicome I. ? ” 

'* No ; to make you superintendent of my finances. But 
that is not the question now.” 

“ Unfortunately.” 

“ The present affair is to procure for me a Second place 
of maid of honor.” 
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“ My friend, if you were to promise me heaven I would 
not disturb rnysolf at this moment.” 

Malicornc chinked the money in his pocket. “ There 
are twenty pistoles here,” said he. 

“And what would you do with twenty pistoles, mion 
Ditn ! ” 

“ Well,” said Malicorne, a little angrily, “ suppose I 
were only to add them to the five hundred you already 
owe me 'I ” • 

“ You are right,” replied Manicamp, stretching out hRj 
hand again, “ and in that point of view I can accept them. 
Give them to me.” 

“ One moment. What the devil ! it is not only hold- 
ing out your hand that will do ; if I give you the twenty 
pistoles, shall I have my commission ? ” 

“ To be sure you shall.” 

“ Soon 1 ” 

“ To-day.” 

“Oh, take caio, M. de Manicamp 1 You undertake 
much, and I do not ask all that. Thirty leagues in one 
day is too much, and you would kill yourself.” 

“ 1 think nothing impossible when obliging a friend.” 

“ Ytm are quite heroic.” 

“ Where arc the twenty pistoles?" 

“ Here they arc,” said Malicorne, showing them. 

“That is well.” 

“Yes, but, my dear M. Manicamp, you would con- 
sume them 111 nothing but post-horses.” 

“No, no ; make yourself easy on that head.” 

“ Pardon me ; why, it is fifteen leagues from this place 
to ^Itampes.” 

“ Fourteen.” 

“ Well, foflrteen be it. Fourteen leagues make seven 
posts, at twenty sous the post, seveu livres ; seven livres 
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the courier, fourteen ; as many for coining back, twenty- 
eight; as much for bed and supper, — tluit makes suity 
of the livres which this accommodation would cost 
you.” 

Maiiicamp stretched liiinsidf like a serpent in his bed, 
and fixing his two great eyes njxm Malicorne, “You are 
right,” said he ; “ I could not return before to-morrow 
and he took the twenty jiistoles. 

“ Now, then, be off ' ” 

• “ Well, as I ciuinot be back before to-inonow, we have 
time.” 

“ 'J'irne for what 1 ” 

“ Time to play.” 

“ What do you wish to play with ] ” 

“ Your twenty pistoles, jjarJieu 
“ No ; you always win.” 

“ I will wager them, then.” 

“ Against what 1 ” 

“Against twenty others.” 

“ And what shall be the object of the wager ? ’* 

“This. Wo have said it was fourteen leagues to 
^Itampcsl ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And*fourteen leagues back 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Consequently twenty-eight leagues.” 

“Doubtless.” 

“ Well, for tlicsc twenty eight leagues you cannot allow 
less than fourteen hours 1 ” 

“ That is agreed.” 

“One hour to find the Comte de Ouiche.” 

“ Go on." 

“ And an hour to persuade him to write a letter to 
Monsieur.” 

VOL, II, — ? 
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Just BO.” 

“ Sixteen hours in all.” 

“ You reckon as well as M. Colbert.” 

“ It is now twelve o'clock.” 

Half-past.” 

“ Humph ! you have a fine watch.” 

“ What were you saying 1 ” said Malicomc, putting his 
watch back into his fob. 

“ Ah ! true ; I was offering to lay you twenty pistoles 
against those you have lent me, that you will have tfee 
Comte do Guichc’s letter in — ” 

“ How soonl” 

“ In eight hours.” 

1 lave yon a winged horse ? ” 

“That IS my affair. Will you wager ? ” 

“ I shall have the count’s letter in eight hours 1 ” 
“Yes.” 

“ Signed 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ In hand 1 ” 

“ In hand.” 

“ Well, be it so ; I wager,” said Malicome, curious to 
know how this seller of clothes would get through. 

“ Is it agreed I ” 

“ It is.” 

“ Pass me the pen, ink, and paper.” 

“ Here they are.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Mauicamp raised himself with a sigh, and leaning 
on his left arm, in his host hand traced the following 
lines : — 

An oi-der for a place of maid of honor to Madame, which 
M. le Comte de Quiche will take upon him to obtain at eight. 

DS MANlGAli?. 
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This painful task accomplished, he stretched himself 
at full length again. 

“ Well 1 ” asked Malicomo, “ what does this mean 1 ” 

“ That means that if yon are in a hurry to have the 
letter from the Comte de Guichc for Monsieur, I have 
won my wager.” 

“How the devil is thatl” 

** That is transparent enough, I tliiiik ; you take that 
paper.” 

Weill” 

” And you set out instead of me.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“You put your horses to their best speed.” 

“ Good 1 ” 

“ In six hours you will be at ^^tampes ; in seven 
hours you have the letter from the count, and I shall 
have won my wager without having stirred from my 
bed, — which suits me and you too at the same time, 
I am very sure.” 

“ Decidedly, Manicarap, you are a great man.” 

“ I know that.” 

“ I am to start, then, for Etampes 1 ” 

“Directly.” 

“ I am tb go to the Comte de Guiche with this order 1” 

“ He will give you a similar one for Monsieur.” 

“ I am to go to Paris.” 

“ You will go and find Monsieur with the Comte de 
Quiche's order.” 

“ Monsieur will approve 1 ” 

“ Instantly.” 

“ And I shall have my commission 1 ” 

“ You shall.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“Well, I hope I behave properly!” 
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“ Admirably.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ You do as you ])loase, then, with the Comte do 
Guiche, my dear Manicampl” 

“ hlxcept making money of him, — everything.’’ 

“ Diabh ! tlic exception is annoying ; but then, if in- 
stead of asking him for money, you were to ask — ” 
“What?” 

“ Something important.” 

“ What do you call important ? ” 

“ Well, suppose one of your friends asked you to ren- 
der him a service ? ” 

“ I would not render it to him.” 

“ Sellish fellow ! ” 

“ Or at least I would ask him what service he would 
lender me in exchange.” 

“ Ah ! that is fair. Well, that friend speaks to you,” 
“What 1 you, Maheoruo ! ” 

“Yes; It is I.” 

“ Ah ! you are rich, then ? ” 

“ 1 have still fifty pistoles left.” 

“Exactly the sum T want. Where are those fifty 
pistoles? ” 

“ Here,” said Mai iconic, slapping his pockett 
“ Then speak, my friend ; what do you want ? ” 
Malicorno took up the pen, ink, and paper again, and 
presented them all to Mauicamp. " Write ! ” said he, 

“ Dictate ! ” 

“ An order for a place in the household of Monsieur.” 

“ Oh I ” said Mauicamp, laying down the pen, “ a place 
in the household of Monsieur for fifty pistoles ? ” 

“You mistook me, my friend; you did not hear 
plainly.” 
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** What did jou su^', then?’* 

“1 said five Iniiidred.” 

And the five hundred 1 ** 

'*llere they are.” 

Manicamp devoured the rouleau with liis eyes ; hut this 
time Malicorne held it at a distance. ” Eh ! what do you 
say to that? Five liundred pistoles.” 

“I say it is for nothing, my friend,” said Manicamp, 
taking up the pen again, “and )ou will wear out my 
crgdit. Dictate ! ” 

Malicorne continued : — 

“Which my friend the Oonite de (huche will obtain liom 
Monsieur for my fneml Maliroine.” 

“ There you arc ! ” said Manicamp. 

“ Pardon me, you have forgotten to sign.” 

“ Ah ! that is true. The five hundicd jiistolos?” 

“ Here are two hundred and fifty of them.” 

“And the other two hundred and fifty?” 

“ When I shall be in possession of my jdace.” 

Manicamp made a face. 

“ In that case give me the recommendation back 
again.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ To add two words to it.” 

“ Two words ? ” 

“Yes; two words only.” 

“What are they?” 

“ ‘ In haste.* ” 

Malicorne returned the recommendation ; Manicamp 
added the words. 

“(lood ! ” said Malicorne, taking hack the paper. 

Manicamp began to count the pistoles. “ There are 
twenty wiinting," said he. 
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“ How 80 1 ” 

“ The twenty I have won/* 

“ In what way 1 ’* 

“ Uy wagering that you would have the letter from the 
Comte de Quiche in eight hours.” 

“ That *8 fair ; ” and he gave him the twenty pistoles. 

Mauicarap began to take up his gold by handfuls, and 
pour it down in cascades upon his bed. 

“This second place,** murmured Malicorne, while dry- 
ing his paper, “ which, at the first glance, appears to cost 
me more than the first, but — ** 

He stopped, took up the pen in his turn, and wrote to 
Montalais : — 

Mademoiselle, — Announce to your friend that her com- 
mifiaion will not be long in arriving. I uni setting out to get 
it signed ; that will be eighty-six leagues I shall have gone for 
the love of you. 

Then with his cunning smile, resuming his broken solil- 
oquy, “ This place,” said he, “ at the first glance, appears 
to cost me more than the first ; but the benefit will be, I 
hope, in proportion to the expense, and Mademoiselle de 
la Vallicro will bring me back more than Mademoisrlln 
de Montalais, or else — or else my name is ncNt Malicorne. 
Farewell, Manicamp 1 ” and he left the room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE GOURTTARD OF THE HOTEL GttAMMONT. 

When Malicorne arrived at ^tampos, ho was informed 
that the Comte de Cniehc had just set out for Paris. He 
took a two homV rest, and tlien prepared to continue his 
journey. He reached Paris during the night, and alighted 
at a small hotel which he had frequented in his previous 
journeys to the capital, and nt eight o’clock the next 
morning presented himself at the Hotel Grammont. 
Maliconie arrived just in time; for the Comte de Guiche 
was on the point of taking leave of Monsieur before sot- 
ting out for Havre, where the elite of the French nobility 
had gone to await Madaine’s arrival from England. Mab 
icorne pronounced the name of Mauicamp, and was imme- 
diately admitted. He found the Comte de Guiche in the 
courtyard of the Hotel Grammont, inspecting his horses, 
which his trainers and equerries were passing in review 
before him. The count, in the presence of bis trades 
people and of his servants, was engaged in praising or 
blaming, as the case seemed to deserve, the appointments, 
horses, and harness which were submitted to his inspec- 
tion, when, in the midst of this important occupation, the 
name of Manicamp was announced. 

“ Manicamp ! ’’ be exclaimed ; “ let him enter by all 
means ; '• and he advanced a few steps towards the door. 

Malicorne slipped through the half-open door, and 
looking at the Comte de Guiche, who was surprised to see 
a face which he did not recognize instead of the one he 
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expected, said : “ Forgive me, Morisiour the Count, but I 
believe a mistake has hoeii made. M. Manicamp himself 
was annoiinoed to you, instead of which it is only an 
envoy from him.” 

“ Ah ! ” said l'>e Giiiche, rather coldly ; “and what do 
you bring me ? ” 

“ A letter, Monsieur the Count.” Malicorne handed 
him the docuiiiont, and narrowly watched the count’s 
face, who, ns he read it, began to laugh. , 

“ What ! ” he exclaimed, “ another maid of honor *1 Are 
all the maids of honor in France, then, under his protec- 
tion ?” Malicorne bowed. “ Why docs he not come him- 
self'?” De (biiche inquired. 

“He is confined to his bed.” 

“ Tlic deuce ! he has no money, then, I suppose,” said 
Do (iiiiehr, shrugging his shoulders. “But what docs he 
do with his money ? ” 

kralieorne made a movement to indicate that upon this 
subject he w’as as ignorant as the count himself. 

“Then why docs he not mako use of his credit 1” 
oontiniied De (luiehe. 

“ With regard to that, I think — ” 

“ What t ” 

“1Miat Manicamp has credit with no one bift yourself, 
Monsieur the Count.” 

“ He will not bo at Havre, then ” 

Whereupon Malicorne made another movement. 

“ It seems to be impossible, and yet every one will bo 
there.” 

“ I trust, Monsieur the Count, that he will not neglect 
80 excellent an opportunity.” 

“He should bo at Paris by this time.” 

“ Ho w’ill take the cross road, to make up for lost time.” 

“ Where is he now 1 ” 
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“ At Orleans." 

“Monsieur," said De (Juiche, bowing, “you seem to 
me a man of very good taste." 

Malieorne wore Manicamp’s clot Ik s. He bowed in re- 
turn, saying, “You do me very great latnor, Monsieur." 

“ Whom have 1 the pleasure of addressing t " 

“ My uame is Malieorne, Monsieur." 

“ M. de Malieorne, what do you think of these justol- 
hol^ers ? ” 

• Malieorne was a man of great readiness, and immedi- 
ately understood the situation. Besides, the “ dt' " whicli 
De Guiche liad prefixed to Malicorne’s name raised him to 
the rank of the person with whom he was conversing. He 
looked at the bolsters with the air of a comioihseur, and 
said, without hesitation, “Somewhat heavy. Monsieur." 

“You see," said De Guiche to the saddler, “ this gentle- 
man, who is a man of taste, thinks your holsters heavy, 
— a complaint I had already made." The saddler was 
full of excuses. 

“ And what do you think," asked Do Guiche, “ of this 
horse, which is a purchase I have just made 1 " 

“ To look at him, lie seems perfect, Monsieur the Count ; 
but I must mount him before I give you iny opinion." 

** Do so* M. do Malieorne, and ride him round the court 
two or three times." 

The courtyard of the hotel was so arranged that when- 
ever there was any occasion for it, it could be used as a 
riding-school. Maliconie, with perfect ease, arranged the 
curb and snaffle reins, placed his left hand on the horse’s 
mane, and with his foot in the stirrup raised himself to 
the saddle. At first he made the horse walk the whole 
circuit of the courtyard at a foot-pace ; next at a trot ; 
lastly at a gallop. He then drew up close to the count, 
dismounted, and threw the bridle to a groom standing by. 
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“ Well,” sfvid the count, “ what do you think of it, M. 
de Malicorne 1 ” 

“This horse, Monsieur the Count,” said Malicorne, “is 
of the Mecklenburg breed. In looking to see whether the 
bit suited his mouth, I saw that he was rising seven, the 
very ago when the training of a war-horse should begin. 
The fore-hand is light. A horse which holds his head 
high, it is said, never tires his rider’s hand. The withers 
are rather low. The drooping of the hind-quarters would 
almost make me doubt the purity of its German breQ,d, 
and 1 think there is English blood in him. He stands 
well on his legs, but he trots high, and may cut himself, 
which requires attention to be paid to his shoeing. He 
is tractable ; and as I made him turn round and change 
his feet, I found him quick and ready in doing so.” 

“ Well said, M. de Malicorne,” exclaimed the count ; 
“you are a judge of horses, I perceive ; ” then, turning 
toward the new arrival again, he continued : “ You are 
most becomingly dressed, M. de Malicorne. That is not 
a provincial cut, I presume. Such a style of dress is not 
to be met with at Tours or Orleans.” 

“ No, Monsieur the Count ; my clothes were made at 
Paris.” 

“ There is no doubt of that. But let us resume our 
own affair. Manicamp wishes, then, for the appointment 
of a second maid of honor.” 

“You perceive what he has written, Monsieur the 
Count.” 

“ For whom was the first appointment 1 ” 

Malicorne felt the color rise in bis face, as he answered 
hurriedly, “ A charming maid of honor, Mademoiselle de 
Montalais.” 

** Ah ! you are acquainted with her 1 ” 

** We are affianced, or nearly so.” 
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That is quite another thing, then , a thousand com- 
pliments,” exclaimed De Guiche, upon whose lips a cour- 
tier’s jest was already flitting, but to whom the word 
“affianced,” applied by Malicornr to Mademoiselle de 
Montalais, recalled the respect due to women. 

“And for whom is the second appomtmont destined 1 ” 
inquired De Guiche ; “ is it for any cuie to w horn Mamcamp 
may happen to be affianced 1 In that case I pity her, poor 
girl ! for she will have a sad fellow for a husband.” 

, “ No, Monsieur tlie fount ; the second aiipointinent is 
for Mademoiselle de la Baume le Blanc de la Valliere.” 

“ Unknown,” said De Guiche. 

“Unknown I yes, Monsieur,” said MaJicorne, smiling 
in his turn. 

“ Very good. I will speak to Monsieur about it. By 
the by, she is of gentle birth '? ” 

“ She belongs to a very good family, and is maid of 
honor to Madame the Dowager.” 

“ Very well. Will you accompany me to Monsieur 1 ” 

“ Most certainly, if I may be permitted the honor.” 

“ Have you your carriage 1 ” 

“ No ; I came here on horseback.” 

“ Dressed as you are 1 ” 

“ No, •Monsieur ; I posted from Orleans, and changed 
my travelling suit for the one I have on, in order to 
present myself to you.” 

“ True, you have already told me you came from Or- 
leans ; " saying which he crumpled Manicamp’s letter in 
his hand, and thrust it in his pocket. 

“ Monsieur,” said Malicomc, timidly, “ I do not think 
you have read all.” 

“ Not read all, do you say 1” 

“ No ; there were two letters in the same envelope.” 

“ Oh I are you sure I ” 
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“ Quite sure.” 

“ Let us look, then,” said the count, as he opened the 
letter again. 

“Ah ! you are right,” he said, opening the paper which 
he had not yet read. 

“I suspected it,” he continued; “another application 
for an appointment under Monsieur. This Manicanip is 
a perfect gulf ; he is carrying on a trade in it.” 

“ No, Monsieur the Count , he wishes to make a present 
of it.” 

“ To whom 1 ” 

“ To myself, Monsieur.” 

“ Why did you not say so at once, my dear M. de 
Mauvaisecorne 1 ” 

“Malicorne, Monsieur the Count.” 

“ Forgive me ; it is the Latin which bothers me, — 
that terrible habit of derivations. Why the deuce are 
young men of family taught Latin 1 Ma/a and mauvaise, 
— you understand it is the same thing. You will forgive 
mo, I trust, M. de Malicorne.” 

“ Your kindness affects me much, Monsieur ; but it is 
a reason why I should make you acquainted with one 
circumstance without any delay.” 

“ What is it, Monsieur 1 ” 

“ That I was not born a gentleman. I am not without 
courage, and not altogether deficient in ability, but my 
name is Malicorne simply.” 

“ You appear to me, Monsieur,” exclaimed the count, 
looking at the astute face of his companion, “to be a 
most agreeable man. Your face pleases me, M Malicorne ; 
and you must possess some indisputably excellent qualities 
to have pleased that egotistical Manicamp Be candid, 
and tell me whether you are not some saint descended 
upon the earth.” 
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“Why roT’ 

“ For the simple reason that he makes you a pres- 
ent of anything. Did } oil not say that lie intended to 
make you a present of some appoii.hnent in the king’s 
household ] ” 

“ I beg your pardon, Monsieur the ( omU ; but if I 
succeed in obtaining the ajipointinent, }oii, and not ho, 
will have bestowed it on me.” 

V Jicsides, he will not have given it to you for nothing, 
J suppose. J^tay, I have it' — lliere is a Malicorne at 
Orleans, who lends money to the jinnee ” 

“1 think that must be iny father, Moiibieur.” 

“Ah! the prince has the father, and that terrible de- 
vourer of a Manicainp has the son. Take care, Monsieur ! 
I know him. ile will fleece you comjiletely.” 

“The only difference is that I lend without interest,” 
said Malicorne, smiling 

“ I was correct in saying that you wore a saint, or that 
you very much rebcmhled one. M. Malicorne, you sliall 
have the post you want, or I will forfeit my mime.” 

“Ah! Monsieur the Count, what a debt of gratitude 
shall I not ow^c you 1 ” said Malicorne, enraptured. 

“ Let us go to the jirince, my dear M. Malicorne , ” 
and De'Guichc proceeded towards the door, desiring 
Malicorne to follow him. 

At the very moment they were about to cross the 
threshold, a young man ajipeared on the other side, lie 
was from twenty-four to twenty -five years of age, of pale 
complexion, thin lijis, bright eyes, and brown hair and 
eyebrows. “ Good-day,” he said, suddenly, almost push- 
ing De Guiche back into the courtyard again. 

“ Ah ! is that you, De Wardes 1 What ! and booted, 
spurred, and whip in hand too 1 ” 

“ The most befitting costume for a man about to set 
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off for Havre. There will be no one left in Paris to- 
morrow ; ” and the new-comer saluted Maliconio with 
groat ceremony, Avhose handsome dress gave him the 
appearance of a prince in rank. 

“ M. Malicorne,” said De Guiche to his friend. De 
Wardes bowed. 

“M. de Wardes,” said De Guiche to Malicorne, who 
bowed in return. ** By the by, De Wardes,” continued 
Do Guichc, you who are on the watch for this sort of 
thing, can you toll us what appointments arc still vacautr 
at the Court, or rather in the prince’s household ? ” 

“ In the prince’s household,” said De Wardes, looking 
up with an air of consideration; “let me see, — that of 
the master of the horse is vacant, I believe." 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Malicorne, “ there is no question of 
such a post as that. Monsieur ; my ambition is not nearly 
so exalted.” 

De Wardes had a more penetrating observation than 
Do C niche, and he understood Malicorne immediately. 
“The fact is,” he said, looking at him from bead to foot, 
“ a man must bo either a duke or a peer to fill that post." 

“ All I solicit,” said Malicorne, “ is a very hnmble ap- 
pointment ; I am of little importance, and I do not rank 
myself above my position.” 

“M. Malicorue, whom you see here,” said De Guiche 
to De Wardes, “ is a very excellent fellow, whose only 
misfortune is that of not being of gentle birtli. But as 
far as I am concerned, you know, I attach little value to 
those who have gentle birth alone to boast of.” 

“ Assuredly,” said De Wardes ; “ but will you allow me 
to remark, my dear count, that, without rank of some 
sort, one can hardly hope to belong to his royal Highness's 
household.” 

“You are right,” said the count ; “ the etiquette is veiy 
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Strict with regard to such matters. The deuce ! we never 
thought of that.” 

** Alas ! a sad misfortune for me, Monsieur the Count ! " 
said Malicorne, changing color slightly. 

Yet not without remedy, T hope,’ returned De Guiche. 
The remedy is found easily enough,” exclaimed De 
Wardes; “you can bo created a genrlenian, iny dear 
Monsieur. His Eminence the rirdinal Mozarin did 
nothing else from morning till night ” 

Husli, hush, De Wardes ! ” snid the count ; “ no jests 
of that kind ; it ill becomes us to turn such matters into 
ridicule. Letters of nobility, it is true, are pun'hasable ; 
but that is a sufficient misfortune without the nobles 
themselves laughing at it.” 

“ Upon my word, De Guiche, you ’re quite a Puritan, 
as the English say.” 

At this moment the Vicomte de Bragolonne was an- 
nounced by one of the servants in the courtyard, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as he would have done in a salon. 

“ Come here, my dear Raoul. What ! you, too, booted 
and spurred? You are setting off, then?” 

Rragelomie approached the group of young men, and 
saluted them with that quiet and serums manner which 
was peciiliar to him. His salutation >\as principally ad- 
dressed to De Wardes, with whom he was unacquainted, 
and whose features, on perceiving Raoul, had assumed 
a strange sternness of expression. “ I have come, De 
Guiche,” he said, “ to ask your companionship. We set 
off for Havre, I presume. ’ 

“This is admirable, this is delightful ! We shall have 
a capital journey. M. Malicornc, M. dc Bragolonne — 
ah I M. de Wardes, lot me present you.” The young 
men saluted each other in a restrained manner. Their 
natures seemed, from the very beginning, disposed to 
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take exception to each other. Dc Wardes was pliant, 
subtle, and full of diBsimulation ; Raoul was calm, grave, 
and upright. “ Decide between us, — between Dc Wardes 
and myself, Haoiil.” 

“Ut)on what subject?” 

** Upon the subject of noble biith ” 

“ Who can be better informed on that subject than a 
Grammout ? " 

“No compliments; it is your opinion 1 ask.” 

“At least inform me of the subject under discussion.” 

“ De Wardes asserts that the distribution of titles is 
abused; I, on the contrary, maintain that a title is use- 
less as regards the man on whom it is bestowed.” 

“ And yon are correct,” said llragclonnc, quietly. 

“ But, Monsieur the Viscount,” interrupted Dc Wardes, 
with a kind of obstinacy, “ I ailirin that it is I who am 
correct.” 

“ What was your opinion, Monsieur ? ” 

“I W'as saying that everything possible is done in 
France at the present moment to humiliate men of 
family.” 

“ And by whom ? ” asked Raoul. 

“By the king himself. He surrounds himself with 
people who cannot show four quart erings.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said De Guiche , “ where could you pos- 
sibly have seen that, De Wardes ? ” 

“ One example will sullice,” he returned, directing his 
look fully upon Raoul. 

“ Wtate it, then.” 

“ Do yon know who has just been nominated captain- 
general of the Musketeers, — an appointincnt more valu- 
able than a peerage, for it gives precedence over all the 
marshals of France ? ” 

Raoul’s color mounted in his face; for ho saw the 
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object Do Wardes had in view. “ No, N\ho has been 
appointed'? fn any case it iniisl have boon very recently, 
for the appointment was vacant a wx'ck aj?o , a proof of 
which 18 that the king refused Monsieur, who solicited 
tlie post for one of his ” 

“Well, the king refused it to Monsi* ur*.s j)ro(t'^e m 
order to bestow it upon the (’hevaluT d'Artagnan, a 
younger brother of some (Jascoii family, who has been 
trailing his sword in the antechambers during the last 
tjiirty years.” 

“ Pardon me if I interrupt you, NIonsieur,” said Itaoul, 
darting a stern glance at I)e Wardes ; “Init you give me 
the impression of being unacquainted with the gentleman 
of whom you are speaking.” 

“ I unacquainted with M. d’Artagnan *? Can you tell 
me, Monsieur, who docs know him?” 

“ Those who do know him, Monsieur,” replied Raoul, 
with still greater calmness and sternness of manner, “are 
in the hahit of saying that if he is iH>t as good a gentle- 
man as the king, — which is not his fault, — he is the 
equal of all the kings of the earth in courage and loyalty. 
Such is my opinion. Monsieur ; and I thank Heaven I 
have known M. d’Artagnan from my birth.” 

De Wardes was about to reply, when De (i niche in- 
terrupted him. 


VOL. ir. — 8 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PORTRAIT OP MADAME. 

The discussion was becoming full of bitterness. Pe 
(Juiohe perfectly understood the whole matter; for there 
was in De liragclonuc’s look something instinctively hos; 
tile, while in that of De Wardes there was something 
like a determination to offend. Without inquiring into 
the different feelings which actuated his two friends, 
De Guiche resolved to ward off the blow which he felt 
was on the point of being dealt by one or the other of 
them, and perhaps by both. “ Gentlemen,” he said, 
“ wo must take leave of one another ; I must pay a 
visit to Monsieur. Let us fulfil our appointments. You, 
De Wardes, will accompany mo to the Louvre, and you, 
Raoul, will remain here master of the house ; and as all 
that is done here is under your advice, you will bestow 
the last glance upon my preparations for departure.” 

Raoul, with the air of one who neither seeks nor fears 
a quarrel, bowed his head in token of assent, and seated 
himself upon a bench in the sun. “ That is well,” said 
De Guiche ; ” remain where you are, Raoul, and tell them 
to show you the two horses I have just purchased. You 
will give me your opinion, for I only bought them on 
condition that you ratified the purchase. By the by, 
I have to beg your pardon for having omitted to inquire 
after the Comte de la Fere.” While pronouncing these 
latter words, he closely observed De Wardes, in order to 
percf^ive what effect the name of Raoul’s &.ther would 
produce upon him. 
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** I thank you,” answered the young man, the count 
is very well.” 

A gleam of deep hatred passed into Pe Wardcs’ eyes. 
De Guiche, who appeared not to notioo the oininous t*x- 
pi*ession, went up to Jlaoiil, and grasping him hy the hand 
said, “It is agreed, then, Bragclonne, is it nor, that you 
will rejoin us in the courtyard of the Palai^^ Ko\al T' He 
then signed to De Wardcs, who had been engaged in 
balancing himself, first on one foot, then on the other, 

follow him. “We arc going,” said he; “come, M. 
Malicorne.” 

That name made Raoul start ; for it seemed to him 
that he had heard it pronounced before, but ho couhi not 
remember on what occasion. While trying to do so, half 
dreamingly, yet half irritated at his conversation with De 
Wardes, the three young men went on their way towards 
the Palais-Royal, wdiere Monsieur was residing. JMalicorno 
learned two things, — the first, that the young men had 
something to say to each other ; and tlie second, that ho 
ought not to walk in the same line wdth them, and there- 
fore he walked behind. 

“ Are you mad 1 ” said Do Guiche to his companion, as 
soon as they had left the Hotel de Grammont ; “ you at- 
tack M. d^Artagnan, and that, too, before Raoul.” 

“ Well,” said De Wardes, “ wbat then 1 ” 

“ What do you mean by * wbat then * 1 ” 

“ Well, is there any prohibition against attacking M. 
d' Artagnan 1 ” 

“ But you know very well that M. d'Artagnan was one 
of those celebrated and redoubtable four men who were 
called the Musketeers.” 

“ That may be ; but I do not perceive why that should 
prevent mo from hating M. d^Artagnan.” 

“ What cause has he giveu you 
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“ Me ? personally, none.'’ 

“ Why bate him, tlien 1 ” 

“ Ask my dead father that question.” 

“ KealJy, my dear Do Waldos, }ou surprise me. M. 
d’Artagnan is not one to Iea\o unsettled any enmity he 
may have to arrange, without completely clearing his 
account. Your father, 1 have heard, on his side carried 
matters with a liigh hand. Moreover, there are no en- 
mities so bitter that they ma 3 ’ not bo washed away by 
blood, by a good sword-thrust loyally given.” 

“ Listen to me, my dear Dc Guiche. Tliis inveterate 
dislike existed between my father and M. d’Artagnan ; 
and when I was quite a cliild he acquainted me with 
the reason for it, and it is a ]»artieular legacy which he 
has left me as jiart of my inheritance ” 

“ And does this hatred concern ]\I. d’Artagnaii alone?” 
“As for that, M. d’Aitagnan was so intimately asso- 
ciated with his three friciids, that some portion of the full 
measure of my hatred for him must inevitably fall to 
their lot; and that hatred is of such a nature that when- 
ever the opportunity occurs, they shall have no occasion 
to complain of their jmrtion.” 

I)e niche had kept las eyes fi.ved on De Wardos, and 
shuddered at the latter manner in wducli the 5’ouiig man 
smiled. Something like a presentiment Hashed across 
his mind, lie knew that the time had passed away for 
home thrusts between gentlemen, but that the feeling of 
hatred treasured up in the heart, instead of being dif- 
fused abroad, was none the less hatred ; that a smile w’as 
sometimes as full of sinister meaning as a threat ; and, 
in a word, that to the fathers who had hated with their 
hearts and fought with their strength, would now suc- 
ceed the sons, who themselves also would indeed hate 
with their hearts, but would no longer encounter their 
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enemies save by tlie mcana of intrigue or In'iieliory. As, 
therefore, it certjiinly was not llaoiil wlnan he eoiihl sus- 
pect either of intrigue or of treacheiA, it was on Kaoul’a 
account that Do (Juiehe treinbl<‘(l. 

However, wlule tliese gloomy furebiKliugs east a shade 
of anxiety over De (JuicJie'.s euunteiiance. J>c W.irde.i laid 
resinned entire mastery over himself *' At all eionts,” 
he observed, “I have no personal ill uill lowaids M. de 
Braj^tdonne ; 1 do imt I'ven know him” 

*“ In any case,” said De (liiiehe, with a ecriam amount 
of sternness in his tone, “do not forgtd mie eircumstaiice, 
— that liaoiil IS my most iiitiniate friend , ” a remark at 
which Do Wardes bowed. 

The conversation terminated there, although De (hiieho 
tried his utmost to draw out De W.inh s’ secret from him ; 
but doubtless that young gentleman had determined to 
say nothing further, and he remained impenetrable. De 
Cuiche therefore promised himself a more satisfactoiy 
result with Kaonl. 

In the mean time they had readied the Dalais-ltoyal, 
which was surrounded by a crowd of lookcrs-oii. AIoii- 
sieur’s household awaited his orders to mount their 
horses, and^ form part of the escort of the amliassadors 
to whom had been intrusted the care of bringing the 
young princess to Paris. 

The brilliant display of horses, arms, and liveries af- 
forded some compensation in those time.s, thanks to the 
kindly feelings of the people and to the traditions of deep 
devotion to their sovereigns, for the enormous expenses 
charged upon the taxes. Mazarin had said, “ Let them 
sing, provided they pay;” while Louis XlV.’s remark 
was, “Let them look.” Sight had rei>laced the voice ; the 
people could still look, but they could no longer sing. 

M. de Guiche left De Wardes and Malicome at the foot 
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of the grand staircase, while he himself, who shared the 
favor of Monsieur with the Chevalier de Lorraine, who 
always smiled at him most affectionately though he could 
not endure him, went straight to the prince’s apartments, 
and found him engaged in admiring himself in the glass 
and putting rouge on his face. In a corner of the room 
the Chevalier de Lorraine was extended full length upon 
some cushions, having just had his long blond hair curled, 
with which he \ias playing after the manner of a wonian. 

The prince turned round as the count entered, and 
perceiving who it was, said : “Ah ! is that you, Guichel 
Come here, and tell me the truth.” 

“ You know, my Lord, it is one of my defects to speak 
the truth.” 

“ Fancy, (1 niche, how that wicked chevalier has an- 
noyed me.” 

The chevalier shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Why, how is that I ” inquired De Guiche. “That is 
not customary with Monsieur the Chevalier.” 

“ Well, lie pretends,” continued the prince, “ that Ma- 
demoiselle Henrietta is better looking as a woman than I 
am as a man.” 

“ Do not forget, my Lord,” said De Giiushe frowning 
slightly, “that you required me to speak the truth.” 

“Certainly,” said the prince, almost trembling. 

“Well, and 1 shall tell it you ” 

“ Do not be in a hurry, Guiohe !” exclaimed the prince ; 
“you have plenty of time. Look at me attentively, and 
try to recollect Madame. Besides, here is her portrait ; 
look at it ; ” and he held out to him a miniature of the 
finest possible execution. 

De Guiche took it, and looked at it for a long time 
attentively. “ Upon my honor, my Lord, this is indeed 
a most lovely face.” 
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But look at me, Count, look at me ! ” said the prince, 
endeavoring to direct upon himself the attention of the 
count, who was completely absorbed in contemplation of 
the portrait. 

“ It is wonderful,” murmured De (J niche. 

“ Really, one would almost iinuj'iue you had never seen 
this little girl before.” 

“It is true, my Lord, I have seen lior , but it was five 
years ago, and there is a great difh'renco between a child 
of fwelvo years and a young girl of seventeen.” 

* “ Well, what is your opinion] Speak out ! ” 

“My opinion is that the portrait must be flattering, 
my Lord.” 

“Of that,” said the prince, triumphantly, “there can 
be no doubt ; but let us suppose that it is not flattering, 
what would your opinion bo 1 ” 

“ My Lord, your Highness is exceedingly happy to have 
BO charming a bride.” 

“ Veiy well ; that is your opinion of her, hut now of me.” 

“My opinion, my Lord, is that you arc far too hand- 
some for a man.” 

The Chevalier de Lorraine burst out laughing. The 
prince understood how severe towards himself this opin- 
ion of th^ Comte de Guiche was, and he looked somewhat 
displeased, saving, “My friends are not over-indulgent.” 

He Guiche looked at the portrait again, and after a few 
seconds of contemplation, returned it with apparent nn- 
willinguess to Monsieur, saying, “ Most decidedly, my 
Lord, I should rather prefer to look ten times at your 
Highness than to look at Madame once again.” 

Doubtless the chevalier detected some mystery in these 
words, which were incomprehensible to the prince, for he 
exclaimed, “ Very well ; get married yourself.” 

Monsieur continued rouging himself j and when he had 
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finished, looked at the portrait again, once more turned 
to adiniro himself in the glass, and smiled, and no doubt 
was satisfied with the com[)arison. “ You arc very kind 
to have come/* he said to I)e Oiiiehe; “I feared you 
would leave without coming to hid me adieu." 

“Your Higlincss knows iiie too w’cll to believe me 
capable of so great a disresport." 

“ Besides, I sup])oso you have something to ask from 
me before leaving Paris?** 

“Your llighncvs has mdeed guessed correctly, for 1 
have a rcijiicst to make.” 

“Very good ; wliat is it ?” 

I’hc (dicvalier do liorraine immediately became all eyes 
and ears, for ho regai'dod every favor eoiiferred upon an- 
other as a robber} eommitled against bimstdf. And as 
T)e (luielic hesitated, the prinee said: “ If it be money, 
nothing could bo more fortunate, for I am tremendously 
rich j the snporintciideut of the finances has sent mo 
fifty thousand pistoles ” 

“1 thank your Highness, but it is not an affair of 
money.” 

“ What is it, then Tell me.” 

“ The appointment of a maid of honor.” 

“ Tiidieu ! (luielie, what a patron you have vbecomo ! *’ 
said the prince, disdainfully; “you never speak of any 
thing else now but young misses ” 

Tlic Chevalier de Lorraine smiled, for he knew very 
well that nothing displeased the prince more than to show 
any interest in ladies. “ My Lord,” said the count, “ it 
is not I who am directly interested in the jicrson of whom 
I have just spokcu ; I am acting on behalf of one of my 
friends.” 

“ Ah ! that is different ; what Is the name of tho younf 
Jady in whom your friend is interested? ’* 
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“ Mademoiselle de la liaumo le IJlauc de la Vulliere ; 
she is already maid of lionor to the dowa^^or jiriiicess." 

“Why, she us lame,” said the CTio/alier do Lorraine, 
stretching luinself on his cusIuouk. 

“Lame,” repeated tlie punce, “and Madame to have 
her constantly before her e>eh{ JMo^t eerlainly not: 
It may be dangerous for her when in an interesting 
condition.” 

Tbc' (’hevalier do Lorraine burst toil laughing. 

Chevaliei,” saitl Le (hiiche, “ jour eondiujt is ungeii' 
eroiis , while I am soliciting a favor, juu do me all the 
mischief you cam” 

“ Forgive me, Count,” said the Chevalier de Lorraine, 
somewhat uneasy at the tone in winch the count had 
emphasized his words ; “ but I b.ul no intention ol doing 
so, and 1 begin to believe that 1 have mistaken one young 
lady for anothci*.” 

“ There is no doubt of it, IMoiisieur , and I do not hes- 
itate to declare that sucli is the case.” 

“Do you attach much importance to it, Guielie in- 
quired the prince. 

“ 1 do, my Lord.” 

“Well, you shall have it; but ask me for no more 
appointments, for there are none to give away.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the chevalier, “midday already; 
that is the hour fixed for the departure.” 

“You dismiss me. Monsieur!” inquired De Duichc. 

“ Really, Count, you treat me very ill to-day,” replied 
the chevalier, affectionately. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Count, for heaven’s sake, Cheva- 
lier,” said Monsieur, “ do not quarrel so ! Do you not see 
how you are distressing me 1 ” 

“My signature! ” said De G niche. 

Take a blank appointment from that drawer, and give 
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it to me.” Do Guiche handed the prince the document 
indicated, and at the same time presented him with a pen 
already dipped in ink ; whereupon the prince signed. 
“ Here,” he said, rcturiiiiig him the appointment ; “ but 
I give it on one condition.” 

“ Name it.” 

“ That you will iniike friends with the chevalier.” 

“Willingly,” said De Guiche; and he held out his 
hand to the chevalier with an indifference amounting to 
contempt. 

“ Adieu, Count ! ” said the chevalier, without seeming 
in any wa}' to have noticed his slight ; “adieu, and bring 
us back a princess who will not chatter with her own 
portrait too much.” 

“Ves, set off and lose no time. By the by, who 
accompany you 1 ” 

“ Bragclonne and Do Wardes.” 

“ Both excellent and fearless companions.” 

“Too fearless,” said the chevalier ; “ endeavor to bring 
them both back, Count.” 

“ Bad heart, bad heart ! ” murmured De Guiche ; “ ho 
Boeiita mischief everywhere, and before any one else ; ” 
and taking leave of the prince, he went out. As soon as 
he reached the vestibule, he waved iu the air the paper 
which the prince had signed. Malicorne hurried forward, 
and received it trembling with delight. But after having 
received it, De Guiche observed that he still awaited 
fiomethiiig further. 

“ Patience, Monsieur ! ” he said to Malicorne ; “ the 
Chevalier de Lorraine was there, and 1 feared an utter 
failure if I asked too much at once. Wait until I return. 
Adieu ! ” 

“Adieu, Monsieur the Count; a thousand thanks 1” 
said Malicorne. 
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" Send Manicamp to me. By the way, Monsieur, is it 
true that Mademoiselle de la Vallicre is lame ? ” 

As De Guiche said this, a horse drew up behind him ; 
and on turning round he noticed that Bragelotine, who 
had just at that moment entered the courtyard, turned 
suddenly pale. The poor lover had heard the remark, 
which however was not the case with Malicorne, for he 
was already beyond the reach of the count’s voice. 

‘‘Why is Louise’s name spoken here?” llaoul asked 
himself; “oh! let not De Wardes, who stands smiling 
yonder, even say a word about her in my presence.” 

“ Now, gentlemen,” exclaimed the Comte de Guiche, 
“ forward ! ” 

At this moment the prince, who had completed hia 
toilet, appeared at the window, and was immediately 
saluted by the acclamations of the whole escoi-t ; and ten 
minutes afterwards, banners, scarfs, and plumes were 
fluttering and waving in the air, as the cavalcade galloped 
away. 
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CHAPTER XITI. 

AT HAVRE. 

This brilliant and gay company, animated with such 
varied feelings, arrived at Havre four days after their 
departure from Pans. It was about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and no intelligence had yet been received of 
Madame. They were soon engaged in quest of apart- 
ments ; but the greatest confusion immediately ensued 
among the masters, and violent quarrels among their at- 
tendants. In the midst of all this disorder the Comte de 
Guiche fancied that he recognized Manicamp. It was, in- 
deed, Manicanip himself ; but as Malicorne had taken 
possession of his very beat costume, he had not been able 
to get any other than a suit of violet velvet trimmed with 
silver. De Guiclic recognized him as much by his dress 
as by his features, for he had very frequently seen Moni- 
camp in this violet suit, which was his last resource. 
Manicamp presented himself to the count under an arch 
of torches, which set fire to rather than illuminated the 
gate by which Havre is entered, and which is situated 
close to the tower of Francis I. The count, remarking 
the woe-begone expression of Manicamp's face, could not 
resist laughing. “Well, my poor Manicamp,’* he ex- 
claimed, “how violet you look ! Are you in mourning 

“Yes,” replied Manicamp, “I am in mourning.” 

“For whom, or for whatl” 

“For my blue and gold suit, which has disappeared* 
and in the place of which I could find nothing but this; 
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and 1 was even obliged to economize, in order to get 
possession of it.” 

“ Indeed r» 

“ It is singular you should be astonished at that, since 
you leave me without any money.” 

“ At all events, here you are, uiul that is the principal 
thing.” 

“ Jly the most horrible roads.” 

“.Where are you lodging?” 

• “ Lodging ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ r am not lodging anywhere.” 

De Guiche began to laugh. “Well, where do you in- 
tend to lodge ? ” 

“ Whore you lodge ” 

“But 1 don’t know where that is.” 

“ What do you mean by saying you don’t know' ? ” 

“ Why, how IB it likely I should know where I am to 
stay ? ” 

“ Have you not secured a hotel ? ” 

“I?” 

“ Yes, you or the prince.” 

'^Neither of us has thought of it. Havre is of consid- 
erable siz5, I suppose ; and provided I can get a stable for 
a dozen horses, and a suitable house in a good quarter — ” 
“ Oh, there are some very excellent houses.” 

“Well, then — ” 

“ But not for us.” 

“ What do yon mean by saying not for us ? — for whom, 
then ? ” 

For the English, of course.” 

“ For the English ? ” 

“ Yes ; the houses are all taken.” 

By whom ? ” 
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“ By the Duke of Buckingham.'* 

“ I beg your pardon ! ” said De Giiiche, whose atten* 
tion this name had awakened. 

“Yes, my friend, by the Duke of Buckingham. His 
Grace has been preceded by a courier, who arrived here 
three days ago, and immediately secured all the houses 
fit for habitation wbich the town possesses." 

Como, come, Manicamp, let us understand each other.” 

^Yell, what I have told you is clear enough, it seems 
to me.” 

“But surely Buckingham does not occupy the whole 
of Havre 1 " 

“He certainly does not occupy it, since he has not yet 
landed ; but when once landed, he will occupy it.” 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” 

“It IS quite clear you are not acquainted with the 
English ; they have a perfect rage for monopolizing 
everything.” 

“ That may be ; but a man who has the whole of one 
house contents himself with that, and does not require 
two.” 

“ Yes ; but two men 1 ” 

“ Be it so ; for two men two houses, or four, or six, or 
ten, if you like ; but there are a hundred houses* at Havre.” 

“Yes, and all the hundred aro let.” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ What an obstinate fellow you are ! I tell you Buck- 
ingham has hired all the houses surrounding the one 
which her Majesty the Queen-dowager of England and 
the princess her daughter will inhabit.” 

“Well, now', he is an extraordinary man,” said De 
Wardes, caressing his horse's neck. 

“ Such is the cose, however, Monsieur.” 

“You are quite sure of it, M. de Manicamp and as 
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he put this question he looked slyly at De Guiche, as 
though to sound him upon the degree of confidetice to be 
placed in his friend’s state of mind. 

Meanwhile the night had closed in, and the torches, 
pages, attendants, sejuires, horses, and carriages blocked 
up the gate and the square ; the torches were reflected in 
the channel, which the rising tide was gradually hlliug, 
while on the other side of the jetty might he perceived 
groups of curious lookers-on. consisting of sailors and 
to^jjnspeople, who seemed anxious to miss nothing of the 
spectacle. 

Amid all this hesitation, Bragelonno, as though a per- 
fect stranger to the scene, remained on his horse some- 
what in the rear of De Guiche, and watched the rays of 
light reflected in the water, inhaling with delight the sea- 
breezes, and listening to the waves which broke noisily 
upon the pebbles and the sea-weed of the strand, dashing 
the spray into the air with a roar which echoed in the 
distance. 

** But really,” exclaimed De Guiche, " what could liavo 
been Buckingham’s motive for securing such a supply of 
lodgings? ” 

“ Yes,” demanded De Wardes ; ” w hat reason has he 1 ” 

” A very •excellent one,” replied Manicamp. 

“You know what it is, then?” 

“ I fancy I do.” 

“Tell us, then.” 

“ Bend your head do^v n towards me.” 

“ What 1 can it not be said except in secrecy ?** 

“ You shall judge of that yourself.” 

“ Very well.” De Guiche bent down. 

“ Love,” said Manicamp. 

“ 1 do not understand you at all.” 

“ Say, rather, you cannot understand me yef.” 
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Explain yourself.’* 

“ Very well ! it is quite certain, Monsieur the Count, 
that his royal Highness will be the most unfortunate of 
huisbands.” 

“ What do you moan ? The Duke of Buckingham — ” 

“ That name brings ill omen to princes of the house of 
France.” 

“ And so the duke — ” 

“ Is madly in love with the young Madame, sp the 
rumor runs, and will have no one approach her but 
himself.” 

Ue Guicho colored. “Thank you, thank you,” said he 
to Manicamp, grasping Iiis hand. ’Phen, recovering him- 
self, he added, “ For heaven’s sake, Manicamp, be careful 
that tills design of Buckingham’s does not roach the ears 
of any Frcuchiiian here ; for if so, the sun of this country 
will shine on swords which do not fear English steel.” 

“After all,” said IManicaiiij), “I have had no satisfac- 
tory proof given me of the love in (luestion, and it may 
be no more than an idle tale.” 

“No, 110,” said I)e Guiche, “it must be the truth;” 
and despite Ins command over himself, he eleiiclied Ins 
teeth. 

“ Well,” said I^Ianicamp, “ after all, what ddes it mat- 
ter to youl What docs it matter to mo whether the 
prince is to be what the late king was ? Buckingham the 
father for the queen, Buckingham the sou for the young 
princess.” 

“ Manicamp ! Manicamp ! ” 

“ It is a fact ; or, at least, everybody says so.” 

“ Silence I ” said the count. 

“But why silence!” said Dc Wardes; “ it is a highly 
creditable circumstance for the French nation. Are not 
you of my opinion, M. de Bragelonne!” 
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" To what circumstancG do you allude 1 ” inquired 
Bragelonne, with an abstracted air. 

“ That the English should render homage to the beauty 
of our queens and our princesses.” 

‘^Pardon me, but I have not been jKiyiug attention to 
what has passed j will you oblige me b^ t‘\]>!jiiiiing t ” 

“There is no doubt it was iu‘cess.iry tbiu Buckingham 
the father should come to Pans, m order that lii.^ Majesty 
King* Louis XIII. should perceive iJiat his wife was one 
of^he most beautiful wonum of the Eiencli Court ; and it 
seems necessary, at the jjiescnt time, that Ihickinghaiii 
the son should consecrate, m his turn, by tlie devotion of 
his worship, the beauty of a princess who has French 
blood in her veins. It wnll henceforth confer a title of 
beauty to have inspired love across the sea.^’ 

“ Monsieur,” replied Bragelonne, “ I do not like to 
hear such matters treated so lightly, (lentleuieu as we 
are, we should be careful guardians of the honor of our 
queens and our princesses. If ue jest at them, what will 
our servants dol” 

“Ah, Monsieur,” said Dc Wardes, whose ears tingled 
at the remark, “ how am I to understand that I ” 

“ In any way you choose. Monsieur,” replied Bragelonne, 
coldly. 

“Bragelonne, Bragelonne!” murmured Dc G niche. 

“M. de Wardes ' ” exclaimed Manicamj), noticing that the 
young man had spurred his horse close to the side of Raoul. 

“Messieurs, Messieurs,” said I)e Guiclie, “do not set 
such an example in public, in the street too. Dc "Wardes, 
you are wrong.” 

“ Wrong I m what w*ay, may I ask you 1 ” 

“ You are wrong, Monsieur, because you are always 
speaking ill of some one or something ” replied Raoul, 
with undisturbed composure. 
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** Be iudulgent, Raoul ! *’ said De Guiche, in an undertone. 

“ Pray do not think of fighting,” said Manicamp, “ before 
joii have rested yourselves; for in that case you will not 
be able to do much.” 

“ Come, come,” said Do Guiche, “ forward, Messieurs ! ” 
and breaking through the horses and attendants, he 
cleared the way for himself through the crowd towards 
the centre of the square, followed by the whole caval- 
cade. A large gateway leading to a courtyard was«open. 
De Guiche entered this courtyard ; and Bragelonne, ‘Do 
Wardes, Manicamp, and three or four other gentlemen 
followed him. A sort of council of war was held, and the 
means to be employed for saving the dignity of the em- 
bassy were deliberated upon. Bragelonne was of opinion 
that the right of prioritjy should be respected,. while De 
Wardes suggested that the town should be sacked. This 
latter proposition appeared to Manicamp somewhat rash, 
he proposing instead that they should sleep on the matter. 
This was the wisest thing to do ; but, unhappily, to follow 
his advice, two things only were wanting, — namely, a 
house and beds. 

Do Guiche considered for a while, and then said aloud, 
“ Let him who loves me, follow me ! ” 

“The attendants alsol” inquired a page who had 
approached the group. 

“ Every one ! ” exclaimed the impetuous young man. 
“ Manicamp, show us the way to the house destined for 
her royal Highness’s residence.” 

Without in any way divining the count's project, his 
friends followed him, accompanied by a crowd of people, 
whose acclamations and delight seemed a happy omen fur 
the successof the still uncompreheiidcd project which these 
ardent young men were pursuing. The wind was blowing 
Stiffly from the harbor, and moaning in fitful gusts. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AT 5R\. 

'Phe following day was somewhat more calm, although 
the wind still continued to blow, n'lio sun liad, however, 
risen through a bank of reddened clouds, tingeing with its 
crimson rays the crests of the black waves. Watch was 
impatiently kept from the different look-outs. Towards 
eleven o’clock in the morning a ship, with sails full set, 
was signalled ; two others followed at the distance of 
about half a knot. They approached like arrows shot 
from the bow of a sturdy archer , and yet the sea ran so 
high that their speed took nothing from the rolling of the 
billows in which the vessels were plunging first in one 
direction and then in another. The English fleet was 
soon recognized by the lines of the ships and by the 
color of their pennants ; the one which had the princess 
on board and carried the admiral’s flag preceded the 
others. 

The riimor now spread that the princess was arriving* 
The entire French Court ran to the harbor, while the 
quays and jetties were soon covered with crowds of 
people. Two hours afterward, the other vessels had 
overtaken the flag-ship; and the three, not venturing 
perhaps to enter the narrow entrance of the harbor, 
cast anchor between Havre and La Heve. When this 
manoeuvre had been accomplished, the vessel which bore 
the admiral saluted France with twelve discharges of 
cannon, which were returned, shot for shot, from Fort 
f’rancis 1 . Immediately afterward a hundred boats were 
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launched ; they were draped with the richest fabrics, 
and were destined for the conveyance of the French 
nobility to the vessels at anchor. But when it was ob- 
served that even inside the harbor the boats were tossed 
to and fro, and that beyond tlie jetty the waves rose 
mountains high, dashing upon the strand with a terrible 
uproar, it was easily seen that not one of those frail boats 
would be able to make a fourth part of the distance be- 
tween the shore and the vessels at anchor without being 
swamped. A pilot-boat, however, notwithstanding the 
wind and the sea, was getting ready to leave the harbor* 
to place itself at the disposal of the English admiral. 

Do Quiche, who had been looking among the different 
boats for one stronger than the others, which might offer 
a chatice of reaching the English vessels, perceiving the 
jiilot-boat getting ready to start, said to Raoul : “ Do you 
not think, Raoul, that intelligent and vigorous men like 
us ought to be ashamed to retreat before the brute force 
of wind and waves'!” 

“ That is precisely the reflection I was silently making 
to myself,” replied Bragolonne. 

“ Shall we get into that boat, then, and push off'! Will 
you come, De Wardes*! ” 

“ Take care, or you will get drowned,” said Mauieamp. 

“And for no purpose,” said De Wardes ; “ for with the 
wind dead against you, as it will be, you will never reach 
the vessels.” 

“ You decline, then 1 ” 

“ Assuredly I do. I would willingly risk and lose my 
life ill an encounter with men,” he said, glancing at 
Bragelonne ; “ but as to fighting with oars against waves, 
I have no taste for that.” 

“ And for myself,” said Manicaiup, “ even were I to 
succeed lu reaching the ships, 1 should not be iudifl'ercnt 
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to the loss of the only good dress which I have left , — 
since salt water would splash and spoil it.” 

“ You, then, decline also 1 ” cxcl.iiincd De Guiche. 

Decidedly 1 do ; I beg you to understand that most 
distinctly.” 

“But,” exclaimed De Ouiclie, “look, De Wiirdes, — 
look, Maiiicanip, look ! Yonder the princesses arc gazing 
at us from the poop of the admirars vessel.” 

• “An addilional reason, my dear fellow, why we should 
not make ourselves ridiculous by taking a bath while they 
are looking on.” 

“Is that your last word, Manicainp? ” 

“Yes.” 

“And yours, De Wardesl” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then I will go alone.” 

“ iVot so,” said Raoul, “ for I shall accompany you ; I 
thought that was understood.” 

Tlie fact IS, that while Raoul, ummpassioued, had coolly 
measured the risk to be run, and had seen how imminent 
the danger was, he was yet willing to accept a peril from 
which De Wardes had recoiled. 

The Jjoat was about to set off when De Guiche called 
to the pilot. “ Holloa, the boat ! ” said he ; “ we want two 
places;” and wrapping five or six pistoles in paper he 
threw them from the quay into the boat. 

“ It seems you arc not afraid of salt water, young gen- 
tlemen,” said the skipper. 

“ We are afraid of notliing,” answered De Guiche. 

“ Come along, then ! ” 

The pilot came alongside ; and the two young men, one 
after the other, with equal agihty jumped into the boat. 
“ Courage, ray men ! ” said De Guiche. “ There are twenty 
pistoles left in this purse ; and as soon as we reach the 
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admiral’s vessel they are yours.” The sailors bent them- 
selves to their oars, and the boat bounded over the crest 
of the waves. 

The interest taken in this hazardous expedition was 
universal ; the whole population of Havre crowded on the 
jetties, and every look was directed towards the boat. At 
one moment the frail craft remained suspended upon the 
crest of the foaming waves, then suddenly glided down- 
ward towards the bottom of a roaring abyss, where ’■it 
seemed utterly lost. Nevertheless, at the end of an hour’s * 
struggling with the waves, it reached the spot where the 
admiral’s vessel was anchored, and from the side of which 
two boats had already been despatched to thoir aid. 

Upon the (piarter-deek of the flag-ship, sheltered by a 
canopy of velvet and ermine, which was suspended by 
stout supports, Madame Henrietta, the quecii-do wager, 
and the young princess — with the admiral, the Duke 
of Norfolk, standing beside them — watched with alarm 
this slender boat, at one moment carried to the heavens, 
and the next buried beneath tho waves, against whose 
dark sail the noble figures of the two French gentlemen 
stood forth in relief like two luminous apparitions. The 
crew, leaning against the bulwarks and clinging to the 
shrouds, cheered the courage of the two daring young 
men, the skill of the pilot, and the strength of the sailors. 
They were received at tho side of the vessel with a shout 
of triumph. The Duke of Norfolk, a haiidsomo young 
man, from twenty-six to twenty-eight years of age, 
advanced to meet them. De Guiche and Bragclonne 
lightly mounted the ladder on the starboard side, and, 
conducted by the Duke of Norfolk, approached to offer 
their homage to the priucessos. Respect, and yet more 
a certain apprehension for which he could not account, 
had hitherto restrained the Comte de Guiche from look- 
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ing at the young princess attentively, who however had 
observed him inunediately, mid had asked her mother, 
“ Is not that Monsieur in the boat yonder ] ” Madame 
Henrietta, who knew Monsieur better than her daughter 
did, had smiled at the mistake her \anity had led her 
into, and had answered, “ No , it is only M. de fTuiche, his 
favorite." The princess, at this reply, had been obliged 
to check an instinctive tenderness of feeling which the 
courage displayed by the count had awakened. 

it the very moment the princess had put this (piestion 
to her mother, Dc (iuiche had at last summoned courage 
to raise his eyes to lier, and could compare the original 
with the portrait he had so lately seen. No sooner had 
he remarked her fair face, her eyes so full of animation, 
her beautiful brown hair, her expressive lips, and that 
gesture, so eminently royal, which seemed to thank and 
to encourage him at one and the same time, than he was 
for a moment so overcome with emotion that had it not 
been for Raoul, on whose arm lie leaned, he would have 
tottered. His friend’s amazed look and the encouraging 
gesture of the queen restored De Guiche to his self- 
possession. In a few words he explained his mission, told 
how ho had become the envoy of his royal Highness, and 
saluted, .according to their rank and the reception they 
gave him, the admiral and the different English noblemen 
who were grouped around the princesses. 

Raoul was then presented, and was most graciously re- 
ceived. The part that the Comte de la FtTe had taken 
in the restoration of King Charles II. was known to all ; 
and, more than that, it was the count who had been 
chained with the negotiation of the marriage by reason 
of which the granddaughter of Henry IV. was now re- 
turning to France. Raoul spoke English perfectly, and 
constituted himself his friend’s interpreter with the young 
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English noblemen, who were indifferently acquainted with 
the French huigiiage. 

At this moment a yoving man came forward, of ex- 
tremoly iiandsoine features, whose dress and arms were 
remarkable for their rich magnificence. He appioached 
the lirinccsses, who w’ere engaged in conversation witli the 
Dukcof Xorfolk, and in a voice which ill concealed his impa- 
tience, said, “My ladies, it is now time to go ashore.” 

The young jirineess rose from her scat at this in\ita- 
tion, and was about to take the hand which the yoiin^ 
nobleman had extended to her with an eagcrijcss whicli 
arose from a varicdy of motives, when the admiral ad- 
vanced between them, observing: “A moment, if }ou 
please, my Lord liuckingham. It is not possible for 
ladies to disembark just now', the sea is too rough ; hut 
it is jirohahle the wind niaj’ abate towards four o’cloik, 
and the landing will not he effected, therefore, until this 
evening.” 

” Allow me, my I.,ord,” said Buckingham, with an irri- 
tation of manner which he did not seek to disguise. “ You 
detain these ladies, and }ou llu^e no right to do so. One 
of them, alas! now belongs to France, and you percci\o 
that France claims them by the voice of her ainhassii- 
dors ; ” and at the same moment he indicated Raoul and 
Be (liiiche, whom lie saluted. 

“ I cannot suppose that it enters into the imientions of 
these gentlemen to expose the lives of the princesses,” 
replied the admiral. 

“ My Lord, these gentlemen arrived here safely, not- 
withstanding the wind ; allow me to believe that the 
danger w'ill not be greater for these ladies when the wind 
will be in their favor.” 

“ These gentlemen are very courageous,” said the ad- 
miral. “ Yon may have observed that there was on shore 
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a great number of peraous who did not venture to ac- 
company them. Moreover, the desire which they htfd to 
pay their homage with the least possible delay to Madame 
and her illustrious mother induced them to brave the sea, 
which is very tempestuous to da}', even for sailors. These 
gentlemen, however, whom 1 reconuneud as an example 
for my officers to follow, can hardly be so for these ladies." 

Madame glanced at the rointe do (1 niche, and per- 
ceived that his face was burning with confusion. This 
* look had escaped Buckingham, who had eyes for nothing 
but watching Norfolk, of whom ho was evidently very 
jealous, and seemed anxious to remove the princesses from 
the deck of a vessel where the admiral reigned supreme. 

"In that case," returned Buckingham, “I appeal to 
Madame herself." 

"And I, my Lord," retorted the admiral, "appeal to 
my own conscience, and to my own sense of responsibility. 
I have undertaken to convey Madame safe and sound to 
France, and I shall keep luy promise." 

" Yet, sir — ” continued Buckingham. 

" My Lord, permit me to remind you that I alone com- 
mand here.” 

“ Are you aware what you are Baying, my Lord 1 " 
replied *Buckingham, haughtily. 

" Perfectly so, and I repeat it. I alone command here : 
all yield obedience to me ; the sea and the winds, the 
ships and men too." 

This remark w'as made in a dignified and authoritative 
manner. Raoul observed its efleot upon Buckingham, 
who trembled from head to foot, and leaned against one 
of the poles of the canopy to prevent himself from fall- 
ing ; his eyes became bloodshot, and the hand which he 
did not need for his support wandered towards the hilt 
of his sword. 
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“My Lord/* said the quecD, “permit me to observe 
that I agree in every particular with the advice of the 
Duke of Norfolk; even if the heavens, instead -of being 
clouded as they are at the present moment, were perfectly 
serene and propitious, we could afford to bestow a few 
hours upon the officer who has conducted us so success- 
fully, and with such extreme attention, to the French 
coast, where f o is to take leave of us.’* 

Buckingham, instead of replying, seemed to seek covn* 
sel from the expression of Madame’s face. She, however,' 
half concealed beneath the curtains of velvet and gold 
which sheltered her, had not listened to the dispute, 
having been occupied in watching the Comte de Guiche, 
who was conversing with Baoul. This was a fresh blow 
for Buckingham, who fancied he perceived in Madame 
Henrietta’s look a deeper feeling than that of curiosity. 
He withdrew, almost tottering in his gait, and nearly 
stumbled against the mainmast. 

“The duke has not acquired a steady footing yet,’* said 
the queen-mother, in French; “and that is doubtless his 
reason for wishing to hud himself on firm land again.” 

The young man, overhearing this remark, turned sud- 
denly pale, and letting his hands fall in great discourage- 
ment by his side, retired, mingling in one sigli his old 
affection and his new hatreds. The admiral, however, 
without taking any further notice of Buckiuglmm’s ill- 
humor, led the princesses into the quarter-deck cabin, 
where dinner was served with a magnificence worthy in 
every respect of his guests. The admiral seated himself 
at the right hand of the princess, and placed the Comte 
do Ouicho on her left. This was the place Buckingham 
usually occupied; and when he entered the cabin, how 
profound was his unhappiness at seeing himself banished 
by etiquette from the presence of thQ lady^ to whom he 
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jwed respect, to a position inferior to that which by his 
rank he was entitled to occupy. De Guiche, on the 
other hand, paler still perhaps from happiness than his 
rival was from anger, seated himself tremblingly next 
the princess, whose silken robe, as it lightly touched 
linn, caused a tremor of inconceivable happiness to pass 
through his whole frame. 

The' repast finished, Buckingham darted forward to 
hainl Madame Henrietta from the table ; but this tune 
it* was De Guiche’s turn to give the duke a lesson. 
“Have the goodness, my Lord,” said he, “from this 
moment not to interpose between her royal Highness 
and myself. From this moment, indeed, her ro^^al High- 
ness belongs to France ; and when her royal Highness 
honors me by touching my hand, it is the hand of his 
royal Highness Monsieur, the brother of the King of 
France, that she touches ” 

And saying this, he presented his hand to Madame 
Henrietta with such marked timidity, and at the same 
time with a nobleness of mien so intrepid, that a murmur 
of admiration rose from the English, while a groan of 
despair escaped from Buckingham’s lips. 

Kaoul, who loved, comprehended it all. He fixed upon 
his fnend one of those profound looks which a friend or a 
mother can alone extend, either as a protector or a guar- 
dian, over the child or the friend about to stray from tlie 
right path. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon the sun shone forth, 
the wind subsided, the sea became smooth as a crystal 
mirror, and the fog which had shrouded the coast disap- 
peared like a veil withdrawn from before it. The smil- 
ing hills of France then appeared to the view, with their 
numerous white houses rendered more conspicuous by the 
bright green of the trees or the clear blue sky- 
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CTTArTER XV. 

TIIK TENTS. 

The admii'cil, as has been seen, had determined to pay no 
further attention to Buekinji;ham’,s threaieiiing glailces 
and fits of passion. In fact, fiom the moment they 
left England he had gradually and (piietly aciaistomcd 
himself to it. De Guiehc had not yet in any way re- 
inaiked the animosity which ajipearcd to mflucnce that 
young nobleman against linn, but lie felt instinctively 
that there could be no syinpatliy between lumself and the 
favorite of Charles II. The qnecii-inothor, with greater 
experience and calmer judgment, perceived the exact posi- 
tu»n of affairs, and as she discerned its danger was pro- 
jiared to meet it whenever the jiroper moment should 
arrive. That moment came. Quiet had been everywhere 
restored, except in Bneknigliam’s lieart, and he in his ini 
patience addressed himself to the jirincesB in a low voice : 
‘‘ For heaven’s sake, Madame, I implore you to hasten 
your disembarkation. Do you not perceive how that fop- 
pish Duke of Norfolk is killing me with his attentions 
and devotions to you 1 ” 

Henrietta heard this remark. She smiled, and with- 
out turning her head towards him, but giving only to the 
tone of her voice that inflection of gentle reproach and 
languid impertinence with which coquetry so well knows 
how to give compliance while yet fioorning to utter a pro- 
hibition, she murmured, “I have already told you, my 
Lord, that you must have taken leave of your senses.” 
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Not a single detail, wc have already said, escaped 
Raoul’s attention : he hud heard both Buckingham’s en- 
treaty and the princess’s reply ; he lia<^ observed Buck- 
ingham draw back, had heard his deep sigh, and saw Inm 
pass his hand across his face. Ke uiulersidod everything, 
and trembled as he reflected on the jiosition of atlairs, 
and the state of the minds of tliose about liiin. At lust 
the admiral, with studied delay, gave the linal directions 
for the departure of the boats. Buckingham ht'aid the 
directions given with such an exhibition of delight that 
a stranger would almost have imagined the young man’s 
reason was affected. At the comuiiuid of the Duke of 
Norfolk, a large boat or barge, decked with flags and 
capable of holding twenty rowers and tiftcen passengers, 
was slowly lowered from the side of the admiral's vessel. 
This truly royal barge was carpeted with velvet, and deco- 
rated with coverings eiiibroidoied with the arms of Eng- 
land and with garliUids of flowers; for at that time the 
language of allegory xvas freely employed even on tho 
occasion of a political alliance. 

No sooner was the barge afloat — the row'crs, with oars 
uplifted, awaiting, like soldiers presenting arms, the em- 
barkation of the princess — than Buckmgbam ran forward 
to the ladder to take his place in it. But the queen 
stopped him. “ My Lord,” she said, “ it is hardly be- 
coming that you sliould allow niy daughter and myself 
to land, without having previously ascertained that our 
apartments are properly prepared. I heg your Lordship 
to be good enough .tlierefore to precede us to Havre, and 
to make sure that everything is in proper order on our 
an’ival.” 

This was a fresh disappointment for the duke, and still 
more so since it was so unexpected. He stammered, 
colored violently, but could not reply He had thought 
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be might be able to keep near the princess during the 
passage to the shore, and by this means to enjoy to the 
very lust moment the brief period which fortune still re- 
served for him. The order, however, was explicit; and 
tiie admiral, who heard it given, immediately called out, 
** Launch the ship’s gig!" The order was executed with 
tiiat celerity which distinguishes every manceuvre on 
board a man-of-war. 

Buckingham, in utter hopelessness, cast a look of de- 
spair at the princess, of supplication towards the queen, 
and directed a glance full of anger towards the admiral. 
The princess pretended not to notice him, while the 
queen turned aside her head, and the admiral laughed 
outright, at the sound of which Buckingham seemed 
ready to spring upon him. 

The queen- mother rose, and, with a tone of authority, 
said, “ Pray, set off, sir ! ” 

TTie young duke hesitated, looked around him, and 
with a last effort, half choked by contending emotions, 
said, “ And you, Messicure, M. de Guiehe and M. de 
Bragelonnc, do not you accompany me 1 ” 

De Guiche bowed and said, “Both M. de Bragelonne 
and myself await her Majesty’s orders ; whatever may bo 
tlie commands she imposes ou us, we shall obey them.” 
Saying this, he looked towards the princess, who cast 
down her eyes. 

“ Your Grace will remember,” said the queen, ” that 
M. de Guiche is here to represent Monsieur ; it is he who 
will do the honors of France, as you Jiave done those of 
England. His presence, then, cannot be dispensed with ; 
besides, we owe him this slight favor for the courage he 
displaj^ed in venturing to seek us in such terrible weather.” 

Buckingham opened his lips as if about to speak ; but 
whether thoughts or expressions failed him, not a syllable 
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escaped them ; and turning away, as though he were out 
of his mind, he leaped from the vessel into tlio boat. 
The sailors were just in time to catch hold of him and to 
steady themselves, for his weight and the rebound had 
almost upset the boat. 

** Surely my Lord is mad,” said the admiral aloud to 
Raoul. 

“ I am uneasy on my Lord’s account,” re[>liod Bragelonne. 

While the boat was moving towards tiio shore, the duke 
keft his eyes immovably fixed upon tlio admiral’s ship, 
like a miser torn away from his coffers, or like a mother 
separated from her child, about to be led away to death. 
No one, however, acknowledged his signals, his gesticula- 
tions, or his pitiful gestures. In very anguish of mind 
ho sank down on a seat, burying his hands in his hair; 
while the boat, impelled hy the exertions of the heedless 
sailors, flew over the waves. On his arrival ho was in 
such a state of apathy that had he not been received at 
the harbor by the messenger whom be had directed to 
precede him as quartermaster, ho would hardly have b-^eu 
able to ask his way. Having once, liowovcr, reached the 
house which had been sot apart for him, he shut himself 
up like Achilles in his tent. 

The barge bearing the princesses quitted the admiral’s 
vessel at the very moment Buckingham had landed. It 
was followed by another boat, filled with officers, court- 
iers, and zealous friends. The whole population of Havre, 
having hastily embarked in fishing-boats or flat-boats or 
long Norman pinnaces, set off to meet the royal barge. 
The cannon from the forts fired salutes, which were re- 
turned by the flag-ship and the two other vessels, and 
the clouds of flame from the belching mouths of the 
cannon floated in white vapor over the waves, and then 
disappeared in the azure of the sky. 
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The princess landed at the steps of the quay. Bands 
of gay music greeted her arrival, and accompanied every 
step she took. Wliilc she was passing through the centre 
of the tovMi, and treading beneath her dainty feet the 
riclu'st carpets and tlic gayest flowers which had been 
strewn ujion tlie ground, Dc Guiche and llaonl, escaping 
from their English friends, Inislcneil rapidly through the 
town and towards llie place intended for the residence of 
the princess. 

“ Let ns hurry forward,” said Raoul to Re Guiche; ‘'for 
if T read BuckiughaiuN character aright, he will create 
some disturhaiue when he Icarus the result of our 
deliberations of yesterday.” 

“ Never fc ar ! ” said the count. “ De Wardcs is there, 
who is determinalion itsedf; while Manicamp is the very 
pcrsonifieation of gentleness.” 

De Giiiclio was not, however, the less ddigcnt on that 
account, and five minutes afterward they were in sight of 
the Hotel dc Ville. The first thing which struck them 
was the number of jiorsoiis assembled in front of the 
square. “Good!” said De Guiche ; “our apartments, 1 
see, aie prepared.” 

In fact, in front of the Hotel do Ville, upon the wide 
ojien space before it, eight of the most gorgeous tents liad 
been raised, aurinouiitcd by the flags of France and Eng- 
land united. Tlie hotel was surrounded by tents, as by 
a girdle of variegated colors; ten pages and a dozen 
mounted troopers, who had been given to the ambassa- 
dors for an escort, mounted guard before the tents. It 
had a singularly curious effect, almost fairy-like in its 
ajipcarance. These improvised tents had been constructed 
during the night-time. Fitted up, wuthin and without, 
with the richest materials that De Guiche had been able 
to procure in Havre, they completely encircled the Hotel 
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de Ville, — that is to say, the abode of the priiiccss. Xliey 
were joined one to another by silken ropes, guarded by 
sentinels; so that Buckingham’s jdaus were completely 
subverted, if those plans had really been to reserve for 
himself and his Englishmen the ujiproaches to the Hotel 
de Ville, The only passage which gave access to the 
steps of the hotel, and which was not closed by this 
silken barricade, was guarded by two tents, reseinbling 
two pavilions, the doorwaj’s of both ot whu'li opened on 
this Entrance. These two tents wi're destined for Do 
Giiiche and Kaoul ; in whoso absence they were always 
to be occupied, that of De G niche by He Wardea, and 
that of Raoul by Manicamp. Around those two tents, 
and the six others, a hundred ollicers, gentlemen, and 
pages, dazzling in their display of silk and gold, thronged 
like bees around a hive. Evogr one of them, their swords 
by their sides, was ready to obey tlie slightest sign either 
of De Guiche or Brageloiine, the leaders of tho embassy. 

At the very moment when the two young men ap- 
peared at the end of one of the streets leading to the 
square, they perceived crossing the square, at full gal- 
lop, a young man on horseback, whose costume was of 
surprising richness. He pushed hastily through the 
crowd of c.urious lookers-on, and at the sight of these 
unexpected erections uttered a cry of anger and dismay. 
It was Buckingham, who had awakened from his stupor, 
in order to adorn himself with a resplendent costume, 
and to await the arrival of the princess and the queen- 
mother at the Hotel do Ville. At the entrance to the 
tents the soldier barred his passage, and his further 
progress was arrested. Buckingham, completely infu- 
riated, raised his whip ; but his arm was seized by two 
of the ofl&cers. Of tho two guardians of the tent, only 
one was there. De Wardes was inside tho Hotel de Ville^ 
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engaged in attending to the execution of some orders 
given by De Guiche. At the noise made by Bucking- 
ham, Manicamp, who was indolently reclining upon the 
cushions at the doorway of one of the two tents, rose with 
his usual indifference, and perceiving that the disturbance 
continued, made his appearance from underneath the cur- 
tains. “ What is the matter,” he said, in a gentle tone 
of voice, “ and who is it making this disturbance ? " 

It so happened that at the moment he began to speak 
silence had just been restored, and although his \oioe 
was very soft and gentle in its tone, every one head'd 
his question. Buckingham turned round, and looked 
at the tall, thin figure and the listless countenance 
of his questioner. Probably the personal appearance of 
Manicamp, who was moreover dressed very plainly as we 
have said, did not inspire him with much respect, for ho 
replied disdainfully, “Who may you be, Monsieur 1 ” 

Manicamp, leaning on the arm of a gigantic trooper, as 
firm as the pillar of a cathedral, replied in the same tran- 
quil tone, “And you. Monsieur 

“ 1 am his Grace the Duke of Buckingham. 1 have 
hired all the houses which surround the Hotel de Ville, 
where my business is ; and as these houses are let, they 
belong to me ; and as 1 hired them in order to preserve 
the right of free access to the Hotel de Ville, you have no 
right to prevent my passage.” 

“But who prevents you from passing. Monsieur 1** 
inquired Manicamp. 

“Your sentinels.” 

“Because you wish to pass on horseback, Monsieur, 
and orders have been given to let only persons pass on 
foot.” 

“ No one has any right to give orders here, except my* 
Self,” said Buckingham. 
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"How 80, Monsieur r’ inquired Manlcamp, with his 
soft voice ; “ will you do me the favor to explain this 
enigma to mel” 

" Because, as I have told you, I have hired all the 
houses looking on the square.” 

“We are very well aware of that, since nothing but the 
square itself has been left for us.” 

“ You are mistaken, Monsieur ; the square belongs to 
in%, as well as the houses in it.” 

' “ Pardon me, Monsieur, but you are mistaken there. 

In our country, we say, The highway belongs to the king ; 
therefore this square is his Majesty’s ; and consequentlj^ 
as wo are the king’s ambassadors, the square belongs to 
us.” 

“ I have already asked you who you are, Monsieur,” 
exclaimed Buckingliam, exasperated at the coolness of his 
interlocutor, 

“ My name is Manicamp,” replied the young man, in a 
voice whose tones were as harmonious and sweet as the 
notes of an iEolian harp. 

Buckingham shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, 
and said, ” When I hired these houses which surround 
the Hotel de Ville, the square was unoccupied. These 
barracks obstruct my sight; let them be removed !” 

A hoarse and angry murmur passed through the crowd 
of listeners at these words. Do Guiche arrived at this 
moment ; he pushed through the crowd which separated 
him from Buckingham, and followed by Kaoul arrived 
on the scene of action from one side, just as De Wardes 
arrived from the other. " Pardon me, my Lord,” said he ; 
” but if you have any complaint to make, have the good- 
ness to address it to me, inasmuch as it was I who sup* 
plied the plans for the construction of these tents.” 

"Moreover, I would beg you to observe, Mooeieur, 
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that the term * barrack * is objected to,” added Manicamp, 
graciously. 

“ You were saying, Monsieur — ” coutinued De Quiche. 

“ I was saying, Monsieur tlie Count,” resumed Buck- 
ingham, in a tone of anger still perceptible, although in 
some measure moderated by the presence of an equal, ” I 
was saying that it is imjiossible for these tents to remain 
where tliey are.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed De Quiche, “and for w?iat 
reason 1 ” ’ 

“ Because they annoy me.” 

A movement of impatience escaped De Quiche, but a 
warning glance from llaoul restrained him. 

“ You should the less object to them, Monsieur, on ac- 
count of the abuse of priority you have permitted yourself 
to exercise.” 

“ Abuse I ” 

“Most assuredly. You commission a messenger, who 
hires in your name the whole of the town of Havre, with- 
out considering the meinbcrs of the French Court who 
would be sure to arrive here to meet Madame. Your 
Grace will admit tliat this is hardly friendly conduct in 
the representative of a friendly nation.” 

“ The right of possession belongs to him who is first on 
the spot.” 

“Not in France, Monsieur.” 

“ Why not in France ? ” 

“Because France is a country where politeness is 
observed.” 

“Which means — ” exclaimed Buckingharn, in so vio- 
lent a manner that those wdio were present drew back, 
expecting an immediate collision. 

“ Which means. Monsieur,” answered De Quiche, turn- 
ing pale, “ that 1 have caused these tents to be i-aised as 
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habitations for myself and my friends, as a shelter for the 
ambasssadors of France, as the only place of refu^;n which 
your unreasonableness has left ns in the town ; and that 
I and those who arc with me shall nmmin in them, at 
least until a force more powerful and more authoritative 
than your own shall dismiss me from them ” 

“ In other words, until wc are overruled, as the lawyers 
sa}^” observed Manicamii, blandly. 

“ I know an authority, Monsieur, which I trust will be 
sucft as you wish for,” said Buckingham, placing his hand 
on the hilt of his sword. 

At this moment, and as the goddess of Discord, inflam- 
ing the minds of all, w'as about to direct their swords 
against one another, Baoul gently placed his baud on 
Buckingham’s slioiildcr. “ One word, my Lord ! ” he said. 

** My right, my right, first of all I ” exclaimed the fiery 
young man. 

“ It is precisely upon that point I w’ish to have the 
honor of addressing a word to yon,” said llaonl. 

“Very well, Monsieur, but let your remarks be biicf.” 

“One question is all 1 would ask; you can Lardly 
expect me to be briefer.” 

“Speak I I am listening.” 

^ “ Are yon, or is tlie Duke of Orleans, going to marry 
the granddaughter of Henry IV. ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” exclaimed Buckingham, re- 
treating a few steps, quite bewildered. 

“ Have the goodness to answer me,” persisted Raoul, 
calmly. 

“ Do you mean to ridicule me. Monsieur 'I ” demanded 
Buckingham. 

“ Your question is a sufficient answer for me. You 
admit, then, that it is not you who are going to marry the 
princess.” 
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“You know it perfectly well, Monsieur, I should 
imagine.” 

“ I beg your pardon, but your conduct has been such 
as to leave it not altogether certain.” 

“ Proceed, Monsieur ; what do you mean to intimate ? ” 
Raoul approached the duke. “ Are you aware, my 
Lord,” he said, lowering his voice, “that your extrava- 
gances very much resemble the excesses of jealousy 1 
T’hese jealous fits with respect to any woman are not 
becoming in one who is neither her lover nor her htts- 
band ; and I am sure you will admit that my remark 
applies with still greater force when the lady in question 
is a princess of royal blood.” 

“Monsieur,” exclaimed Buckingham, “do you mean 
to insult Madame nonriettal” 

“ Be careful, my Lord,” replied Bragelonne, coldly, “ for 
it is you who insult her. A little while since, when on 
board the admiral’s ship, you annoyed the queen, and 
exhausted the admiral’s patience. I was observing you, 
my Lord ; and at first I concluded you were not in pos- 
session of your senses, but I have since surmised the real 
character of your madness.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” exclaimed Buckingham, 

“ One moment more, for I have yet another word to 
add. I trust I am the only one of my companions who 
has guessed it.” 

“Are you aware. Monsieur,” said Buckingham, trem- 
bling with mingled feelings of anger and uneasiness, — 
“ are you aware that you are using language towards me 
which requires to be checked 1 ” 

“ Weigh your words well, my Lord ! ” said Raoul, haugh- 
tily. “My nature is not such that its outbursts need 
checking; while you, on the contrary, are descended 
from a race whose passions are suspected by all true 
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Frenchmen. T repeat, therefore, for the second time, be 
careful ! ” 

“ Careful of what, may I ask 1 Do you presume to 
threaten met ’ 

“ I am the son of the Comte de la Fere, my Lord 
Buckingham, and 1 never threaten, because I strike first. 
Therefore, understand me well, the threat that I hold out 
to you is this — ” 

Buckingham clenched his hands ; but Raoul continued, 
as though he had not observed the movcmout : “ At the 
very first word beyond the respect and deference due to 
her royal Highness, which you permit yourself to use 
towards her — Oh, be patient, M. do Buckingham! I 
am.” 

‘‘Your’ 

“ Certainly. So long as her royal Highness remained 
under the care of her English escort, I held my peace ; 
but from the very moment she stepped on French ground, 
and now that we have received her in the name of tho 
prince, I warn you that at the first mark of disrespect 
which you in your insane attachment may exhibit 
towards the royal house of France, I shall have one of 
two courses to follow : either to declare in the presence 
of every one the madness with which you are now af- 
fected, and get you igiiominiously dismissed to England ; 
or, if you prefer it, to run my dagger through your throat 
before the whole court. This second alternative seems 
to me the more convenient, and I think 1 shall hold to it.” 

Buckingham had become paler than the profusion of 
English lace around his neck. “ M. de Bragelonne,” he 
said, “ is it, indeed, a gentleman who is speaking to me 1 ” 

“ Yes ; only the gentleman is speaking to a madman. 
Get cured, my Lord, and be wiU bold quite auotbef 
language to you.” 
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“But, M. de Brageloune,” murmured the duke, in a 
voice half choked, aii<l putting his hand to his neck, 
do you not sec I am dying?" 

“If your death were to take place at this moment, 
my Lord," replied liaoul, with unruffled composure, “I 
should indeed regard it as a great happiness, for this 
circumstance would prevent all kinds of evil remarks, 
not alone about yourself, but also about those illustri- 
ous jiorsons whom your devotion is compromising iit so 
absurd a manner." 

“You are right, yon are right,” said the young man, 
beside himself. “ Yes, yes ; bcltei to die than to sufler as 
I ilo at this moment ! ” and he grasped a beautiful dag- 
ger, the bandlc of which was iiiliiid with precious stones, 
and which he half drew from his breast. 

llaoiil thrust the duke’s hand aside. “Be careful what 
you do ! " he said. “ if you do not kill yourself, you 
commit a i idiculous action , and if you do kill yourself, 
you sprinkle blood upon the nuptial robe of the princess 
of Kiiglaud." 

Buckingham for a minute gasped for breath ; during 
this interval his lips quivered, his features worked con 
viilsively, and his eyes wandered, as though in delirium. 
Tlieu suddenly, “ M. de Brageloune," he said, “I know 
nowhere a nobler mind than yours; you are the worthy 
son of the most perfect gentleman that ever lived. Keep 
your tents ! ” and he threw his arms round Raoul’s neck. 

All who were present, astounded at this conduct,— 
which was such as they could hardly have expected, con- 
sidering the violence of the one adversary and the de- 
termination of the other, — began immediately to clap 
their hands, and a thousand cheers and joyful shouts arose 
from all sides. De Quiche, in his turn, embraced Buck- 
ingham, somewhat against bis inclination; but, at all 
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events, he did embrace him. Tliis was the signal for 
French and English to do the same ; and they who until 
that moment had looked at each other with restless un- 
certainty, fraternized on the spot. In the mean time 
arrived the retinue of the princess, wlio but for Brage- 
lonnc would have found two armies in conflict and blood 
upon the flowers. All v.’as quiet when the head of the 
procession appeared. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

NIGHT. 

Concord had returned to resume its place amid the 
teuts. Euglish and French rivalled one apother in thc^r 
devotion and courteous attention to the illustrious trav- 
ellers, and in politeness to one another. The English 
sent to the French baskets of flowers, of which they had 
made a plentiful provision to celebrate the arrival of the 
young princess; the French, in return, invited the Eng- 
lish to a supper which was to be given the next day. 
Congratulations were poured in upon the princess every- 
where during her journey. From the respect paid her on 
all sides, she seemed like a queen ; and from the adora- 
tion of a few, she seemed like a goddess. The queen- 
mother gave the French the most affectionate reception. 
France was her native country, and she had suffered too 
much unhappiness in England to have made her forget 
France, She taught her daughter, then, by her own 
affection for it, to love a country where they had both 
been hospitably received, and where a brilliant future was 
opening before them. 

After the public entiy was over, and the spectators 
in the streets had somewhat dispersed, and the sound 
of the music and the cheering of the crowd could be 
heard no more; when the night had closed in, wrap- 
ping with its star-covered mantle the sea, the harbor, 
the town, and the surrounding country, still excited by 
the great event of the day, De Guiche returned to his 
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tent, and seated himself upon one of the stools with so 
profound an expression of distress that Bragelonne kept 
his eyes fixed on him until he heard him sigh, and then 
he approached him. Tlie count had thi own himself hack 
on his seat, leaning his shoulders against the wall of the 
tent, and remained thus, with his lace buried in his hands 
and with heaving chest and restless limbs. 

“ You are suffering 1 asked liaoul. 

“Cruelly.” 

‘bodily, I suppose ( ” 

“Yes; bodily.” 

“This has indeed been a harassing day,” continued the 
young man, his eyes fixed upon his friend. 

“ Yes ; a night’s rest will restore me.” 

“ Shall I leave you ? ” 

“ No ; I wish to talk to you.” 

“You shall not speak to me, De O niche, until you 
have first answered my questions.’* 

“ Proceed then.” 

“ You will be frank with me 1 ” 

“As I always am.” 

“Can you imagine why Buckingham has been so 
violent r* 

“I suspect why.” 

“Because he is in love with the princess, is it not 1 ” 
One could almost swear it, to sec him.” 

You are mistaken ; it is nothing of the kind.” 

“It is you who are mistaken, Kaoul. I have read his 
distress in his eyes, in his every gesture and action, the 
whole day.” 

“You are a poet, my dear count, and find subjects for 
your muse everywhere.” 

“ I can perceive love clearly enough.” 

“ Where it does not exist” 
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“ Nay, where it does exist.’* 

“])o 3 "ou not think you are deceiving yourself, De 
Guiche]” 

“ I am convinced of what I say,” said the count. 

“ Now inform me, (’ount,” asked Raoul, fixing a pene- 
trating look upon him, “what has happened to render 
you so clear-sighted 1 ’* 

(hiiche licsitated for a moment, and then answered, 
“Self-love, 1 suppose.” 

“ Self-love is a verj' long word, De Guiche.” 

“ What do you mean 'J ” 

“I mean that generally you are less out of spirits 
than seems to be the case this evening.” 

“ I am fatigued.” 

“ Listen to mo, dear friend ! We have been campaigners 
together ; wo have been on horseback for eighteen hours 
at a time, and our horses even, dying from sheer exhaus- 
tion or hunger, have fallen beneath us, and yet we have 
laughed at our mishaps. Believe me, it is not fatigue 
which saddens you to-night.” 

“ It is annoyance, then.” 

“ What annoyance 1 ” 

“ That of this evening.” 

“The mad conduct of the Duke of Buckingham, do 
you mean ? ” 

“ Of course. Is it not vexatious for us, the represen- 
tatives of our sovereign master, to see an Englishman 
wooing our future mistress, the second lady in the 
kingdom 1 ” 

“ Yes, you *re right ; but I do not think any danger is 
to be apprehended from Buckingham.” 

“ No j still, he is intrusive. Did he not, on his arrival 
here, almost succeed in creating a disturbance between 
the English and ourselves? And had it not been for you. 
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for your admirable unulence, for your singular firmnoss, 
Bwoids would liave boon drawn in tbe very streets of the 
town.” 

“You observe, however, that he has changed.” 

“Yes, certainly; but it is that which amazes mo so 
much. You spoke to him in a h)\v tone of voice. What 
did you say to himl You think lie loves her ; you admit 
that such a passion does not give way readily. He does 
110^ love her, then!” De (jiuclie pnnioiiiiLed tlio last 
*\'ords with so marked an expression that Itaoul raised 
his head. Tlie noble countenance of the young man ex- 
pressed a displeasure easy to read. 

“What I said to liiin, (!ount,” replied Raoul, “ I will 
repeat to you. Listen to me I 1 said, ‘ Monsieur, you are 
regarding with wistful feelings and with most injurious 
desire the sister of your prince, her to whom you are 
not affianced, who is not, who can never be, anything to 
you ; you are outraging those who, like ourselves, have 
come to seek a young girl to lead her to her hushruivl.* ” 

“ You spoke to him m that uiuimer ? “ asked De Uuiche, 
coloring. 

“ 111 those very terms. I even added more : ‘ Ilow 
would you regard us,’ I said, * if you were to perceive 
among us a man mad enough, disloyal enough, to enter- 
tain sentiments other than those of the purest respect 
for a princess who is the destined wife of our master?’ ” 

These words wore so applicable to De (iuiclie that he 
turned pale, and, overcome by a sudden agitation, was 
barely able to stretch out one hand mechanically towards 
Raoul, while with the other he covered his eyes and face. 

“ But,” continued Raoul, not interrupted by this dem- 
onstration of his friend, “ Heaven bo praised, the French, 
who are pronounced to be thoughtless and indiscreet, 
reckless even, are capable of bringing a calm and sound 
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judgment to bear on matters of such high importance. 
1 added even more : ‘ Lcurn, my Lord Buckingham, that 
we gentlemen of France serve our kings by sacrificing 
for them our passions as w’ell as our fortunes and our 
lives; and whenever it may chance to happen that the 
tempter suggests one of those vile thoughts which set the 
heart on fire, we extinguish that flame, even though it 
be (pieiichcd with our blood. Thus we save the honor 
of three at once, — our country’s, our master’s, and our own. 
It IS thus that w'c act, your Grace ; it is thus that every 
man of honor ought to act.’ Aiul that is the way, my 
dear Giiichc,” continued Raoul, “ in which I addressed 
the Duke of Buckingham ; and he submitted unresistingly 
to my arguments.” 

l)e Guiche, who had hitherto sat leaning forward while 
Raoul was speaking, drew himself uj), his eyes glancing 
proudly. He seized Raoul’s hand with his own feverish 
one ; his cheeks, which had been as cold as ice, seemed on 
fire. “ And you spoke right well,” he said, in a voice half 
choked ; “you arc indeed a brave friend, Ihioul. I thank 
you. And now, I entreat you, leave me to myself.” 

“ Do you wish itl” 

“ Yes ; I need repose. Many things have unsettled 
me to-day both in mind and body ; when you return to- 
morrow’ 1 shall no longer be the same man.” 

“ I leave you, then,” said Raoul, and withdrew. 

The count advanced a step towards his friend, and 
clasped him warmly in his arms ; but in this friendly 
pressure Raoul could detect the nervous agitation of a 
great internal conflict. 

The night was clear, starlit, and splendid; after the 
tempest the warmth of the sun had restored life, peace, 
and security everywhere. A few light fleecy clouds were 
floating in the heavens, and promised by their appearance 
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many days of beautiful weather, tempered by a gentle 
breeze from the east. L^pon the largo scpiare iu fnujt 
of the hotel, the large shadows of the tents, intcrseoled 
by the brilliant moonbeams, fonneil as it were a huge 
mosaic on the black and white flagstones. Soon the 
whole town was wrapped in slumber. A feeble light still 
glimmered in the princess’s ai>urtincnt, which looked out 
upon the square ; and the soft rays from the expiring 
lamp seemed to resemble* the c.ilm sleep of a young girl, 
hardly yet sensible of e\islcnce, and in whom the flame 
of life sinks down as sleep steals over the body. 

Brageloniic left the tent with the slow and measured 
step of a man curious to observe, but anxious not to be 
seen. Then, sheltered behind the thick curtains of hia 
own tent, and embracing with a glance the whole square, 
he noticed that after a few moments the curtains of De 
Guiche’s tent wore agitated, and then drawn partially aside. 
Behind them ho could perceive the shadow of Do Guiche; 
his eyes, glistening in the obscurity, were fastened ar- 
dently upon the princess’s drawing-room, which was par- 
tially lighted by the lamp m the inner room. That soft 
light which illumined the windows was the count’s star. 
The fervent aspirations of his whole soul could be read in 
his eyes. Raoul, concealed in the shadow, divined the 
many passionate thoughts which established between 
the tent of the young ambassador and the balcony of the 
princess a mysterious and magical bond of sympathy, — 
a bond created by thoughts intensified by so much 
strength and persistence of will, that they must have 
caused dreams of love to descend upon the perfumed 
couch which the count with the eyes of his soul devoured 
BO eagerly. 

But De Guiche and Raoul wore not the only watchers. 
The window of one of the houses looking on the square 
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was open too, — the window of the house where Buck- 
ingham resided. B}^ the aid of the rays of light which 
issued from this latter window, the profile of the duke 
could be distinctly seen, as he indolently reclined upon 
the carved balcony with its velvet hangings; he also was 
breathing m the direction of the princess’s bfilcouy his 
devotion and the wild longing of his love. 

Bragelonne ci)uld not resist smiling as, thinking of the 
princess, ho said to himself, “ Hers is indeed a heart well 
besieged ; ” and then added compassionately, his thought^ 
reverting to Monsieur, “and he is a husband well threat- 
ened too. It IS a good thing fur him that he is a jirince 
of such high rank, and that he has an army to guard that 
which lb hib own.” Bragelonne watched for some time 
the conduct of the two lovers ; listened to the sonorous 
breathing of Manicamp, who snored as imperiously as 
though ho had his blue and gold instead of his violet 
suit, and then turned towards the night breeze which 
bore to him the distant song of a nightingale ; then, after 
having laid in a due provision of melancholy, another 
nocturnal malady, he retired to rest, thinking, with regard 
to his own love affair, that perhaps four or six eyes quite 
as ardent as those of De Guiche and Buckingham were 
coveting his own idol in the chateau at Blois. “ And 
Mademoiselle dc Montalais is by no means a very safe 
guardian,” said he to himself, as he sighed aloud. 
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CHAPTEK XVII. 

FROM HAVRE TO PAKIH. 

fl’HE next day the felea took phu-e, with all the j)onip and 
animation which the resoiuves of the town and the natu- 
ral disposition of men’s minds could supply. J)unng the 
last few hours spent in Havre every jircpanition for the 
departure had been made. After the princess had taken 
leave of the English fleet and for the last time had saluted 
the country in saluting its flag, she entered her carriage 
surrounded by a brilliant escort. Do tl niche had hoped 
that tjie Duke of Tluckuigham would return with the 
admiral to England ; but Buckingham succeeded in de- 
monstrating to the cpieen that there would be great im- 
propriety in allowing the princess to proceed to Paris 
almost entirely alone. As soon as it had been settled 
that Buckingham was to accompany the princess, the 
young duke selected a court of gentlemen and officers to 
form his own suite ; so that it was almost an army which 
proceeded towards Paris, scattering gold, and exciting 
the liveliest demonstrations as they passed through the 
different towns and villages on the route. 

The weather was very fine. France is a beautiful 
country, especially along the route by which the proces- 
sion passed. Spring cast its flowers and its balmy foliage 
upon their path. Normandy, with its vast variety of 
vegetation, its blue skies and silver rivers, displayed itself 
In all the loveliness of a Paradise for the new sister of the 
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king. FHes and manifestations of delight greeted them 
everywhere along the line of march. Dc Ouicho and 
Buckingham forgot everything, — De Guiche in his anx- 
iety to prevent any fresh atlcMnpts on the part of the 
Englishman, and Buckiiighaiii in his desire to awaken in 
the heart of the princess a softer remembrance of the 
country to which the recollection of many happy days 
were attached. But, alas ! the jioor duke could perceive 
that the image of his dear England became from da^; to 
day more and more efiaced in tlie princess’s mind, in pro* 
portion as her affection for France became moio deeply 
engraved on her heart. In fact, it was not difficult to 
perceive that his most devoted attention awakened no 
acknowledgment, and that the grace wdth wdiich he rode 
one of his most fiery Yorkshire horses was thrown away; 
for it was only casually and by the merest accident that 
the princess’s eyes were turned towards him. In vain 
did he try, in order to fix upon himself one of those 
looks roving carelessly around or bestowed elsewhere, to 
produce from the animal he rode its greatest display of 
strength, speed, temper, and address ; in vain did he, by 
exciting his liorse almost to madness, spur him, at the 
risk of dashing himself in pieces against the trees or of 
rolling in the ditches, over gates and barriers, or dowm 
the steep declivities of the hills. The princess, whose 
attention had been aroused by the noise, turned her 
head for a moment to observe the cause of it, and then, 
slightly smiling, again turned to her faithful guardians, 
Eaoul and De Giiiche, wdio were quietly riding at her 
carriage doors. 

Then Buckingham felt himself a prey to all the tortures 
of jealousy ; an unknown, unheard-of burning anguish 
glided into his veins, and laid siege to his heart. And 
then, as if to show that he knew the folly of bis conduct, 
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and that he wished to redeem by the humblest submis- 
sion his flights of absurdit3% he mastered his horse, and 
compelled him, reeking with sw’eat and flecked with foam, 
to champ his bit close beside the carriage, amid the crowd 
of courtiers. Occasionally he obtaiuc<l a word from the 
princess as a recompense, and yet this word seemed almost 
a reproach to him. “ That is well, my Loid Buckingham,” 
she said ; " now you arc reasonable'.” Oi- a word from 
liaoul : “Your Grace is killing your liorsc.” 

^ Buckingham listened patiently to llaoul ; for he in- 
stinctively felt, without having had any proof that such 
was the case, that Tiaoul checked the display of Do 
Guicho’s feelings, and that, had it not been for Raoul, 
some mad act or proceeding, cither of the count or of 
Buckingham himself, would have brought about an open 
rupture or a disturbance and perhaps banishment. From 
the moment of that notable conversation which the two 
young men had had in front of the tents at Havre, when 
Raoul had made the duke perceive the impropriety of his 
conduct, Buckingham had felt himself attracted towards 
Raoul almost in spite of himself, lie often entered into 
conversation with him ; and it w'as nearly always to talk 
to him cither of his father or of D^Artagnan, their com- 
mon friend, in whose praise Buckingham was almost 
as enthusiastic as Raoul. Raoul endeavored, as much 
as possible, to make the conversation turn upon this 
subject in De Wardes’ presence, who had during the 
whole journey felt hurt at the superior position taken 
by Brageloune, and especially by his influence over 
De Guiche. 

De Wardes had that keen and observant penetration 
which all evil natures possess; he had immediately re- 
marked De Guiche’s melancholy, and the nature of his 
regard for the princess. Instead, however, of treating 
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the subject with the same reserve which Raoul had 
practised, instead of regarding wdth proper respect the 
obligations and duties of society, Do Wardes resolutely 
attacked in the count that ever sounding chord of juve- 
nile aiidaeity and egotistical pride. It happened one 
evening, during a halt at Mantes, that while Do Guiche 
and De Wardi's were leaning against a barrier, engaged 
in conversation, JJuckingliam and Raoul were also talking 
together as they walked up and down. Manicamp w’as 
engaged in devoted attentions to the princesses, w'ho 
already treated him without any reserve, on account of 
his pliant nature, his frank courtesy of manner, and his 
conciliatory disposition. 

“ Confess,” said De Wardes to the count, “ that you are 
really ill, and that your pedagogue has not succeeded in 
curing yon.” 

“ J do not understand you," said the count. 

“ And yet it is easy enough ; you are dying of love.” 

“You are mad, De Wardes.” 

“IMadncss it would be, I admit, if the princess were 
really indiflerent to your sufiering; but she takes so 
much notice of it that she compromises herself, and I 
tremble lest, on onr arrival at Pans, your pedagogue, 
M. de Bragelonnc, may denounce both of you." 

“ Tor shame, De Wardes, again attacking Rragelonne ! ” 

“ Come, come, a truce to child’s play 1 " replied the 
count’s evil genius, in an undertone; “you know, as well 
as I do, what I mean. Besides, you must have observed 
how the princess’s glance softens as she speaks to you ; 
you can tell, by the very inflection of her voice, what 
pleasure she takes in listening to you, and can feel how. 
thoroughly she appreciates the verses you recite to her. 
You cannot deny, too, that every morning she tells you 
how indiflereutly she slept the previous night.” 
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“True, Do Wardes, quite true; but wliat good is there 
in your telling me all that'* ” 

“ Is it not important to sec thnigs clearly V' 

“ No, no ; not when the things I hce are enough to 
drive one mad and he turned uneasil} in the direction 
of the princess, as if, while repelling the insinuations of 
De Wardes, he wished to lind confirmation of them m her 
eyes. 

Stay, stay ! ” said De Wardes ; “ look ' she calls you ; 
do you understand 1 Profit by the occasion ; the peda- 
gogue is not here.” 

De Guiclie could not resist; an invincible attraction 
drew him towards the princess. De Wardes smiled us 
he saw him withdraw. 

“ You are mistaken, TNIonsieur,” said Raoul, suddenly 
leaping over the barrier against whieli, the jirevious 
moment, the two friends had been leaning ; “ the peda- 
gogue is here, and has overheard you.” 

De Wardes, at the sound of Ivaoid’s voice, whi(;h ho 
recognized without having occasion to look at him, half 
drew^ his sword. 

“ Put up your sword,” said Raoul ; “ you know perfectly 
well that until our journey is at an end every demou- 
Btration of that nature is useless. Slieath your sword, 
but likewise sheath your tongue. Why do you distil into 
the heart of the man you term j our friend all the bitter- 
ness which infects your own 1 Tow'ard myself you wish 
to arouse a feeling of hatred in a man of honor, — my 
father's friend and my own ; and as for the count, you 
wish him to love one who is destined for your master. 
Really, Monsieur, I should regard you as a coward, and 
a traitor too, if I did not with greater justice regard you 
as a madman.” 

“ Monsieur,” exclaimed De Wardes, exasperated, “ I was 
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not mistaken, I find, in terming you a pedagogue ; the 
tone you assume, and the style which is peculiarly your 
own, is that of a Jesuit flogger, and not of a gentleman. 
Discontiiuie, I beg, whenever 1 am present, this style I 
complain of, and the tone also. I hate M. d’Artagnan be- 
cause he was guilty of a covvanlly act towards my father.” 

“You lie. Monsieur ! ” said Raoul, coolly. 

“ You give me the lie, Monsieur 1 ” exclaimed De Wardes. 

“ \Yhy not, if what you assert be untrue'?” 

“You give me the lie, and do not draw your sword 

“I have resolved, Monsieur, not to kill you until we 
have delivered the princess to her husband.” 

“Kill me ! Relieve me, Monsieur, }our schoolmaster's 
rod does not kill so easily.” 

“No,” rejdicd Raoul, sternly, “but M. d’Artagnan’s 
sword kills. Not only do T possess his sword, but ho 
has himself taught mo how to use it; and with that 
sword. Monsieur, when a suitable time arrives, I shall 
avenge his name outraged by you.” 

“ Take care, Monsieur ! ” exclaimed Do Wardes ; “ if 
you do not immediately give me satisfaction, I will avail 
myself of every means to revenge myself.” 

“ Indeed, Monsieur,” said Buckingham, suddenly ap- 
pearing upon the scene of action, “ that is a threat w'hich 
borders on assassination, and w^ould therefore ill become 
a gentleman.” 

“ What did you say, my Lord ? ” said De Wardes, 
turning towards him. 

“ I said that the words you have just spoken are 
displeasing to my English ears.” 

“Very well. Monsieur, if what you say is true,” ex- 
claimed De Wardes, thoroughly incensed, “ so much the 
better; I shall at least find in you one man who will not 
©♦rape me. Understand my words as you like,” 
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“ I understand them in the manner they cannot but 
be understood,” answered Buckingham, with that haughty 
tone which characterized him, and which even in ordi- 
nary conversation gave a tone of defiance to everything 
he said. “ M. de Bragclounc is my friend ; you insult 
M. de Bragelonnc, and you shall give me satisfaction for 
that insult.” 

De Wardes cast a look upon Bragelonne, who, faith- 
fid to the character he had assumed, remained calm and 
unmoved, even after the duke’s challenge. 

“ It would seem that I did not insult M. de Bragelonnc, 
since M. do Bragelonne, who carries a sword by his side, 
does not consider himself insulted.” 

“ At all events, j^ou insult some one 1 ” 

“Yes, I insult M. d’Artagnan,” resumed De Wardes, 
who had observed that this name was the only sting with 
which he could arouse the auger of Raoul. 

“That, then,” said Buckingham, “is another matter.” 

“ Precisely so,” said De Wardes ; “ it is the province of 
M. d’Artagnan’s friends to defend him.” 

“ I am entirely of your opinion. Monsieur,” replied the 
Englishman, who had regained all his indifference of man- 
ner. “If M. de Bragelonne were offended, I could not 
reasonably be expected to espouse his quarrel, since he is 
himself here ; but since M. d’Artagnan is in question — ” 

“ You will of course leave me to deal with the matter,” 
said De Wardes. 

“Nay, the very contrary, I draw my sword,” said 
Buckingham, unsheathing it as he spoke ; “ for if M. d’Ar- 
tagnan injured your father, he rendered, or at least did 
all that he could to render, a great service to mine.” 

De Wardes seemed thunderstruck. 

“M. d'Artagnan,” continued Buckingham, “is ths 
bravest gentleman I know. I shall be delighted, as 1 
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owe him many personal obligations, to settle them with 
yon, by crossing my sword with yours.” At the same 
moment Buckingham drew his sword gracefully, saluted 
Raoul, and put himself on bis guard. 

Do Wardcs advanced a step to meet him. 

” Stay, Messieurs! ” said Raoul, advancing towards them, 
and placing his own drawn sword between tlic combatants ; 
“all tins IS baldly worfli the trouble of blood being sbed 
almost under the eu's of the princess. M. do Wardos 
speaks ill of M. d’Ai tagnan, but he is not even acquainted' 
with that geiiTleman.” 

“ What, Monsieur I” said De Wardcs, setting his tectli 
liard together, and resting the point of his sword on the 
too of his boot, “do you assert that I do not know 
IM. dM rtagnan ” 

“ ('ertainly not ; you do not know him,” replied Raonl, 
coldly, “and you arc even not aware where he is to be 
found.” 

“ Not know where he isl ” 

“ Doubtless, such must be the case, since you fix your 
quarred with him iqion strangers, instead of seeking M 
d’Artagnan where be is to be found.” J)e Warden turned 
ji.de. “Well, Monsieur,” continued Raoul, “ I will tell you 
where M. d’Artagiian is. He is now in Pans ; when on 
Inty, he resides at the Louvre ; when not so, in the Rue 
dcs Lombards. M. d’Artagiiaii can be easily found at 
either of those two places. Having, therefore, as you as- 
sert, so many causes of complaint against him, you do not 
show your courage in not seeking him out, so that he may 
give you that satisfaction you seem to ask of every one 
but himself.” Do Wardes passed his hand across his 
forehead, which was covered with perspiration. “For 
shame, M. de Wardes ! ” continued Raoul, “ so quarrel- 
some a disposition is hardly becoming after the publica-' 
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tion of the edicts against duels. Vray think of that ! The 
king will be incensed at our disobedience, particularly at 
such a time ; and his Majesty will be light.” 

“Excuses !” murmured [)e Warden, ‘ pretexts !” 

“Come now,” replied Ilaoul, “ihat leiiiark of yours is 
arrant nonsense, my dear M. de Wardes , ^ou know very 
well that the Duke of ihiekingliam is a man of undoubted 
courage, who has ali’eady fought ten duels and is ready 
to fight the eleventh. llis name tdone is significant 
enougli. So far as I am concerned, you are well aware 
that I can fight also. I fought at Lens, at lUcneau, at 
the Dunes m front of the artillery, a hundred paces in 
front of the line, while }ou, by the way, w’cre a Imndied 
paces behind it. It is true that on that occasion thgro 
was by far too great a cro\\d of people for your courage 
to be observed, and on that account, perhaps, you sup- 
pressed it ; while here it would bo a display, and would 
excite remark. You wish that others should talk of 
you, — in what manner you do iu)t care. Very well, do 
not depend upon me, i\l. do Waides, to assist you in 
your designs, for I shall certainly not alfurd you that 
pleasure.” 

“ Sensibly observed,” said Buckingham, jmtting up Ins 
sword ; “ and 1 ask your forgiveness, M. de Bragolonno, 
for having allowed myself to yield to a first impulse.” 

De Wardes, however, on the contrary, perfectly furious, 
bounded forward, and raised his swonl threateningly 
against Raoul, who had scarcely time to put himself in a 
posture of defence. 

“Take care, Monsieur,” said Bragolonne, tranquilly, 
**or you will put out one of my eyes.” 

“You will not fight, then!” cried De Wardes. 

“ Not at this moment ; hut this I promise to do, inir 
mediately on our arrival at Paris; I will conduct you to 
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M. d’Artagnan, to whom you shall detail all the causes 
of complaint you have against him. M. d’Artagnan will 
solicit the king’s permission to measure swords with you. 
The king will yield his consent, and when you shall have 
received your sword-thrust in due course, rny dear M. de 
Wardcs, you will consider, in a calmer frame of mind, 
the precepts of the gospel which enjoin forgetfulness of 
injuries.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed De Wardes, furious at this impflr- 
turbable coolness, “ one can clearly see that you are hah! 
a bastard, M. dc Bragelonne ! ” 

Kaoul became as pale as death ; his eyes flashed like 
lightning, and made Do Wardes fall back. Buckingham 
himself was horror-struck, and threw himself between 
the two adversaries, whom he expected to see precipitate 
themselves on each other. De Wardes had reserved this 
insult for the last ; he clasped his sword convulsively in 
his hand, and awaited the encounter. “You are right, 
Monsieur,” said Raoul, mastering his emotion, “ I am 
only acquainted with my father’s name ; but I know too 
well that the Comte de la Fere is an upright and hoiior- 
ablo man to fear for a single moment that there is, as you 
seem to say, any stain upon my birth. My ignorance, 
therefore, of iny mother-’s name is merely a misfortune for 
me, and not a reproach. You are deficient in loyalty of 
conduct. Monsieur; you are wanting in courtesy, in re- 
proaching me with a misfortune. No matter ; the insult 
is given, and this time I hold myself insulted. It is quite 
understood, then, that after you shall have received satis- 
faction from M, d’Artagnan, you will settle your quarrel 
with me.”* 

“ I admire your prudence, Monsieur,” replied De 
Wardes, with a bitter smile; “a little while ago you 
promised me a sword-thrust from M. d’Artagnan, and 
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now you offer me one from yourself, after I shall have 
received his.” 

“ Do not disturb yourself,” replied Raoul, with concen- 
trated anger ; “ in matters of fence M. d’Artagnan is ex- 
ceedingly sliilfiil, and T will beg him as a favor to treat 
you as he did your father, — in other words, not to put 
an end to your life, but to leave me the pleasure, after 
your recovery, of killing yon outright . for yon have a 
wicked heart, M. dc Wardes, and in very truth, too many 
r'ecautions cannot be taken against you.” 

“ I shall take my precautions against yon. Monsieur,” 
said De Wardes ; “ be assured of it.” 

“Allow me. Monsieur,” said Buckingham, “to trans- 
late your remark by a piece of advice 1 am about to give 
M. do Bragelonne : M. de Bragelonno, wear a cuirass.” 

Do Wardes clenched his hands. “ Ah ! I understand,” 
said he, “you two gentlemen intend to wait until you 
have taken that precaution before you measure your 
swords against mine.” 

“Very well, Monsieur,” said Raoul, “since you posi- 
tively will have it so, let us settle the affair now and 
drawing his sword, he advanced towards De Wardes. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Buckingham. 

“ Bo easy,” said Raoul ; “ it will not be very long.” 

De Wardes placed himself on his guard ; their swords 
crossed. De Wardes flew upon Raoul with such impetu- 
osity that at the first clashing of the steel it was evident 
to Buckingham that Raoul would manage hia adversary. 
Buckingham stopped aside, and watched the struggle. 
Raoul was as calm as if ho were handling a foil instead 
of a sword ; having retreated a step to gain room, he 
parried three or four fierce thrusts which De Wardes 
made at him, caught the sword of the latter within his 
own and sent it flying twenty paces the other side of the 
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barrier. Then, as De Wardes stood disarmed and as- 
tounded at his defeat, Raoul sheathed liis sword, seized 
him by the collar and the waistband, and hurled him 
also to the other side of the barrier, trembling and mad 
with rage. 

“We shall meet again,” growled De Wardes, rising 
from the ground and picking up bis sword. 

“ Pardieu ! ” said Raoul, “ I have done nothing for the 
last hour but say the same thing.” 1’hen, turning towards 
Buckingham, he said, “Not n word about this affair, DuV'', 
I entreat you ; I am ashamed to have gone so -far, but my 
anger earned me away, and I ask your forgiveness for it, 
— forget it. ” 

“Dear viscount,” said the duke, pressing within his 
own the vigorous and valiant hand of his companion, 
“ allow me, on the contrary, to remember it, and to look 
after your safety ; that man is dangerous, — he will kill 
you.” 

“My father,” replied Raoul, “lived for twenty years 
under the menace of a much more formidable enemy, 
and lie still lives.” 

“Your father had good friends. Viscount.” 

“ Yes,” sighed Raoul, “ such friends, indeed, that none 
are now left like them.” 

“ Do not say that, I beg, at the very moment when I 
offer you my friendship;” and Buckingham opened his 
arms to embrace Raoul, who delightedly received the 
proffered alliance. “ In my family,” added Buckingham, 
“ you are aware, M. de Brageloune, that we die to save 
those we love.” 

“ I know it well, Duke,” replied RaouL 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

WHAT TUE CUEVALIEU JDE LOHUAINK TllOliGUT OF TUK 
Fill Nt ESS. 

N "TiiiNO further disturbed tlie serenity of tlio journey. 
*/uder a pretext wliudi was little reiuarkeil, M. do Warden 
went forward in advance of the others. He took Mani- 
carnp with hnn, for his eipiable and dreamy disposition 
acted as a counterpoise to his own. It is a subject of 
remark, that (piarrelsoiue and resth'ss characters invari- 
ably seek the companionship of gentle, timorous disposi- 
tions, as if the former sought, in the contrast, a repose 
from their own ill-humor, and the latter a protection for 
their own weakness. Ihickiiigham and Bragelonne, ad- 
mitting Dc Ouiche into their friendship, sounded, in 
concert with him, the praises of the princess during the 
whole of the journey. Bragelonne had, however, insisted 
that their three voices should be in concert, instead of 
singing in solo partvS, ns l)e (imebe and his rival seemed 
to have acipiired a dangerous habit of doing. This style 
of harmony pleased the (jueen-motber exceedingly ; but 
it was not perhaps so agreeable to the young princess, 
who was an incarnation of coquetry, and who without 
fear for herself sought occasions of peril. She possessed 
one of those fearless and incautious dispositions which 
find gratification in an excess of susceptibility, and for 
whom, also, danger has a certain fascination. And so her 
glances, her smiles, her toilets — an inexhaustible armory 
of weapons of olfence — w’ere showered down upon the 
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three young men with overwhelming force ; and from 
her well-stored arsenal issued glances, compliments, and 
a thousand other charming little attentions which were 
intended to strike at long range the gentlemen who 
formed the escort, the townspeople, the officers of the 
different cities through which she passed, pages, popu- 
lace, and servants : it was wholesale slaughter, a universal 
devastation. 

By the time the princess arrived at Paris, she had 
reduced to slavery about a hundred thousand lovers, a "d 
brought in her train to I'aris half-a-dozcn men who were 
almost mad about her, and two who were quite out of 
their minds. Kaoul was the only person who divined 
the power of this woman’s attraction ; and as his heart 
was already engaged, and thus proof against her arrows, 
he arrived at the capital cool and distrustful. Occa- 
sionally during the journey he conversed with the Queen 
of England respecting the pow'cr of fascination which the 
princess exercised ; and the mother, whom so many mis- 
fortunes and deceptions had taught experience, replied : 
“Henrietta was sure to be illustrious in one way or an- 
other, whether born in a palace or in obscurity ; for she 
IS a woman of great imagination, capricious, and self- 
willed.” 

I)e Wurdcs and Maiiicamp, in their character of heralds, 
had announced the princess’s arrival. 

The procession was met at Nantcrre by a brilliant 
escort of cavaliers and carriages. It was Monsieur him- 
self, who, follow’ed by the Chevalier de Lorraine and by 
his favorites, the latter being themselves followed by 
a portion of the king’s military household, had come to 
meet his affianced bride. At St. Germain the princess 
and her mother had changed their heavy travelling-car- 
riage, somewhat impaired by the journey, for a rich and 
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elegant chariot drawn by six horses with white and gold 
harness. Seated in this oj>eu carringe, as though upon 
a throne, and beneath a canopy of embroidered silk 
fringed with waving plumes, appeared the young and 
lovely princess, on whose beaming face were reflected 
the softened rose-tints which suited her pearly skin to 
perfection. Monsieur, on reaching tlic carriage, was 
struck by her beauty ; he sigmhed his admiration in so 
marked a manner that the (Uicvalicr de Lorraine shrugged 
hi;^houlders among the group of courtiers, while IJuck- 
iiigham and the (yomte de Omche were almost heart- 
broken. After the usual courtesies liad been rendered, 
and the ceremony completed, the whole procession slowly 
resumed the road to Paris. The presentations had been 
carelessly made, and Buckingham, with the rest of the 
Kiiglish gentlemen, had been introdiiecd to Monsieur, 
from whom they had received but a very indifTcrent 
attention. But during their pi ogress, as he observed 
that the duke devoted himself with his accustomed ardor 
to the carriage door, he asked the (^lievaher de Lorraine, 
his inseparable companion, “Who is that cavalier?” 

“He was presented to your Highness a short time 
since ; it is the handsome Duke of Buckingham.” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember.” 

“The princess’s knight,” added the favorite, with an 
inflection of the voice \vhich envious minds can alone 
give to the simplest ph’-ascs. 

“What do you say ” replied the prince, who was still 
on horseback. 

“ 1 said, ‘ the princess’s knight.* ” 

“ Has she a recognized knight, then ? ” 

“ One would think you might judge of that for your- 
self; see how thejjr are laughing and flirting, both of 
them.” 
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All throe of them.’* 

“ What do you moan hy all three 1 ” 

“Do you not see tliat I)e (iuiehe is one of the party 1 ” 
“Yes, I see. But what does that prove 1 — that the 
princess has two admiiers instead of one.” 

“You poison everything, vi[)er! ’’ 

“I poison nothing. Ah ' your royal ITighness’s mind 
is very perverted. The honors of the kingdom of France 
are being paid to your w'lfc, and you are not satisfied.” 

Tlie Duke of Orleans dreaded tiie satirical humor oi *he 
chevalier whenever he found it reached a ceriain degree 
of bitterness, and he chang<‘d th(‘ conversation atirnptly. 

“ The princess is pretty,” said he, negligently, as if he 
were speaking of a stranger 

“ Yes,” rojdicd the clievalier, in the same tone. 

“You say ‘yes’ like a ‘no.* She has very beautiful 
black eyes, I think.” 

“Yes, but small.” 

“True, but they are brilliant. She has a good figure.’* 
“ Her figure is a little spoiled, Monseigneur.” 

“I do not deny it. She has a noble appearance.” 

“ Yes, but her face is thin.” 

“ I thought her teeth beautiful.” 

“They can easily be seen, for her mouth is large 
enough. Decidedly I was wrong, my Lord; you are cci- 
tainly handsomer than your wife.” 

“ But do you think me as handsome as Buckingham ? ” 
“ Certainly, and he thinks so too ; for, look, my J^ord, 
he is redoubling his attentions to the princess, to prevent 
your effacing the impression he has made.” 

Monsieur made a movement of impatience ; but as he 
noticed a smile of triumph pass over the chevalier’s lips, 
he drew up his horse to a foot-pace. “ Why,” said he, 
“ should I occupy myself any longer about my cousin 1 
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Do I not already know hcrl Were we not brought up 
together? Did J not see her at the Louvre wheu she was 
quite a child ? ” 

“A great change has taken jdace m her since then, 
Prince, ’ said the chevalier ; ‘‘ at the period you allude 
to, she was soniewliat less hnlliant, and hoincwhat less 
proud too. One evening, particularly, nou may remeni- 
hcr, my Lord, the king refused to danc(‘ \Mth licr, hcc^ause 
he thought her plain and h.idlj dressed t ” 

^Siiese words made the Duke of Oilcans frown. Tt 
/tas by no means flattering for him to marry a princess 
of whom, when young, tho king had not thought much. 
He might proliahly liave replied, hut at this moment 
De Ouiclie quitted the carriage to join the prince. 
From a distance he hud seen the prince and the cheva- 
lier, and full of anxious attention he seemed to be trying 
to guess the nature of the remarks which they had just 
exchanged. 

Whether from treachery or from imprudence, the cheva- 
lier did not take the trouble to dissimulate. “Count,” said 
he, “you ’re a man of excellent taste.” 

“ ’Fhank you for the compliment,” replied De Ouiche ; 
“ hut wliy do you say that? ” 

“ Well, I appeal to his Highness !” 

“ No doubt of it,” said Monsieur; “ and Guiche knows 
perfectly well that 1 regard him as a most flnishod 
cavalier.” 

“ Well, that question settled. Count, I resume. You 
have been in the princess’s society, Count, for the last 
week, have you not ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied De Guiche, coloring in spite of him- 
self. 

“ Well, then, tell us frankly, what do you think of her 
personal appearance ? ” 
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Of her personal appearance 1 ” returned De Quiche, 
amazed. 

“ Yes ; of her appearance, of her mind, — of herself, in 
fact.” 

Astounded by this question, T)e Quiche hesitated in 
answering. 

‘^Come, come, De Quiche,” resumed the chevalier, 
laughingly, “ tell us your opinion frankly ; the prince 
commands it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the prince, “be frank.” - 

De Quiche stammered out a few unintelligible words. 

“ I am perfectly well aware,” returned Monsieur, “ that 
the subject is a delicate one, but you know you can tell 
me everything. What do you think of lierl ” 

In order to avoid betraying bis real thoughts, X>e 
Quiche had recourse to the only defence which a man 
taken by surprise really has, and accordingly told an 
untruth. “ I do not think the princess,” he said, “ either 
good or bad looking, yet rather good than bad looking.” 

“ What ! my dear count,” OAclaimod the chevalier, 
“you, who went into such ecstasies and uttered so many 
exclamations at the sight of her portrait ! ” 

Dc Quiche colored violently' Very fortunately liis 
horse, which was slightly restive, enabled him by a sud- 
den plunge to conceal his agitation. “ What portrait i ” 
lie murmured, joining them again. 

The chevalier had not taken his eyes off him. “ Yes, 
the portrait. Was not the miniature a good likeness t " 

“ I do not remember. 1 iiave forgotten the portrait ; it 
has quite escaped my recollection.” 

“ And yet it made a very marked impression upon you,” 
said the chevalier. 

“ That is not unlikely.” 

“Is she clover, at all events 1 ” inquired the duke. 
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“ I believe so, my Lord.’* 

“ Is M. de Buckingham so too 1 *’ said the chevalier. 

“ I do not know." 

“ My own opinion is that he must In ,” rejdied tlie 
chevalier, “ for he makes the j»nne»‘ss hiiiirh, and slic seems 
to take no little pleasure in hm society, — wliich never is 
the case with a clever woman when in llie company of a 
simpleton.” 

“Of course, then, he must be clevm,” said De ^luiche, 
sir?if>ly. 

At this moment Itaoiil opportunely arrived, seeing how 
De Guiche was pressed by his dangerous questioner, 
to whom he addressed a lemark, and so changed the 
conversation. 

The entrance into the city was brilliant and joyous. 
The king, in honor of his brother, had directed that the 
festivities should be on n scale of the greatest magnifi- 
cence. The princess and her mother alighted at the 
Louvre, where during their exile they had so gloon ily 
submitted to obscurity, misery, and privations of every 
description. That jialacc, which Iiad been so inhospi- 
table a residence for the unhap jiy daughter of Henry 
IV., with its naked walls, its sunken floorings, its ceil- 
ings covered with cobwebs, the vast but broken marble 
chimney -places, its cold hearths on which the charity 
extended to them by parliament had hardly permitted 
a fire to glow, was completely altered in apiiearance. It 
now contained the richest hangings and the thickest 
carpets, glistening flagstones and new pictures, with 
their richly gilded frames; everywhere could be seen 
candelabras, mirrors, and furniture and fittings of the 
most sumptuous character; everywhere also were guards 
of the proudest military bearing with floating plumes, 
crowds of attendants and courtiers in the antecliambers 
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and upon the staircases. In the courtyards, where the 
grass but lately grew, — as if the ungrateful Mazarin 
had thought it a gof)d idea to let the Parisians per- 
ceive that solitude and disorder were, with misery and 
despair, the projier accompaniinents of a fallen monarchy, 
— in these iiurnense coiiifyaids, formerly silent and deso- 
late, paraded cavaliers whose prancing horses drew sparks 
from the glistening llagstones. Carriages were filled with 
young and beautifiil women, who awaited tin* opportu- 
nity of saluting, as she passed, the daughter of tji<at 
daughter of France who during lici widowhood and hcA 
exile had sometimes gone witliout w'ood for liei fire or 
bread for her table, and whom the meanest attendants of 
the palace had treated with indifleienee and contempt. 

And so Madame Henrietta returned to the Louvre, her 
heart swollen with grief and bitter recollections, while 
her daughter, whose disposition was tickle and forgetful, 
returned to it with triumjdi and delight Madame Hen- 
rietta knew but too well that the present biilliant recep- 
tion was jiaid to tlie lia[)j)y motlier of a kmg restored to 
his throne, and that tliione second to none in Europe; 
while the poor reception she had before received was paid 
to her, the daughter of Henry IV., as a punishment for 
having been unfortunate. 

After the princesses had been installed in their apart- 
ments and had rested themselves, the gentlemen who 
had formed their escort, having in like manner recov- 
ered from their fatigue, resumed their accustomed habits 
and occupations. 

Bragclonne began by setting off to see his father ; but 
he had left for Blois. He then tried to see M. d’Ar- 
tagnan ; but he, being engaged in the organization of a 
new military household for the king, could not be found 
anywhere. Bragelonne next fell back upon Dc Quiche; 
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but tlie count waa occupied in a long confeiencc with his 
tailors and with Manicanip, whicli consuniod his whole 
time. With the Duke of Ikickinghain lie fared slilJ 
worse, for the duke w’as purchasing horses after liorses, 
diamonds upon duunoiids ; ho monopolized every em- 
broiderer, jeweller, and tailor that I ’ana cniild boast of. 
Betv/een De CJuiche and lluekiiigham a \ignrou8 contest 
ensued, more or less courteous, in which, in order to 
insure success, the duke was ready to spend a niillion ; 
while the Marechal de (irammont had only allowed his 
son sixty thousand livres. So Buckingham laughed and 
spent his million. De (luiclie gioaned m desjiair, ami 
would have torn his huir had it not heeii for the ad\iee 
Bragelonne gave him. 

“A million ' ’’ rejieated Dc (Iniche, daily , “ 1 must sub- 
mit. Why will not the marshal advance me a portion 
of my patrimony ' ” 

“ Because you will throw it away,” said Raoul. 

“What can that matter to him'i If I am to die of 1, 
I shall die of it, and Ihen I shall need nothing further/’ 

“ But what need is there to die ^ “ said h’aoul. 

“ I do not wish to be surpassed in elegance by an 
Eiiglishiuau.” 

“My dear count,” said Maiiicaini), “elegance is not 
a costly commodity, it is only a very difficult one.” 

“ Yes, but difficult things cost a good deal of money, 
and I have only sixty thousand livres.” 

“A very embarrassing state of things, truly ! ” said De 
Wardes. “ Spend as inueh as Buckingham ; there is only 
a difference of nine hundred and forty thousand livrea.” 

“ Where am I to find them 1 ” 

“ Get into debt.” 

“ I am so already.” 

“ A greater reason for getting further.” 
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Advice like this resulted in Do Guiche becoming ex- 
cited to such an extent that he committed extravagances 
where Buckingham only incurred expenses. The rumor 
of this prodigality delighted the hearts of all the shop- 
keepers ill Pans ; from the hotel of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham to that of Grammout nothing but wonders was 
dreamed of. 

While all this was going on, the princess was resting 
herself, and Bragclonne was engaged in writing to Made- 
moiselle de la Vallicre. lie had already despatched 'ibur 
letters, and not an answer to any one of them had been 
received, when, on the very morning fixed for the mar- 
riage ceremony, which was to take jdace in the chapel at 
the Palais-Royal, Raoul, who was dressing, heard his 
valet announce M. de Maliconic. “What can this Mali- 
corne want with me?” thought Raoul; and then said to 
his valet, “ Let him wait.” 

“It is a gentleinaii from Blois,” said the valet. 

“ Admit him at once,” said Raoul, eagerly. 

Malicorno entered, brilliant as a star, and wearing a 
superb sword by his side. After having saluted Raoul 
most gracefully, he said : “ M. de Bragelonne, I am the 
bearer of a thousand compliments from a lady to you.” 

Raoul colored. “ From a lady,” said he, — “ from a lady 
of Blois ? ” 

“Yes, Monsieur; from Mademoiselle de Montalais.” 

“ Thank you. Monsieur ; I recollect you now,” said 
Raoul. “And what docs Mademoiselle de Montalais 
desire of me?" 

Malicome drew four letters from his pocket which he 
offered to Raoul. 

“ My own letters ! is it possible ? ” he said, turning pale ; 
“ my letters, and the seals unbroken ! ” 

“ Monsieur, your letters did not find, at Blois, the per- 
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Bon to whom they were addressed, and so they are now 
returned to you." 

Mademoiselle de la Valliere has left Blois, Iheni* 
exclaimed Raoul. 

“ A week ago." 

Where is she, then ” 

“ She must be at Paris, Monsieur." 

“ But how was it known that these Icfters came from 
mel” 

* ‘Mademoiselle de Montalais recognized your hand- 
writing and your seal," said Malieorne. 

Raoul colored and smiled. “ Mademoiselle de Mon- 
talais IS exceedingly good," he said ; “ she is always kind 
and charming.” 

** Always, Monsieur.” 

“Surely she could give me some precise information 
about Mademoiselle de la Valliere. I could never hud 
her in this immense city. 

Malicorne drew another packet from his pocket. “ You 
may possibly find in this letter what you are anxious to 
learn.” 

Raoul hurriedly broke the seal. The writing was that 
of Mademoiselle Aure, and the letter contained these 
words : — 

Pahis, Palais-Royal. 

The day of the nuptial benediction. 

“ What does this mean 1 ” inquired Raoul of Malicorne ; 
“ you probably know, Monsieur.” 

“ I do. Monsieur the Viscount.” 

“For pity^s sake, tell me, then.” 

“ Impossible, Monsieur.” 

“Why sol” 

“ Because Mademoiselle Aure has forbidden me to 
do 80.” 
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liiioul looked at his strange companion, and remained 
silent. “At least,” he resumed, “tell me whether it is 
advantageous to me oi not.** 

“ Tiiat \’ou will see.” 

“ You are verj^ stnei in your reservations.” 

“ Will you grant me a favor, Monsieur 1 ” said ^lalicorne 

“ In exelifiiige for that which you rcifusc me 1 ” 

“ Precisely. ” 

“ What IS it 1 ” 

“1 ha\c the greatest desire to see the ceremony, Sind 
I have no ticket to admit me, in sjute of all tl'C steps I 
have taken to secure one ( 'ould von get me admitted ‘f ” 

“(V'rtainly.” 

“Do me this kindness, then, I entreat. Monsieur the 
Viscount.” 

“Most willingly. Monsieur, come with me.” 

“ I am cxceediiigl} indebted to you, I^lonsicur,” said 
Malicorne. 

“ I thought you were a fnend of M. do Manicamp.” 

“I am, Monsieur, but this morning 1 was with him 
as he w'as dressing, and I let a bottle of blacking fall 
over his new dress, and lie ilew at me with his sword in 
his hand, so that 1 was obliged to make my escape. 
That is the reason 1 conld not ask him for a ticket ; he 
would have killed me.” 

“1 can believe it,” said Raoul “1 know Manieamp is 
capable of killing a man wdio has been unfortunate enough 
to eomniit the crime you have to reproach yotirself with, 
but 1 will repair the mischief as far as you are concerned. 
I will but fasten my cloak, and shall then be ready to 
serve you, not only as a guide, but as an introducer also.’ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE StJRPRISE OF MAUEMOlSE0I,K UE MnNTALAIS. 

The princesa was luariiod in thu ( Impel of tbo l^iluis- 
111 tlie presence of a crowd of eoiirtiers, who had 
been most scrupulously selected, llowevei, uotwithslaiul- 
ingthe marked favor which an invitation indicated, Raoul, 
faithful to his promise to Maheorne, who was so anxious 
to wutness the ceremony, obtaini'd admission for him. 
After ho had fultilled this engagement, Raoul aj[)[)roacl)ed 
Do (luiche, who, as if in ooiitrasL with his inagmtieent 
costume, exhibited a countenance so utterly east down 
by grief that tlio Duke of Ruckiugham was the only one 
present who could contend with him in pallor and 
dejection. 

“ Take care, Count ! ” said Raoul, approaching his fi-iend, 
and preparing to sa[)port him at the moment when the 
archbishop blessed the married couple. In fact, the 
Prince of Conde was seen attentively scrutinizing these 
two images of desolation, standing like caryatides at either 
side of tlie nave of the elmrcli. The count, therefore, 
kept a more careful watcli over himself. 

At the termination of the ceremony, the king and queen 
passed onward to the grand rcception-room, whore Madame 
and her suite were to be presented to them. It was rc' 
marked that the king, who had seemed more than sur- 
prised at his sister-ill-law’s aiipearanee, was most flattering 
in his compliments to her. Again, it was remarked that 
tlie queen-mother, fixing a long and thoughtful gaze upon 
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Buckingham, loaned towards Madame de Motteville as 
though to ask her, “ Do you not see how much he resem- 
bles his fatiior 1 ” and finally it was remarked that Mon- 
sieur watched everybody, and seemed very discontented. 
After the reception of tlie princes and ambassadors, Mon- 
sieur solicited the king’s permission to present to him, as 
well as to Madame, the persons belonging to their new 
household. 

Are you aware, Viscount,” inquired the Prince de 
Conde of Raoul, “ whether the household has been selected 
by a person of taste, and whether there are any faces wortn 
looking at I” 

“ I have not the slightest idea. Monseigneur,’’ replied 
Raoul. 

You afiect Ignorance, surely.” 

“ In what way, Monseigneur 1 ” 

“You are a friend of De G niche, who is one of the 
friends of the prince.” 

“ That may be so, Monseigneur ; but the matter having 
no interest whatever for me, I never questioned De Guicho 
on the subject ; and Do Guiche on his part, never having 
been questioned, has not communicated any particular-* 
to me.” 

“ But Manicamp 1 ” 

“ It is true I saw M. de Manicamp at Havre, and 
during the journey here, but I was very careful to bo as 
little inquisitive towards him us I had been towards De 
Guiche ; besides, is it likely that M. de Manicamp should 
know anything of such matters 1 He is a person of only 
secondary importance.” 

“ Eh, my dear viscount, do you not know better than 
that 1 ” said the prince. “ Why, it is these persons of 
secondary importance wlio on such occasions have all 
the influence j and the proof is that nearly everything 
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bas been done throuj^h Manicamp’s presentations to 
De Guicho and through De Gniche to Monsieur.*’ 
“Well, Monseigneur, J was coiindetily ignorant of 
that,” said Raoul; “and what your lliglmcbs does me 
the honor to impart is ])crfectly new to me ” 

“I will most readily believe you, altliough ir seems in- 
credible ; besides, we shall not have long to wait. iSec, 
the flying s(piadron is advancing, as gitod Queen tMhor- 
ine used to say. Ah I what pretty faces ! ” 

A bevy of young girls at this moment entered the room, 
conducted by Madame de Navailles . and to Manicamii’s 
credit, be it said, if iiidoed he had taken that part in their 
selection which the Prince do Conde had alleged, it was 
a display calculated to dazzle those who, like the prince, 
could appreciate every character and style of beauty. A 
young fair-complexioiied giil, who might be twenty or 
twenty-one years of age, aud whose large blue eyes flashed, 
as she opened them, in the most dazzling manner, walked 
at the head of the band, and was the first presented. 

“ Mademoiselle de Tonnay-C’hareuto,” said Madame de 
Navailles to Monsieur, who, as he bowed to his wife, re- 
peated, “ Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente.” 

“Ah,” said the prince, turning to Raoul, “she seems 
tolerable enough.” 

“ Yes,’* said Raoul ; “ she is pretty, but has a somewhat 
haughty style.” 

“Bah ! we know these airs very well. Viscount; three 
mouths hence she will bo tame enough. But look, — 
there indeed is a beauty I ” 

“ Yes,” said Raoul, “ and one I am acquainted with.” 
“Mademoiselle Aure de Montalais,” said Madame de 
Navailles. Monsieur repeated the full name carefully. 

“ Great heavens ! *’ exclaimed Raoul, fixing bis bewil- 
dered gaze upon the entrance doorway. 
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“What’s the matter ? ” inquired the prince; “ was it 
Mademoiselle Aure de Munialais who made you utter such 
a ‘ Great heavens ’ 1 ” 

“No, Monseigneur, no,” replied Kaoul, pale and 
trembling. 

“ Well, then, if it be not Mademoiselle Aure dc Monta- 
lais, it is that charming blonde who follows her. What 
beautiful eyes! She is rather thin, but has fascinations 
without number.” 

“Mademoiselle de la Baumc le Blanc de hi Valliertd ” 
said Madame de Navailles ; and as this name resounded 
through Raoul’s whole being, a cloud seemed to rise from 
hiB heart to his eyes, so that he neither saw nor heard 
anything more. T'lic prince, finding that Raoul remained 
silent under his railleries, moved forward to inspect some- 
what closer the beautiful girls whom his first glance had 
already particularized. 

“ Louise here ' Louise a maid of honor to Madame 1 ” 
murmured Raoul , and his eyes, which did not suffice to 
satisfy his reason, wandered from Louise to Montalais. 
The latter had already emancipated herself from her as- 
sumed timidity, which she only needed for the presentation 
and for her reverences. 

Mademoiselle de Montalais, from the corner of the 
room to which she had retired, w\as looking with no slight 
degree of assurance at the different persons present ; and 
having discovered Raoul, she amused herself with the 
profound astonishment into which her own and her 
friend’s jn-esence theie had thrown the poor lover. Her 
merry and mischievous look, which Raoul tried to avoid 
meeting, and yet which ho sought inquiringly from time 
to time, placed Raoul on the rack. As for Louise, 
whether from natural timidity, or from some other rea- 
son for wdiich Raoul could not account, she kept her eyes 
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constantly cast down , and intimidated, dazzled, and with 
heaving breast, she withdrew herself as much as possible, 
unaffected even by the liiiits which Alontalais gave her 
with her elbow. 

The whole scene was a perfect enigma to Ihioul, the 
key to which the jicor viscount would have given any- 
thing to obtain. Ihit no one was there who could assist 
him, — not even Mai iconic, who, a little uneasy at finding 
himself in the presence of so many jicrsons of gentle 
jiirth, and not a little discouraged by xMontalais's bantering 
glances, had described a circh*, and by degrci'sdiad suc- 
ceeded ill getting a few paces fiom the prince, behind the 
group of maids of honor, and nearly within reach of Made- 
moiselle Aure’s voice, she being the jilanet around which 
he, her humble satellite, seemed eonipelled to gravitate. 

As he recovered his self-possessioii, Itaoul fancied ho 
recognized voices on his lett which wore familiar to him, 
and he perceived De ^Vardos, De (» niche, and the Cheva- 
lier de Lorraine conversing together. It is true that 
they were talking iii tones so low that the sound of their 
words could hardly bo heard in the vast apartment. To 
speak in that manner from any particular place without 
bending down, or turning round, or looking at the person 
with whom one is engaged m conversation, is a talent 
which cannot bo iimnedialely ac(pnicd m perfection by 
new-comers. A long study is needed for such coiivorsa- 
uous, which, without a look, gesture, or movement of the 
head, seemed like the conversation of a group of statues. 

Ill fact, in the king's and the (jucen's grand assembliCxS, 
wliile their Majesties were speaking, and w^hile every one 
present seemed to he listening with the most profound 
suence, some of these noiseless conversations took place, 
111 which adulation was not the prevailing feature. Hut 
Uaoal was one among others exceedingly clever in this 
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art, 80 much a matter of etiquette, so that from the move- 
ment of the lips he was often able to guess the sense of 
the words. 

“ Who is tliat Montalais ? ” inquired De Wardes, “ aud 
that La Valhcre ? What countr^^-town have we had sent 
here?” 

“ Moutalais 1 ” said the Chevalier de Lorraine, “ oh, I 
know her ; she is a good sort of girl, whom we shall find 
amusing enough. La Valhcre is a charming girl, slightly 
lame.” ^ 

” Humph ! ” said De Wardes. 

“ Do not be absurd, De Wardes ! There are some very 
characteristic and ingenious Latin axioms upon lame 
ladies.” 

“Messieurs, Messieurs,” said De C niche, looking at 
Raoul with unuasiiiess, “ be a little careful, I entreat 
you.” 

But the uneasiness of the count, in appearance at least, 
was not needed. Raoul had preserved the firmest and 
most indifferent countenance, although he had not lost 
a word that had jiaRscd. He seemed to keep an account 
of the insolence and license of the two speakers, in order 
to settle matters with them at his earliest opportunity. 

De Wardes seemed to guess what was passing in his 
mind, aud continued, “ Who are these young ladies’ 
lovers i ” 

“ Montalaib’s lover 1 ” said the chevalier. 

“ Yes, Montalais first.” 

“Well, you, 1, or De Guiche, — whoever likes, in 
fact.” 

“ And the other 'i ” 

“ Mademoiselle de la Vallicre ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take care, Messieurs,” exclaimed De Guiche, anxious 
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to put a stop to Do Wardes’s reply, “take care! Maduine 
is listening to us.” 

Raoul thrust his hand up to the wrist into his doublet, 
and left the mark of his nails on his flesh. Rut the very 
malignity which he saw was exoiled against these poor 
girls made him take a serious resolution. “ Poor Louise,” 
ho said to himself, “ has come here only with an honor- 
able object in view and under honorable protection ; but 
I must learn what that object is, and ^\ho it is that pro- 
tects her , ” and imitating Malicorne’s manoeuvre, he 
made his way towards the group of the maids of honor. 
The presentations soon terminated. The king, who liad 
done nothing but look at and admire Madame, shortly 
afterwards left the reception-room, accompanied by the 
two queens. The Chevalier de Lorraine resumed his 
place beside Monsieur, and, as he accompanied him, insin- 
uated a few drops of the poison which ho had collected 
during the last hour, while looking at some of the new 
faces in the court, and suspecting that some hearts might 
be happy. A few of the persons present followed the 
king as he went out ; but such of the courtiers as 
assumed an independence of character and professed a 
gallantry of disposition, began to approach the ladies. 
The prince paid his compliments to Mademoiselle do 
Tonnay-Charcute ; Buckingham devoted himself to Ma- 
dame de Chalais and to Madame do Lafayette, whom 
Madame had already distinguished by her notice and 
w'hom she held in high regard. As for the Comte de 
Quiche, who had abandoned Monsieur as soon as he 
could approach Madame alone, he conversed, with great 
animation, with Madame do Valentinois and with Mes- 
demoiselles de Crdquy and de Chatillon. 

Amid those varied political and amorous interests, 
Malicome was anxious to gain Montalais’s attention; 
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blit the latter preferred talking with Raoul, even if it 
were only to enjoy his iniiiierous questions and his sur- 
prise. Raoul had gone straight to Mademoiselle de la 
Valhere, and had saluted her with the profoundest re- 
spect, at which Louise blushed and coaid not say a word. 
Montalais, however, hurried to her assistance. 

“Well, Monsieur the Viscount, here we are, you see.” 

“ I do indeed see you,” said Raoul, smiling ; “ and it is 
exactly because you arc here, that I wish to ask for sonic 
explanation.” 

Malicorne ajijiroached the group with his most fasci- 
nating smile. 

“ Go away, M. Malicorne,” said Mont alais ; “really, you 
are exceedingly indiscreet.” Malicorne bit his lips and 
retired a few steps, without making any reply. His 
smile, however, changed its expression, and from its 
former frankness became mocking in its expression. 

“ You would like an explanation, M. Raoul ? ” inquired 
Montalais. 

“ 'Lhe situation calls for one, T think ; Mademoiselle de 
la Valhere a maid of honor to Madame ! ” 

“ Why should not she be a maid of honor as well as 
myself inquired Montalais. 

“ Pray accept my compliments, young ladies,” said 
Raoul, who fancied that he peieeived that they were not 
disposed to answer him in a direct manner. 

“ Your remark was not made in a very complimentary 
manner. Monsieur the Viscount.” 

“ Mine ? ” 

“ Certainly ; I appeal to Louise.” 

“ M. de Bragclonne probably thinks the position is 
above my condition,” said Louise, hesitatingly. 

“ Oh, no, Mademoiselle,” replied Raoul, eagerly ; “you 
know very well that such is not my feeling. Were you 
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called upon to occupy a queen’s tliroiic, I should not be 
surprised , how niucii <i;reater reason, then, such a posi- 
tion as this] 'J'he only circumstance ivhich amazes me 
is that 1 should not have learned it until to-dsy, and that 
by mere accident.” 

“That is true,” replied Montaluis to Louise, with her 
usual giddiness; “you know nothing about it, and tlicro 
is no reason why you should. M. di* llrageJonne had 
written four letters to you , hut your mother was the 
only person who remained beinnd at Blois, and it was 
necessary to prevent these letters from falling into her 
hands. I intercepted them, and returned them to M. 
Kaoul ; so that he believed 3 'ou were still at Blois, while 
you were here in Pans, and had no idea how high you 
had risen in rank,” 

“ Did you not inform M. Raoul, as I begged you to do ] ” 
exclaimed Louise. 

“ Why should I ] — to give him an opportunity of mak- 
ing some of his severe remarks and moral reflections, 
and to undo what wo had had so much trouble in getting 
done ] Oh, certaiiily^ not ' ” 

“ Am I so very severe, then ] ” inquired Raoul. 

“ Besides,” said Montalais, “ it is suflicient to say that 
it suited me. 1 was about setting off for Paris; you 
were away. Louise was weeping her eyes out,. — interpret 
that as you please. I beggeil a friend, a protector of 
mine, who had obtained the appointment for me, to solicit 
one for Louise ; the appointment arrived. Louise left 
in order to get her costume prepared ; as I had my own 
read}', I remained behind. I received your letters, and 
returned them to you, adding a few words, promising you 
a surprise. Your surprise is before you, Monsieur, and 
seems to be a fair one enough ; you have nothing more 
to ask. Come, M. i\Ialicornc, it is now time to leava 
VOL. II. — 1 a 
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these young people together; they have many things 
to talk about. Give me your hand ; I trust that you 
appreciate the honor which is conferred upon you, M. 
Maliconie.” 

“Forgive me, Mademoiselle,” said Baoul, arresting the 
giddy girl, and giving to his voice an intonation the 
gravity of which contrasted with that of Montalais, — 
“ forgive mo ; but may I inquire the name of the protec- 
tor you speak of? — for if protection be extended to you, 
Mademoiselle, for which, indeed, so many reasons exist,” 
added Raoul, bowing, “ 1 do not see that the same reason^ 
exist why Mademoiselle de la Valliere should be similarly 
protected.” 

“ But, M. Raoul,” said Louise, innocently, “ the matter 
is very simple, and I do not see ^\hy I should not tell it 
to you myself. M. Malicorne obtained the appointment 
for me.” 

Raoul remained for a moment amazed, asking himself 
if they were trilling with him. He then turned round to 
interrogate Malicorne ; but he bad been hurried away by 
Montalais, and was already at some distance from them. 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere attempted to follow her friend ; 
but Raoul, with gentle authority, detained her. “ Louise, 
one word only, I beg.” 

“ But, M. Raoul,” said Louise, blushing, “ we are alone ; 
every one has loft. They wdll become anxious, and will 
be looking for us.” 

“ Fear nothing," said the young man, smiling ; “ we are 
neither of us of sufficient importance for our absence to 
be remarked.” 

“But 1 have rny duty to perform, M. Raoul.” 

“ Do not be alarmed, Mademoiselle ! 1 am acquainted 

with the usages of the court. You will not be on duty 
until to-morrow; a few minutes are at your disposal, which 
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will enable you to give me the explanation I am about to 
have the honor to ask of you.” 

“ How serions you are, M. Raoul ! ” said Louise, uneasily. 

“ Because the circumstance is a serious one. Are you 
listening!” 

I am listening ; I would only repeat, Monsieur, that 
we are quite alone.” 

“ You are right,” said Raoul ; and offering her his hand, 
ho led the young girl into the gnllcry adjoining the re- 
ception-room, the windows of which looked out upon the 
square. Every one burned tow^ards the middle window, 
which had a balcony outside, from which all the details 
of the slow and formal preparations for departure could 
be seen. Raoul opened one of the side windows, and 
then, being alone with Louise, said to her : “ You know, 
Louise, that from my childhood I have regarded you as 
my sister, as one who has been the conlidiintc of all my 
troubles, to whom I have intrusted all my hopes.” 

“Yes, M; Raoul,” she answered softly ; “yes, I know 
that.” 

“ You used, on your side, to show the same friendship 
towards me, and had the same confidence in me; why 
have you not, on this occasion, been my friend, and why 
have you shown a suspicion of me ! ” Mademoiselle de 
la Valliere did not answ'er. “ I had thought you loved 
me,” continued Raoul, whose voice became more and 
more agitated; “I had thought that you consented to 
all the plans which we together laid down for our own 
happiness, at the time wdien we wandered up and down 
the largo walks of Cour-Cheverny and under the avenue 
of poplar-trees leading to Blois. You do not answer me, 
Louise.” He stopped. “ Is it possible,” he inquired, 
breathing with difficulty, “ that you no longer love 
me!” 
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“ I did not my so,” replied Louise, softly. 

“ Oh, tell me the truth, I implore you ! All my hopes 
in life arc centred in you. 1 chose you for your gentle and 
simple tastes. Do not suffer yourself to be dazzled, 
Louise, now that you arc in tlie midst of a court where 
all that 18 pure becomes corrupt, wlicre all that is young 
soon grows old. Louise, close your cars, that you may 
not hear what may be said ; shut }our eyes, that you may 
not see the examples before you ; shut your lips, that 
you may not inhale the corrupting influences .tbout you. 
"Without falsehood or subterfuge, Louise, am I ti* believe 
what Mademoiselle de MontaUis stated 1 Louise, did you 
come to Pans because I was no longer at Pdois?” 

La Valliere blushed and concealed her face in her 
hands. 

“Yes, it was so, then,” exclaimed Raoul, enraptured; 
“ that was your reason for coming here. Oh, 1 love 
you as I never yet loved you ! Thank you, Louise, for 
this devotion ; but measures must be taken to place 
you beyond all insult, to secure you from CA'ery harm. 
Louise, a maid of honor in the court of a young princess 
in these times of freedom of manners and inconstant 
affections, — a maid of honor is placed as an object of 
attack without having any means of defence afforded her. 
This state of things is not seemly for you ; you must be 
married in order to be respected.” 

“ Married 1 ” 

“Yes. There is my hand, Louise; will you place your 
hand within it 1 ” 

“ Rut your father 1 ” 

“My father leaves me perfectly free.” 

“Yet — ” 

“ 1 understand your scruples, Louise ; I will consult my 
father.” 
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“ Oh, M. Raoul, reflect;, wait ! ” 

“ Wait 1 it is iin2)0ssil)lc ; reflect, liouisc, when yon are 
concerned ! it would be nifmllin{x to 3 on. (live me your 
liaud, dear Louise. 1 am my own master. My father will 
consent, I know, liive me your luiiid , do not kecj> me 
waiting thus ! One word in answcu-, one word only ; if 
not, I shall begin to tliink that 111 ordor to ehaugo you 
forever nothing more W'as needed than a single stej) in 
the palace, a single breath of favor, a smile from the 
/]ucon, a single look from the king.” 

Raoul had no sooner pronounced this last word than 
l.a Valliere became as jiale as death, no doubt from her 
fear at seeing the young man so roused With a itiovc- 
incnt as rajad as thought, she jdaced both In-r hands in 
those of Raoul, and then fled without adding a syllable, 
disapiicared without casting a look behind her. L’aoul 
felt his whole frame tremble at the contact of her hand , 
he received the iiromise as a solemn assurance wrung by 
love from the timidity of innocence. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE (X)NSEXT OP ATHOS. 

Kaoul had left the Pahus-Koyal full of ideas which ad- 
mitted of no delay in their execution He mounted his 
horse in tho courtyard, and followed the load to Blois, 
while the marriage festivities of Monsieur and tho prin- 
cess of England were celebrated with great delight by 
the courtiers, but to the great despair of De (Juichc and 
Buckingham. Raoul lost no time on tho road, and in six- 
teen hours arrived at BIois. As he travelled along, he 
marshalled his most convincing arguments. Fever also is 
an argument that cannot be answered, and Raoul had an 
attack of fever. 

Athos w'as in his study, making some additions to his 
memoirs, when Raoul entered, sliown in by Griinaiid. 
Keen-sighted and penetrating, a mere glance at his son 
told him that sumething extraordinary had befallen him. 

“ You seem to have come on some matter of great im- 
portance,” said he to Raoul, after he had embraced him, 
and pointing to a seat. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” replied the young man; “and I en- 
treat you to give me the same kind attention which has 
never yet been refused me.” 

“ Speak, Raoul ! ” 

“ I present the case to you, Monsieur, free from all 
preface, for that would be unworthy of you. Mademoi- 
selle de la Vallicrc is in Paris as one of Madame’s maids 
of honor. I have pondered deeply on the matter, I love 
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Mademoiselle de la Valliere above everything ; and it is 
not proper to leave her in a position where her reputation, 
her virtue even, may he exposed. It is my wish, there- 
fore, to marry her, Monsieur, and I have come to solicit 
your consent to this marriage.” 

Athos had mauitainod, during this communication, ab- 
solute silence and reserve. Raoul, wlu* had begun liis 
speech with an assumption of self-[>ossessu)n, finished it 
by allowing manifest emotion to escape him at eveiy 
«rord. 

Athos fixed upon Bragclonne a searching look, ovoi- 
shadowed indeed by a slight sadness. “You have con- 
jidered it well ? ” lie inquired. 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ I believe you have already been made acquainted 
with my views respecting this alliance?” 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” replied Raoul, in a low tone of voice; 
but you added that if I insisted — ” 

“You do insist, then?” 

Bragelonne stammered out an almost unintelligible 
issent. 

“Your passion,” continued Athos, tranquilly, “must 
ndeed be very great, since, notwithstanding my dislike tj 
.his union, you persist in desiring it.” 

Raoul passed his trembling hand across his forehead to 
"emove the perspiration which had collected there. 

Athos looked at him, and his heart was touched with 
pity for him. He then rose, and said : “ It is no matter ; 
ny own personal feelings are of no consequence, since 
l^ours are concerned. You need my assistance ; I am 
■eady to give it. Tell me what you want.” 

“ Your kind indulgence, first of all, Monsieur,” said 
Elaoul, taking hold of his hand. 

You have mistaken my feelings, Raoul; I have more 
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than mere indulgence for you in my heart,” replied the 
count. 

Raoul kiKBcd, as devotedly as a lover could have done, 
the hand he held in his own. 

“Cf)me, come,” said Athos, “I am quite ready, Raoul; 
what do you wish mo to sign 1 ” 

“Oh, nothing, Monsieur, nothing ! Only it would he 
very kind if you would take the trouble to write to the 
king, to whom I belong, and solicit his Majesty’s permis- 
sion for me to mai-ry Mademoiselle de la Vallirre.” 

“ AY ell thought, Raonl ' After or rather before myself, 
you have a master to consult, that master being the king ; 
it is lo^'al in you to submit yourself voluntarily to this 
double ordeal. I will grant your request without delay, 
Raoul.” 

The count approached the window, and leaning out 
called to (Iriinaud, who showed his head from an ar- 
bor covered with jasmine, which he was occupied in 
trimming. 

“ My horses, Grimaud ! ” continued the oount. 

“Why this order, Monsieur inquired Raoul. 

“We shall start in t\\o hours.” 

“Whit her r’ 

“For Paris.” 

“ Paris, Monsieur ! you go to Paris?” 

“Is not the king at Paris ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, ought we not to go there? Have you forgotten 
yourself?” 

“ Yet, Monsieur,” said Raoul, almost alarmed by this 
kind condescension, “ I do not ask you to put yourself to 
such inconvenience ; and a letter merely — ” 

“ You mistake my position, Raoul. It is not respect- 
ful that a simple gentleman such ns I am should write to 
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his sovereign. I wish to speak, and I ought to speak, 
to his Majesty, and I will do so. W'e will go together, 
Raoul.” 

“ You overpower me with your kindness, Monsieur.” 

“ How do you think his Majesty is affected 1 ” 

“Towards me, Monsieur?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Excellently well disposed.” 

“ Has he told you so ? ” 

“ With his own lips ’* 

“ On what occasion 1 ” 

“ Upon the recommendation of M. d’Artagnan, I be- 
lieve, and on account of an affair m the Place de Oreve, 
when I had the honor to draw my sword in the king’s 
service. I have reason to believe, then, that, vanity apart, 
I stand well with his Majesty,” 

“ So much the better.” 

“ But I entreat you, Monsieur,” pursued Raoul, “ not 
to maintain towards me this grave and serious manner. 
Do not make me regret having listened to a feeling 
stronger than anything else.” 

“ That IS the second time you have said so, Raoul ; it 
was quite unnecessary. You require my formal consent, 
and you have it. We need talk no more on the subject, 
therefore. Come and see my new plantations, Raoul,” 

The young man knew very well that after the expres- 
sion of his father’s wish, no opportunity of discussion was 
left him. He bow'ed his head, and followed his father 
into the garden. Atbos leisurely pointed out to him tlie 
grafts, the cuttings, and the avenues ho was planting. 
This perfect repose of manner disconcerted Raoul more 
and more ; the love with which his own heart was filled 
seemed so great that the whole world could hardly con- 
tain it. How, then, could his father’s heart remain void, 
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and closed to its influence! Bragelonne thereupoDi 
collecting all his courage, suddenly exclaimed : ** It is 
impossible, Monsieur, that you can have any reason to 
reject Mademoiselle do la Valliere, she is so good, so 
sweet, so pure, that your mind, so perfect in its pcnetror 
tion, ought to appreciate her worth. In Heaven’s name, 
does any secret enmity or hereditary disiike exist between 
you and her family ? ” 

Look, Raoul, at that beautiful lily -of- the- valley,” said 
Athos ; “ observe how the shade and the damp situation 
suit it, particularly the shadow which that sycamore-tree* 
casts over it, so that the warmth, and not the blazing 
heat of the sun, filters through its drooping leaves.” 

Raoul stopped, bit his lips, and then, with the blood 
mantling in his face, said courageously : “ One word of 
explanation, I beg. Monsieur. You cannot forget that 
your son is a man.” 

“ In that case,” replied Athos, drawing himself up with 
sternness, ” prove to me that you are a man, for you do 
not show yourself to be a son. I begged you to wait the 
opportunity of forming an illustrious alliance. I should 
have obtained a wife for you from the first ranks of the 
rich nobility. I wished you to be distinguished by the 
splendor which glory and fortune confer, for nobility of 
descent you have already.” 

“ Monsieur,” exclaimed Raoul, carried away by a first 
impulse, I was reproached the other day for not knowing 
who my mother was.” 

Athos turned pale ; then knitting his brows like the 
greatest of the heathen deities, “ 1 am waiting to learn 
the reply you made. Monsieur,” he demanded, in an 
imperious manner. 

” Forgive me ! oh, forgive me 1 ” murmured the young 
man, sinking at once from the lofty tone he had assumed. 
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“What was your reply, Monsieur!” demanded the 
count, stamping his foot upon the ground. 

“ Monsieur, my sword was in my hand immediately ; 
he who insulted me placed himself on guard ; I struck 
his sword over a palisade, and threw him after it.” 

“ And why did n’t you kill him 1 ” 

“The king forbids duelling, Monsieur, and at that 
moment I was an ambassador of the king” 

“Very well,” said Athos ; “but this furnishes a greater 
reason why I should see his Majesty.” 

* “ What do you intend to ask him, Monsieur! ” 

“For authority to draw my sword against the man 
who has inflicted this injury upon me.” 

“Monsieur, if I did not act as I ought to have done, 
I beg you to forgive me.” 

“ Did I reproach you, Raoul ! ” 

“ Still, the permission you are going to ask from the 
king ! ” 

“ I will implore his Majesty to sign your marriage- 
contract, but on one condition.” 

“ Are conditions necessary with mo, Monsieur ! Com 
mand, and you shall be obeyed.” 

“ On one condition,” continued Athos : “ that you tell 
me the name of the man who has spoken thus of — your 
mother.” 

“ But, Monsieur, what need is there that you should 
know his name ! The offence was directed against myself ; 
and, the permission once obtained from his Majesty, to 
revenge it is my affair.” 

“ His name, Monsieur ! ” 

“ I will not allow you to expose yourself.” 

“ Do you take me for n Don Diego ! His name, I say I " 
“ You insist upon it ! ” 

** I demand it/' 
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** The Vicomte de Wardes ” 

“Very well,” said Athos, tranquilly; “I know him. 
But our horses are ready, I see ; and instead of delaying 
our departure for a couple of hours, we will set off at 
once. Come. Monsieur ! ” 
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CHAPTEli XXI. 

MONSIEUR BECOMES JEALOUS OF THE DUKE OF BUOKINOHAM. 

While the Comte do la Fcto was proceed lui^ on his way 
to Paris, accompanied by Raoul, tin* Palais-Tioyal was 
the theatre of a scene which Molirre would have called 
excellent comedy. Four days had ( lapsed since Mon- 
sieur’s marriage. Having breakfasted very hurriedly, he 
passed into his antechamber, frowning and out of temper. 
The repast had not been over agreeable. Madame bad 
had breakfast served in her own apartment, and Monsieur 
had breakfasted almost alone; the Chevalier de Lorraine 
and Maiiicamp were the only other persons present at the 
meal, which had lasted three quarters of an hour without 
a single syllable having been uttered. Manicamp, who 
was less intimate with his rojal Higlnioss than the Chev- 
alier de Lorraine, vainly endeavored to detect, from the 
expression of the prince’s face, what had made him so ill- 
humored. The Chevalier de Lorraine, who had no occa- 
sion to speculate about anything, inasmuch as he knew’ 
all, ate his breakfast with that extraordinary appetite 
which the troubles of others affordijd him, and enjoyed 
at the same time both the ill-humor of Monsieur and the 
perplexity of Manicamp. He seemed delighted, while he 
went on eating, to detain at table the prince, who was 
very impatient to move. Monsieur at times repented 
the ascendency which he had permitted the Chevalier de 
Lorraine to acquire over him, and which exempted the 
latter from any observance of etiquette towards him. 
Monsieur was now' in oae of those moods ; but he dreaded 
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as much as he liked the chevalier, and contented himself 
with raging inwardly. Every now and then Monsieur 
raised his eyes to the ceiling, then lowered them towards 
the slices of pdte which the chevalier was attacking ; and 
finally, not venturing to betray his anger, he began a pan- 
tomime which Harlequin might have admired. At last, 
however, Monsieur could control himself no longer, and 
at the dessert, rihirig from the table in excessive wrath, 
as we have related, he left the Chevalier do Lorraine to 
finish his breakfast as hi* pleased. Seeing Monsieur rise 
from the table, Mamcamp rose quickly, napkin in hand. 
Monsieur ran, rather than walked, towards the ante- 
chamber, and finding an usher there, gave him some di- 
rections ill a low voice. Then, turning back again, but 
avoiding the breakfast-room, he passed through several 
rooms, with the intention of seeking the queen-mother in 
her oratory, where slio usually remained. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning. Anne of Aus- 
tria was engaged in writing as Monsieur entered. The 
queen-mother was extremely attached to her son, for he 
was handsome in person and amiable in disposition. Ho 
was in fact more affectionate, and, so to speak, more 
effeminate than the king. He pleased his mother by 
those trifling sympathetic attentions w*hich all women 
like to receive. Anne of Austria, who would have re- 
joiced to have had a daughter, foiiud in this her favorite 
son the attentions, solicitude, and caressing manners of a 
child of twelve. All the time he passed with his mother 
he employed in admiring her beautiful arms, in giving his 
opinion upon her cosmetics and receipts for compounding 
essences, in which she was veiy particular ; and then, too, 
he kissed her hands and eyes in the most endearing and 
childlike manner, and had always some sweetmeats to 
offer her, or some new style of dress to recommend. 
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Anne pf Austria loved the kinp:, or rather the regal 
power in her eldest sou : Louis XIV’^. represented legiti> 
macy by divine right. With the king her character was 
that of the queen-mother ; with Philip slie was simply the 
mother. The latter knew that of all places of refuge a 
mother’s heart is the most compassionate and the surest. 
When quite a child, he had always tied there for refuge 
when storms arose between him and his brother ; often, 
after having struck him, which constituted the criine of 
high treason on his part, after certain engagements with 
hands and nails in wliich the king and lus rebellious Bill)- 
ject indulged in their night-dresses upon a disputed bed, 
having their servant l^aiKirtc as umpire, — Philij), the 
conqueror, but terrified at his victory, used to flee to his 
mother to obtain reinforcements from her, or at least the 
assurance of a forgivciicss, which Louis XIV. granted 
wjith difficulty and after an interval. Anne, from this 
habit of peaceful intervention, had succeeded in arranging 
the differences between her sons, and in sharing at the 
same time all their secrets. The king, somewdiat jealous 
of that maternal solicitude which was bestowed partic- 
ularly upon his brother, felt disposed to sliow towards 
his mother more submission and attachment than his 
character really possessed. 

Aune of Austria had adopted this line of conduct espe- 
cially towards the young queen. In this manner she 
ruled with almost despotic sway over the royal house- 
hold ; and she was already preparing all her batteries 
to rule with the same absolute authority over the house- 
hold of her second son. Anne experienced almost a 
feeling of pride whenever she saw any one enter her 
apartments with woe-begone looks, pale cheeks, or red 
eyes, comprehending that assistance was required either 
by the weakest or by the most rebellious. She was 
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writing, we have said, when Monsieur enteredther ora- 
tory, not with red eyes or jiale cheeks, hut restless, out 
of temper, and annoyed. With an absent air he kissed 
his mother’s arms, and sat down before receiving her per- 
mission to do so. Considering the strict rules of etiquette 
established at the court of Anne of Austi la, this forgetfulness 
of customary respect w as a sign of prcoccujiation, especially 
on Philip’s part, who of his own accord observed towards 
her a respect of a soinew hat exaggerated character. If, there- 
fore, he so notoriously failed with regard to such pnnciplqs 
of respect, there must surely he a sorioiis cause for it. 

“What is the matter, Philip?” inquired Anne of 
Austi'ia, turning tow\Hr(ls her son. 

“ A groat many things,” muniiurcd the prince, dolefully. 

“You look like a man wdio has a great deal to do,” 
said the queen, hi}'ing down her pen. Philip frowned, 
but did not reply. “ Among the various subjects which 
occupy your mind,” said Anne of Austria, “ there must 
surely be one which occupies it more than others.” 

“ Yes, Madame ; one indeed has occupied me more than 
any other.” 

“ Well, what is it ? I am listening.” 

Philip opened his mouth as if to give vent to all the 
troubles which w'ero passing in his mind, and which 
seemed only waiting for a point of issue to burst forth. 
But he suddenly became silent, and a sigh alone expressed 
all that his heart contained. 

“ Come, Philip, sliow^ a little firmness,” said the queen- 
mother. “ When one has to complain of anything, it is 
generally an individual who is the cause of it. Am I not 
right?” 

I do not say no, Madame.” 

“Whom do you wish to speak about? Come, take 
courage ! ” 
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“ In fa^t, Madame, what I may have to say must bo 
kept a perfect secret ; for w hen a lady is iii the case — ” 

“Ah ! you wish to speak of Madame, tlieii]'* inquired 
the queen-mother, with a feeliujj of the hvehest curiosity. 

“Yes.'* 

“ Well, then, if it is Madame you wish to speak of, my 
son, do not hesitate. I am your motlior, and she is no 
more than a stranger to me. Yet, as she is my daiightcr- 
in-law, be assured that 1 shall be inten'sled, even wore it 
for your own sake alone, in hearing all that you may have 
to say about her.” 

“ Pray tell me, Madame, in your turn, whether you 
have not noticed something?” 

“Something, Phihji ? Your words have an alarming 
vagueness. What do you mean by something ? ” 

“ Madame is pretty, certainly.” 

“ No doubt of it.” 

“ Yet not altogether beautiful.” 

“ No ; but as she matures she may still become very 
strikingly beautiful. You must have remarked the 
change which a few years have already made in her. 
Her beauty will improve more and more ; she is now only 
sixteen years of age. At fifteen 1 was myself very thin ; 
but even as she is at present, Madame is very pretty.” 

“And consec^uently others may have remarked it.” 

“ Undoubtedly • for a w'omaii of ordinary rank is ob- 
served, and with still greater reason a princess.” 

“ She has been well brought up, I suppose, Madame ? ” 

“ Madame Henrietta, her mother, is a woman some- 
what cold in her manner, slightly pretentious, but full of 
noble thoughts. The education of the young princess 
may have been neglected, but her principles I believe to 
be good. Such, at least, was the opinion I formed of her 
when she resided in France ; but she afterwards returned 

VOL. II. — 14 
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to England, and 1 am ignorant of what may have occurred 
there.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“Simply that there are some heads, naturally giddy, 
which arc easily turued by prosperity.” 

“ Tliat IB the very word, Madame. I think the prin- 
cess rather giddy.” 

“We must not exaggerate, Philip. She is clever and 
witty, and has a certain amount of coquetry very natural 
in a young woman ; but this defect is, in persons of high 
rank and position, a great advantage at a court. A prin- 
cess who is tinged with coquetry usually forms a bril- 
liant court around her; her smile stimulates luxury, and 
arouses wit and coiimge even ; the nobles, too, fight bet- 
ter for a prince whose wife is beautiful.” 

“ Thank you extremely, Madame,” said Philip, with 
some temper ; “ you really have drawn some very alarm- 
ing pictures for me, my mother.” 

“ In what respect 1 ” asked the queen, with pretended 
simplicity. 

“ You know, Madame,” said Philip, dolefully, “ whether 
I had or had not a very great dislike to getting married.” 

“ Now, indeed, you alarm me ; you have some serious 
cause of complaint against Madame 1 " 

“ I do not precisely say it is serious.” 

“ In that case, then, throw aside your present mournful 
looks. If you show yourself in your palace in your present 
state, people will take you for a very unhappy husband.” 

“ The fact is,” replied Philip, “ I am not altogether 
satisfied as a husband, and I shall be glad to have others 
know it.” 

“ For shame, Philip ! ” 

“ Upon my word, Madame, I will tell you frankly that 
I do not understand the life 1 am required to lead.” 
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“ Explain yourself.” 

“ My wife does not seem to belong to me ; she is always 
leaving me for one reason or another. In the mornings 
there are visits, correspondence, and toilets ; in the even- 
ings, balls and concerts.” 

“ You are jealous, Philip.” 

“ 1 1 Heaven forbid ! Let others act the part of a jeal- 
ous husband, — not I. But 1 am annoyed.” 

“ Philip, all those things you reproach your wife with 
are perfectly innocent ; and so long us you have notliing 
of greater importance — ” 

“Yet listen ! Without being very hliitnahle, a vvoman 
can excite a good deal of uneasiness ; certain visitors may 
be received, certain preferences shown, which expose 
young women to remark, and which are enough to drive 
out of their senses even those husbands who are least 
disposed to be jealous.” 

“ Ah ! now we are coming to the real point at last, and 
not without some difficulty too. You speak of frequent 
visits and certain preferences, — very good ; for the last 
hour we have been beating about the bush, and at last 
you have broached the real question.” 

“ Well, yes — ” 

“ This is more serious than I thought. Is it possible, 
then, that Madame can have given you grounds for these 
complaints against her 1 ” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“ What ! your wife, married only four days ago, prefer 
some other person to yourself 1 Take care, Philip ! You 
exaggerate your grievances ; wishing to prove, proves 
nothing.” 

The prince, bewildered by his mother’s serious manner, 
wished to reply, but could only stammer out some unin- 
telligible words, 
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“ You draw back, tlieii ] ” said Anue of Austria. “ I 
prefer that, as it is an acknowled^uneut of your mistake.” 

“No,” exclaimed IMiilip, “I do not draw back, and I 
will prove all that J asserted. I spoke of preferences and 
of visits, did I not Well, listen ! ” 

Anne of Austiia prepared to listen with that love of 
gossip which the best woman living and the best mother, 
were she a queen oven, always linds in being mixed up 
with the lietty squabbles of a household. 

“ Well,” said Philiji, “tell me <»ne thing.” 

“ What is that 1 ” 

“ Why docs my wife retain an English court about 
her?” and Philip crossed his arms and looked his mother 
steadily in the face, as if he were convinced that she could 
not answer the question. 

“ For a very sinqde reason,” returned Anne of Austria ; 
“ because the English are her countrymen, because they 
have expended large sums in order to accompany her to 
Franco, and because it would bo hardly polite — not good 
polic^q certainly — to dismiss abrujitly those members of 
the English nobility wdio Iiave not shrunk from any devo- 
tion or from any sacrifice.” 

“A wonderful sacrilice, iiidoed, my mother, to desert a 
wretched country to come to a beautiful one, where a 
gi’cater effect can be jiroduced for one crown than can be 
procured elsewdiere for four ! Extraordinary devotion, 
really, to travel a hundred leagues in company with a 
woman one is in love witli ! ” 

“ In love, Pliihp ! Think what you are saying ! Who 
is in love ivitli Madame ? ” 

“ The handsome Duke of Buckingham. Perhaps you 
will defend him as well?” 

Anne of Austria blushed and smiled at the same time. 
The name of the Duke of Buckingham recalled certain 
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recollections to her of a teii<ler and molancholy nature. 
“ Tho Duke of Buckiiighain ! ” she niuniiutvd. 

“ Yea ; one of thobe feathor-bed seddu rb, as my grand 
father Henry IV. called them.” 

“ The Buckinghams arc loyal and braNc,’' said Anno of 
Austria, courageously. 

“This is too bad! my own niollier lakes (he ]mrt of 
my wife's lover against me! " excl.ouied IMnlip, incensed 
to such an extent that his v\eak organi/ation was affecied 
Inmost to tears. 

“Philip, my son,” exclaimed Anne of Austria, “such 
an expression is unworthy of \o\i ' Your wde has no 
lover; and had she one, it ^\ould not bo tho Duke of 
Buckingham. The niciabers of that family, I repeat, 
are loyal and discreet, and the laws of hosjiitalit}’^ aro 
sacred with them.” 

“Eh, Madame cried Philip; “ tho Duke of Bucking- 
ham is an English 111 an, and do the English so very leli- 
giously respect what belongs to the princes of France?” 

Anne blushed to her tem])leK a second tune, and tinned 
aside under the pretext of taking her pen from her desk 
again, but really to conceal her bluslies from tin* eyes of Jier 
sou. “Kcully, Philip,” she said, “you sei m to discover 
expressions for the purpose of embarrassing mo, and your 
anger blinds you while it alarms me. licflect a little ! ” 

“ There is no need of rcBcction, Madame, for I see with 
my own eyes.” 

“ Well, and what do you see > ” 

“ I sec that the Duke of Buckingham never leaves my 
wife. He presumes to make presents to her, and bhe 
dares to accept them. Y'^esterday she sjxike of sachet a ct 
la violette ; well, our French perfumers, — you know very 
well, Madame, for you have over and over again asked for 
it without success, — our French pcifumers, I say, have 
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never been able to procure tliis scent. The duke, how- 
ever, wore about him a sachet d la violette ; and I am sure 
that the one my wife has, came from him.” 

“Indeed, Monsieur,” said Anne of Austria, “you build 
your pyramids upon needle-points. Be careful ! What 
harm, I ask you, can there be in a man giving to his 
countrywoman a receipt for a new essence 1 These strange 
ideas, I protest, jiainf Lilly recall to me your father, who 
so frequently and so unjustly made me suffer.” 

“ The Duke of Buckingham’s father was probably more 
reserved and more respectful than his son,” said Philip, 
thoughtlessly, not perceiving how rudely he touched his 
mother’s heart. 

The queen turned pale, and pressed her hand nervously 
upon her bosom ; but recovering herself immediately, she 
said, “ You came here with a purpose of some kind, I 
suppose % ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What was it 1 ” 

“ I came, Madame, intending to complain energetically, 
and to inform yon that I will not submit to anything from 
the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“ What do you intend to do, then 1 ” 

“ I shall complain to the king.” 

“ And what do you expect the king to reply ] ” 

“ Very well, then,” said Monsieur, with an expression 
of stern determination on his countenance, which offered 
a singular contrast to its usual gentleness } “ very well, 
I will right myself!” 

“ What do you call righting yourself? ” inquired Anne 
of Austria, somewhat alarmed. 

“ I will have the Duke of Buckingham leave the prin- 
cess, I will have him quit France, and 1 will see that my 
wishes are intimated to him.” 
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“You will intimate nothing of the kind, Philip,’* said 
the queen ; “ for if you act in that manner, and violate 
hospitality to that extent, I will invokt‘ the severity of 
the king against you.” 

“ Do you threaten me, Madame ! ” exclaimed Philip, 
in tears; “do you threaten me in the midst of my 
complaints 1 ” 

“ I do not threaten you ; I do hut plaei' an obstacle in 
the path of your hasty anger. I maint lin that to adopt 
towards the Duke of Buckingham, or any other Knglish- 
man, any rigorous measure, — to take even a discourteous 
step towards him, would be to hurry Franco and Eng- 
land into the saddest variances. F'an it be possible that 
a prince of the blood, the brother of the King of France, 
does not know how to hide an injury, even did it exist 
in reality, where political necessity recpiires it?” Philip 
made a movement. “ Besides,” continued the queen, “ the 
injury is neither actual nor possible, and wo are consid- 
ering merely a matter of absurd jealous}.” 

“ Madame, I know what I know ” 

“ Whatever you may know, I exhort you to be patient.” 

“ I am not patient hy disposition, Madame.” 

The queen rose, full of seventy, and with an icy, cere- 
monious manner. “ Tlien explain what you really require, 
Monsieur,” said she. 

“ I do not require anything, Madame ; I simply express 
what I desire. If the Duke of Buckingham does not of 
his own accord keep away from my apartments, I shall 
forbid him an entrance.’* 

“ That is a question we will refer to the king,** said 
Anne of Austria, her heart swelling as she spoke, and her 
voice trembling with emotion. 

“ But, Madame,” exclaimed Philip, striking his hands 
together, “ act as my mother and not as the queen, since 
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1 speak to you as a son ; it is simply a matter of a few 
minutes’ conversation between the duke and myself.” 

“ It is tliat conversation which I forbid, Monsieur,” said 
the queen, resuming Iior authority, “because it is un- 
wortliy of you.” 

“ Be it so . I shall not appear in the matter, but I shall 
intimate 1113 ’^ will to Madame.” 

“ Oh,” said Anne of Austria, with a melancholy arising 
from her recollections, “never tyrannize over a wife, my 
son, — never behave too mipenonsl}' towards j'ours 1 A 
woman conquered is not always convinced.” 

“ Wliat IS to be done, then? I will consult friends 
about it.” 

“Yes, your hypociitical adviscTs, — the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, your De Wardes. Intriirtt the conduct of this 
afiair to me, Philip. You wish llic Duke of Buckingham 
t ) leave, do you not ? ” 

“ As soon as possible, Madame.” 

“Send the duke to me, then. Smile upon him. Say 
nothing to your w ife, the king, to any one. Follow no 
advice but mine. Alas • T too well know what a house- 
hold is w^hich is troubled bj* advisers.” 

“ You shall be obej’^ed, Madame.” 

“ And you will be satisfied at the result, Philip. Send 
the duke to me.” 

“ That will not be diificult.” 

“ Where do 3 "ou supfiose him to be ? ” 

“ Panheu ! at iny wife’s door, whose levee he is probably 
awaiting. That is beyond doubt.” 

“ Very well,” said Anne of Austria, calmly. “Be good 
enough to tell the duke that I beg him to come and see 
me. 

Philip kissed his mother’s hand, and set off to find the 
Duke of Buckingham. 
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CHArTKU >:xii. 

FOllEVEH ! 

The Duke of Buckingluun, obedient to the (Hieen niotlier'a 
invitation, presented iiiUKself in her ajj.irlnients ludf an 
hour after the departure of the Due d’( trleaiis. Wlieii 
his name was annoimued b^ the gentleman-usher in at- 
tendaucc, the queen, wlio was sitting with her elbows 
resting on a table and her head buried in lier bauds, 
rose, and smilingly received the gracel’ul and rcspceifiil 
salutation which tlie duke aildressed to her. Anne of 
Austria was still beautiful. It is well known that at her 
then somewhat advanced age, her long auburn hair, per- 
fectly formed hands, and bright ruby lips wore still th(‘ 
admiration of all wdio saw her. On the ])reseiit oecasion, 
abandoned entirely to a remembrance which evoked all 
the past in her heart, she was as beautiful as in the da} s 
of her youth, when her palace was ojicii to the visits of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s father, then a young and im- 
passioned man, as well as an unroitiinate one, whu luved 
but for her alone, and who died with her name upon his 
lips. Anne of Austria fixed ujion Buckingham a look so 
tender that it expressed at the s.ime time the kindness 
of a maternal affection and a certain somcthnig like the 
coquetry of a woman who loves. 

“Your Majesty,” said Buckingham, respectfully, “de- 
sired to speak to me.” 

“ Yes, Duke,” said the queen, in English ; “ will you 
be good enough to sit doivii 1 ” 
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The favor which Anne of Austria thus extended to the 
young man, and the welcome sound of the language of 
a country from which tlie duke had been estranged since 
hiB stay in France, deeply affected him. He immediately 
conjectured that the queen had a request to make of him. 

After having abandoned the first few moments to the 
irrepressible emotion she experienced, the queen resumed 
the smiling air with which she had received him. “ What 
do you think of France, Monsieur she said, in French.. 

“It is a lovely country, Madame,” replied the duke. 

** Have you ever seen it before 1 ” 

“ Once only, Madame.” 

“ But, like all true Englishmen, you prefer England 1 ** 

*'1 prefer my own native land to France,” replied the 
duke ; “but if your Majesty were to ask mo which of the 
two cities, London or Paris, I should prefer as a residence, 
I should reply, Paris.” 

Anne of Austria observed the ardent tone in which 
these words were pronounced. “ I am told, my Lord, that 
you have rich possessions in your own country, and that 
you live in a splendid and time-honored palace.” 

“ It was my father's residence,” replied Buckingham, 
casting down his eyes. 

“ Doubtless it possesses great advantages and precious 
remembrances,” replied the queen, alluding, in spite of her- 
self, to recollections which were of avery enduring character. 

“ In fact,” said the duke, yielding to the melancholy 
influence of this opening conversation, “ sensitive persons 
live as much in the past or in the future as in the present.” 

“That is very true,” said the queen, in a low voice. 
“It follows, then, my Lord,” she added, “that you, who 
are a man of feeling, will soon quit France in order to 
shut yourself up with your wealth and your relics of the 
past.” 
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Buckingham raised his head and said, thiuk not, 
Madame.” 

” What do you mean 1 ” 

“ On the contrary, I thiuk of leavinc; England in order 
to take up my residence in France.” 

It was now Anne of Austria’s turn to exhibit surprise. 

Why 1 ” she said. ‘‘ Are you not in favor w ith the new 
king 1 ” 

” Perfectly so, Madamo, for his Majesty’s kindness to 
me is unbounded.” 

“ It cannot be because your fortune has diminished,” 
said the queen, “for it is said to be considerable.” 

“My fortune, Madame, has never been more thriving.” 

“ There is some secret cause, then ? ” 

“No, Madame,” said Buckingham, eagerly, “there is 
nothing secret in my reason for this determination. I 
like living in France; I like a court so distinguished by 
its refinement and courtesy ; 1 like those amusements, a 
trifle serious, which are not the amusemeuts of my own 
country, and which are met with in France.” 

Anne of Austria smiled shrewdly. “Amusements of a 
serious nature 1 ” she said. “Has your Grace well con- 
sidered their seriousness 1 ” Tlic duke hesitated. “ There 
is no amusement so serious,” continued the queen, “as 
should prevent a man of your rank — ” 

“Your Majesty seems to insist greatly upon that point,” 
interrupted the duke. 

Do you think so, my Lord 1 ” 

“ If your Majesty will forgive me for saying so, it is the 
second time you have vaunted the attractions of England 
at the expense of the charm of living in France.” 

Anne of Austria approached the young man, and placing 
her beautiful hand upon his shoulder, which trembled at 
the touch, said : “ Believe me. Monsieur, nothing can 
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equal the charm of a residence in one’s own native country. 
I have very frequently had occasion to long for Spain. I 
have lived long, my Lord, very long for a woman ; and 
I confess to you that not a year has passed in which I 
have not longed for Spain.” 

“ Not one year, Madame 1 ” said the young duke, coldly. 
“ Not one of those years when you reigned queen of beauty, 
— as you still are, indeed 1 ” 

“ A truce to flattery, Duke, for I am old enough to be 
your mother.” She empljasized these latter words in a 
manner and with a gentleness which penetrated Bucking- 
ham’s heart. ” Yes,” she said, “ I am old enough to be 
your mother ; and for this reason I will give you a word 
of advice.” 

“ That advice being that I should return to London ? ” 
he exclaimed. 

*‘Yes, my Lord.” 

The duke clasped his hands wdth a terrified gesture, 
which could not fail of its effect upon the queen, already 
disposed to softer feelings by the tenderness of her own 
recollections. 

“ It must be so,” added the queen. 

“ What 1 ” he again exclaimed, ” am I seriously told 
that I m?ist leave, that I must exile myself, that I am 
to flee at once 1 ” 

“Exile yourself, did you say I Why, my Lord, one 
would fancy that France was your native country.” 

“ Madame, the country of those who love is the coun- 
try of those whom they love." 

“Not another word, my Lord; you forget whom you 
are addressing.” 

Buckingham threw himself on his knees. Madame, 
you are the source of intelligence, of goodness, and of com- 
passion ; you are not only the first person in this kingdom 
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by your rank, but the first person in the world on account 
of your angelic attributes. I have said nothing, Madame. 
Have I, indeed, said anything to which you should reply 
in words so cruel 1 Can 1 have betrayed inyselt 'I ” 

You have betrayed yourself,” said the queen, in a 
low voice. 

“ I have said nothing, — I know notliing.” 

“ You forget you have spoken and thought in the pres- 
ence of a woman ; and liesides — *' 

‘'Besides,” interrupted the duke, eagerly, “no one 
knows that yon are listening to me.” 

“On the contrary, it is known, Duke, that you have 
the defects and the virtues of youtli,” 

“ I have been betrayed or denounced, tlien 1 '* 

“ By whom 1 ” 

“ By those who at Havre had, with infernal perspi- 
cacity, read my heart like an open book.” 

“ I do not know whom you mean.” 

“ M. de Bragclomio, for instance.” 

“I know the name without hemg acquainted with the 
person to whom it belongs. No, M. de Brageloniic has 
said nothing.” 

“Who can it be, then? If any one, Madame, had had 
the boldness to notice in me that which 1 do not myself 
wish to behold — ” 

“ What would you do, Duke ? ” 

“ There are secrets which kill those who discover them.” 

“ He, then, who has discovered your secret, madman 
that you are, still lives ; and, what is more, you will not 
slay him, for he is armed on all sides, — he is a husband, 
a jealous man, — he is the second gentleman in France, 
— he is my son, the Due d’Orlcans.” 

The duke turned pale as death. “ How cruel you ar^ 
Madame ! ” said be. 
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" You see, Buckingham,” said Anne of Austria, sadly, 
“ how you pass from one extreme to another, and fight 
with shadows, when it would seem so easy to remain at 
peace with yourself." 

“ If we fight, Madame, we die on the field of battle,” 
replied the young man gently, abandoning himself to the 
most gloomy dcprossion. 

Anne ran towards him and took him by the hand. 
“ Villiers,” she said, in English, with a vehemence of 
tone which nothing could resist, “ what is it you ask 1 
Do you ask a mother to sacrifice her son, — a queen to 
consent to the dishonor of her house 1 Child that you 
are, do not think of it. What ! in order to spare your 
tears, am I to commit these two crimes, Villiers? You 
speak of the dead : the dead, at least, were respectful and 
submissive ; they resigned themselves to an order of exile; 
they carried their despair away with them in their hearts, 
like a priceless possession, because the despair was caused 
by the woman they loved, and because death, thus dis- 
guised, was like a gift or a favor conferred upon them.” 

Buckingham rose, his features distorted, and his hands 
pressed against his heart. “ You are right, Madame,” 
ho said ; ” but those of whom you speak had received 
their order of exile from the lips of the one whom they 
loved ; they were not driven awa^", — they were entreated 
to leave, and w^cte not laughed at.” 

” No,” murmured Anne of Austria, “ they were not for- 
gotten ! But who says that you are driven away, or that 
you are exiled ? Who says tliat your devotion will not 
be remembered? 1 do not speak on any one's behalf 
but my own, when I tell you to leave. Do me this kind- 
ness, — gi’aut me this favor; let me for this, also, be 
indebted to one of your name.” 

“ It is for your sake, then, Madame 1 ’* 
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For mine alone.” 

“ There will be no one left behind mo who will venture 
to mock, — no prince, even, who shall sa}, * 1 required it’ 
Listen to me, Duke ! ” and hereupon the august fea- 
tures of the aged qneeii assumed a solemn expression. “I 
swear to you that no one commands jn this matter but 
myself. I swear to you that not only sliall no one 
either laugh or boast in any way, but no one even shall 
fail in the respect due to your rank. Holy upon me, 
Duke, as I rely upon you.” 

“ You do not explain yourself, Madame ; my heart is 
full of bitterness, and I am ni utter despair ; no consola- 
tion, however gentle and affectionate it may be, can afford 
me relief.” 

<‘Do you remember your mother, Duke?” replied the 
queen, with a winning smile. 

ti Ygjy slightly, Madame ; yet I remember how that 
noble lady used to cover me with her caresses and her 
tears whenever I wept.” 

“ Villiers,” murmured the queen, passing her arm 
round the young man’s neck, “look upon me as your 
mother, and believe that no one shall ever make my son 
weep.” 

“ I thank you, Madame,” said the young man, affected 
and almost suffocated by his emotion ; “I feci that there 
is indeed still room in my heart for a gentler and nobler 
sentiment than love.” 

The queen-mother gazed at him and pressed his band. 
** Go ! ” she said. 

“ When must I leave ? Command me.” 

“ Any time that may suit yon, my Lord,” resumed the 
queen ; “ you will choose your own day of departure. 
Instead, however, of setting off to-day, as you would 
doubtless wish to do, or to-morrow, as others may have 
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expected, leave the day after to-morrow, in the evening , 
but announce to-day that it is your wish to leave.” 

“ My wish 1 ’* murmured the young man. 

“Yes, Duke.” 

“ And — shall I never return to France?’' 

Anne of Austria reflected for a moment, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in sad and serious thought. “ It would be a con- 
solation for me,” she said, “ if you were to return on the 
day when 1 shall be carried to my linal resting-place at 
St. Denis, beside the king my husband.” 

“ Madame, you are goodness itself. The tide of pros- 
perity is setting in upon y(ui ; your cup brims over with 
happiness, and many long years are yet before you.” 

“ In that case you will not come for some time, then,” 
said the queen, endeavoring to smile. 

“I shall not return,” said Huckingham, sadly, “young 
as I am. Death, Madame, does not reckon by years, — it 
is impartial , some die young, others live on to old age.” 

“ Away with gloomy ideas, Duke ! Let me comfort 
you. Ileturn in two years. I read in your charming face 
that the very ideas which sadden you so much now will 
have disappeared before six months shall have passed, and 
will be all dead and forgotten in the period of absence 1 
have assigned to you.” 

“ I think you judged me better a little while since, 
Madame,” replied the young man, “ when you said 
that time is powerless against members of the family 
of Buckingliam.” 

“ Silence ! ” said the queen, kissing the duke upon the 
forehead with an affection which she could not restrain. 
“ Go, go ! spare me, and forget yourself no longer. I am 
the queen. You are the subject of the King of England ; 
King Charles awaits your return. Adieu, Villiers, — ■ 
farewell I ” 
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“Forever!” replied the young man; and he fled, en- 
deavoring to master his emotion. 

Anne leaned her head upon her hands, and then, look- 
ing at herself in the glass, murmured, “ It has been truly 
said that a woman is always young, and that the age of 
twenty years always lies concealed m some secret corner 
of the heart.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

KING IjOUia XIV. DOES NOT THINK MADEMOISELLE DE LA 
VALLIEIIB ElTUEll RIOII ENOUOII OH PRETTY ENOUGH 
FOR A GENTLEMAN OF THE RANK OF THE VICOMTE DE 
BRAGELONNE. 

Raoul and the Comte de la Fore reached Paris the even- 
ing of the same day on which Buckingham had had the 
conversation with tlie quoeu-motlior. The count had 
scarcely arrived, wlicn, through Raoul, he solicited an 
audience of the king. IIis Majesty had passed a portion 
of the day in looking over, with Madame and the ladies 
of the court, various goods of Lyons manufacture of which 
he had made his sister-in-law a present. A court dinner 
had succeeded, then cards ; and afterwards, according to 
his usual eiibtoin, the king, leaving the card-tables at 
eight o’clock, had passed into his cabinet m order to work 
with M. Colbert and M. Fouquet. 

Raoul was in the antechamber when the two ministers 
went out, and the king, perceiving him through the half- 
closed door, said, “ What does M. de Bragelonne want ? ” 
The young man approached. “ An audience. Sire,” he 
replied, “ for the Comte de la Fere, who has just arrived 
from Blois, and is most anxious to have an interview with 
your Majesty.” 

I have an hour to spare between cards and my sup- 
per,” said the king. “ Is the Comte de la Fere ready?” 
“ He is below, and awaits your Majesty’s commands.*’ 
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** Let him come at once,” said the king; and five min- 
utes afterwards Athos entered the presence of Louis XIV. 
He was received by the king with that gracious kindness 
of manner which Louis, with a tact beyond his years, 
reserved for the purpose of gaining those men who were 
not to be conquered by ordinary favors. “ Let me hope. 
Count,” said the king, “that you have come to ask me 
for something.” 

“ I will not conceal from your Majesty,” replied the 
count, “ that I have indeed come for that purpose.” 

“That is well, then,” said the king, joyously. 

“ It 18 not for myself, Sire.” 

“ So much the worse , but at least I will do for your 
froteg4 what you refuse to permit me to do for you.” 

“ Your Majesty encourages me. I have come to speak 
on behalf of the Vicomte de Bragelonno.” 

“ It is the same as if you spoke on your own behalf. 
Count.” 

“ Not altogether so, Sire. That which I am desirous 
of obtaining from your Majesty I cannot obtain for 
myself. The viscount thinks of marrying.” 

“ He is still very young ; but that does not matter. 
He is an eminently distinguished man. I will choose 
a wife for him.” 

“ He has already chosen one, Sire, and only awaits 
your Majesty’s consent.” 

“ It is only a question, then, of signing the marriage 
contract Y ” Athos bowed. “ Has he chosen a wife whose 
fortune and position accord with your own views ? ” 

Athos hesitated for a moment. “ His betrothed is of 
good birth, but has no fortune.” 

“ That is a misfortune which we can remedy.” 

“ You overwhelm me with gratitude, Sire ; but your 
Mi^jesty will permit me to offer a remark 1” 
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“ Do so, Count.” 

“Your Majesty seems to intimate an intention of giving 
a marriage [‘ortion to this young girl ] ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ I should regret, Sire, if the application I make your 
Majesty siiould have tliat result.” 

“ No false di'licaoy, (]oiint ; what is the bride’s namel ” 

“ Mademoiselle la Baume le Blanc de la Valliere,” said 
Athos, coldly. 

“ Ah ! ” said the king, searching his memory, “ I know 
that name ; there was a Marquis de la Valliere.” 

“Yes, Sire, it Is his daughter.” 

“ But he died, and his widow was married again to 
M. do Saint-Keniy, I think, steward of the dowager 
Madaine’s household.” 

“Your Majesty is correctly informed.” 

“ More than that, the young lady has lately become 
one of the princess’s maids of honor.” 

“ Your Majesty is better acquainted with her history 
than I am.” 

The king again reflected, and glancing at the count’s 
anxious countonanee, said . “ The young lady does not 
seem to me to be very pretty, Count.” 

“I am not quite sure,” replied Athos. 

“ I have seen her, but she did not strike me as being so.” 

“She seems to be a sweet and modest girl, but has 
little beauty. Sire.” 

“Beautiful fair hair, however?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ And quite beautiful blue eyes?” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“ With regard to beauty, then, the match is but an 
ordinary one. Now for the money side of the question.” 

“ From fifteen to twenty thousand livres’ dowiy at the 
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very outside, Sire. But Iho lovers are disinterested 
enough ; for myself, I care little for money.” 

“ For superfluity, you mean ; but a needful amount is 
of importance. With fifteen thousand iivrcs, without 
landed property, a woman cannot live at court We will 
make up the deficiency; I will do it for Bragelonne.” 

The king again noticed the coldness v\itli which Athos 
received his remark. 

“ Let 118 pass from the (jucstion of money to that of 
rank,” said Louis XIV. “ The daughter of the Marquis 
de la Vallicre, that is well enough ; but there is that ex- 
cellent Saint-llemy, who somewhat damages the fiimily, 
— on the women’s side, 1 know, but damaging all the 
same, — and you, C^ouiit, are rather jiarticular, 1 believe^ 
about your own family.” 

Sire, I no longer bold to anything but my devotion 
to your Majesty.” 

The king again paused. “A moment, Count. You 
have surprised me m no little degree from the beginning 
of our conversation. You come to ask me to authorize 
a marriage, and you seem greatly disturbed m having to 
make the request. Nay, pardon me, Count, but I am 
rarely deceived, young as 1 am; for while with some 
persons I place my friendship at the disposal of my un- 
derstanding, with others I call my distrust to my aid, 
by which my discernment is increased. 1 repeat that 
you do not prefer your request as though you wished it 
success.” 

“Well, Sire, that is true.” 

“ I do not understand you, then ; refuse.” 

** Nay, Sire : I love Bragelonuo with my whole heart ; 
he is smitten with Mademoiselle de la Yalliere, he weaves 
dreams of bliss for the future ; I am not one who is will- 
ing to destroy the illusions of youth. This marriage is 
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objectionable to me, but I imj^lore your Majesty to con- 
sent to it forthwith, and thus make Raoul happy." 

“Tell me. Count, is she in love with him!" 

“ If your Majesty requires me to speak candidly, I do 
not believe in Mademoiselle de la Valliere’s affection. She 
is young, she is. a child, she is intoxi(5ated with joy; the 
delight of being at court, the honor of being in the ser- 
vice of Madame, counteract in her head whatever affec- 
tion she may have in her heart. It is a marriage similar 
to many others which your Majesty has seen at court ; 
but Bragelonno wishes it, and l^'t it be so.” 

“ And yet you do not resranble those easy-tempered 
fathers who make slaves of themselves for their chil- 
dren,” said the king. 

“ Sire, I am determined enough against the viciously 
disposed, but not so against men of upright character. 
Raoul 18 suffering, and is iii great distress of mind ; his 
disposition, naturally light and cheerful, has become 
heavy and melancholy. I do not wish to deprive your 
Majesty of the services he may be able to render.” 

“ I understand you,” said the king ; “ and what is more, 
I understand your heart, too, Count.” 

“There is no occasion, therefore,” replied the count, 
“to tell your Majesty that my object is to make these 
children, or ratlier Raoul, happy.” 

“ And I too, as much as yourself. Count, wish to secure 
M. de Bragelonne’s happiness.” 

“I only await your Majesty’s signature. Raoul will 
have the honor of presenting himself before you to receive 
your consent.” 

“ You are mistaken, Count,” said the king, firmly ; “ I 
have just said that I desire to secure the viscount’s hap- 
piness, and from the present moment, therefore, I oppose 
bis marriage.” 
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“But, Sire,” exclaimed Athos, “your Majesty has 
promised I ” 

“ Not so, Count ; I did not promise you, for it is op- 
posed to my own views.” 

“ I appreciate all your Majesty^s considerate and gen- 
erous intentions in my behalf ; but I take the liberty 
of recalling to you that T undei’took to approach your 
Majesty as an ambassador.” 

“ An ambassador, C'ount, frequently asks, but does not 
always obtain what ho asks.” 

“But, Sire, it will be such a blow for Ilragclonne ” 

“My hand shall deal the blow; I will speak to the 
viscount.” 

“ Love, Sire, is overwhelming in its might.” 

“ Love can be resisted. Count ; I myself can assure you 
of that.” 

“When one has the soul of a king, — your soul, Sire.” 

“ Do not make yourself uneasy upon the subject. I 
have certain views for Bragelonnc. I do not say that ho 
shall not marry Mademoiselle dc la Vallicre, but I do not 
wish him to marry so young. T do not wish him to 
marry her until she has acquired a fortune , and he, on 
his side, no less deserves my favor, such as I wish to con- 
fer upon him. In a word, Count, I wish them to wait.” 

“ Yet once more, Sire.” 

“ Monsieur the Count, you told me you came to request 
a favor.” 

“Assuredly, Sire.” 

“ Grant me one, then, instead, — let us speak no longer 
upon this matter. It is probable that before long war 
may be declared ; I require men about me who are un- 
fettered. I should hesitate to send under fire a married 
man or a father of a family ; I should hesitate, also, ou 
Bragelonne’s account, to endow with a fortune, without 
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some sound reason for it, a young girl, a perfect stranger ; 
such an act would sow jealousy among rny nobility.** 

Athos bowed, and remained silent. 

“ Is that all 3 'ou had to ask me? ” added Louis XIV. 

“ Absolutely all, Sire ; .and I take my leave of your 
Majesty. Is it, however, necessary that I should inform 
Raoul ? ’* 

“ Sjiare yourself the trouble and annoyance. Tell the 
viscount that at iny ht'ee to-morrow morning I wall speak 
to him. 1 shall cxjiect you this evening, Count, to join 
my card-table.” 

‘‘I am in travelling-cosf nine, Sire.” 

“A day will come, I hope, v\hen you will leave me no 
more • Before long, Count, the monarchy will be estab- 
lished in such a manner as to enable me to offer a worthy 
hospitality to all men of your merit.” 

“ I’rovided, Sire, a monarch reigns truly great in the 
hearts of his subjects, the palace he inhabits matters 
little, since he is w’orshijijx'd in a temple.” 

With these words Athos left the cabinet, and found 
Brageloime, who awaited his return. 

“ Well, Monsieur / ” said the young man. 

“ The king, Raoul, is well disposed towards us both ; 
not, perhaps, in the sense you suppose, but he is kind, and 
generously disposed towards our house.” 

” You have bad news to communicate to me, Mon- 
sieur,” said the young man, turning very pale. 

“The king will liimsclf inform you to morrow morning 
that it is not bad news.” 

“ The king has not signed, however ? ” 

“ The king wishes himself to settle the terms of the 
contract, Raoul, and he desires to make it so grand thnt 
he requires time for it. Throw the blame rather on your 
own impatience than on the king’s good-will.” 
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Baoul, in utter consternation, because he know the 
count's frankness as well as his tact, remained jdunged lu 
a dull, heavy stupor. 

“Will you not go with me to rny lodgings?” said 
Athos. 

“I beg your pardon, Monsieur; I will follow you,” 
Raoul stammered out, following Athos down the staircase. 

“ Since I am here,” said Athos, suddenly, “ cannot I 
see M. d'Artagnan ” 

“ Shall I show you to his apartment 1 ” said llrageloime. 

“ Do BO.” 

“ It is on the other staircase, then.” 

They altered their course, but as they reached the 
landing of the grand gallery, Raoul perceived a servant 
in the Comte de Guiche’s livery, who ran towards him as 
soon as he heard his voice. 

“What is it?” said Raonl. 

“This note, Monsieur. Monsieur the Count heard of 
your return, and wTote to you without delay. I have 
been seeking you for the last hour.” 

Raoul approached Athos as he unsealed the letter, say- 
ing, “ With your permission, Monsieur.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Dear Raoul, — I have an affair in hand which requires im- 
mediate attention. I know you have returned ; come to me as 
soon as possible. 

De Quiche. 

Hardly had he finished reading it, when a servant in 
the livery of the Duke of Buckingham, turning out of the 
gallery, recognized Raoul, and approached him respect- 
fully, saying, “ From his Grace the duke.” 

“ Well, Raoul, as I see yon are already as busy as a 
general of an army, I will leave you, and will find 
d’Artaguan myself,’* 
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“ You will excuse me, I trust,** said Raoul. 

“ Yes, yes, I excuse you. Adieu, Raoul 1 You will 
find me at my apartments until to-morrow ; during the 
day 1 may set out for Blois, unless I have orders to the 
contrary.’* 

“I shall present my respects to you to-morrow, 
Monsieur.” 

When Athos had left, Raoul opened Buckingham’s 
letter. 

Monsieur de Bragelonne, — You arc, of all the French- 
men I have known, the one with whom I am moBt pleased. I 
am about to put your friendship to the j)roof. I have received 
a certain message, written in very good French. As I am an 
Englishman, I am afraid of not conijirehending it very cleaily. 
The letter has a good name attached to it, and that is all I can 
tell you. Will you be obliging enough to come and see me, 
for I am told you have arrived from Blois ? 

Your devoted 

Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

“ I am going now to sec your master,” said Raoul to 
De Guicho’s servant as he dismissed him ; “ and I shall 
be with the Duke of Buckingham in an hour,” he added, 
dismissing with these words the duke’s messenger. 
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chaptp:r XXIV. 

SWORD-THBUSTS IN THE WATER. 

Raoul, on betaking himself to De Cl niche, found him (son* 
versing with De W aides and Manicainp. De Wardes, 
since the affair of the barricade, had treated Raoul as a 
stranger. It might have been imagined that nothing at 
all had passed between them; they only behaved as if 
they were not acquainted. As Raoul entered, Do Guiche 
walked up to him , and Raoul, as he grasped his friend’s 
liand, glanced rapidly at his two young companions, 
hoping to be able to read on their faces what was passing 
in tlieir minds. De Wardes was cold and impenetrable, 
and Manicamp seemed absorbed in the contemplation of 
some trimming to his dress. 

De Guiche led Raoul to an adjoining cabinet, and made 
him sit down, saying, “ How well you look ! ” 

“ That is rather strange,” replied Raoul, “ for I am &r 
from being in good spirits.” 

** Your case is the same as mine, then, Raoul, —your 
love-afiOEiir is not going well.” 

<‘So much the better. Count, so far as you are oon- 
oemed; the worst news, that which would distress me 
roost of all, would be good news.” 
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“ In that case do not distress yourself . for not only 
am I very unhappy, but, what is more, I see people al.oi 
me who are happy.” 

“ Ileally, 1 do not understand you,” re]jlied liaoul , 
“explain yourself, my friend.” 

“ You will soon learn. 1 have tried, but in vain, to 
overcome the feeling which you saw dawn in me, increase 
in me, and take such entire possession of me. I have 
summoned all your advice and all my own strength to 
my aid. I have well considered the unfortunate allair 
in which I have embarked. 1 have sounded its depths ; 
that it 18 an abyss, 1 am well aware. But it matters 
little; I shall pursue my own course.” 

** Madman ! you cannot advance another step without 
inviting ruin to-day, death to-morrow.” 

“ Come what may ! ” 

'‘Do Guiche!” 

“ I have done with reflections ; listen ! ” 

“ And you hope to succeed ; you believe that Madame 
will love you 1 ” 

“ Kaoul, I believe nothing ; I hope, because hope exists 
in man, and accompanies him even to the grave.” 

“ But, admitting that you obtain the happiness wdiich 
you covet, even then you are more certainly lost than if 
you had not obtained it.” 

“ I beseech you, Kaoul, not to interrupt me any more. 
You could never convince me, for I toll you beforehand 
that I do not wish to be convinced. I have gone so far 
that I cannot recede ; I have suffered so much that death 
itself would be a boon. 1 now not only love to madness, 
Kaoul, I am also in a perfect rage of jealousy.” 

Raoul struck his hands together with an expression 
not unlike anger. “ Well 1 ” said he. 

“ Well or ill, it matters little. This is what 5 claim 
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from you, my friend, my brother. During the Inst three 
days Mftdnme lins been living ni a perfect intoxication of 
gayety. On tlic first clay 1 dined not look at her, I hated 
her for not being ns unhappy as myself. The next day 
I could not bear lo lose sight of her. and she, Rnoiil, — 
at least I thought 1 noticed it, — she looked at me, if 
not with pity, nt least with gentleness. But between her 
looks and mine a shadow mtoivened ; another’s sinilo 
invited her smile. Beside her hoise another always gal- 
lops, which is not nime ; in her ear a caressing voice, not 
mine, unceasingly vibrates. Baoiil, for three days past 
my brain has been on file ; fire courses tbrongh my veins. 
That shadow must be driven away; that smile must be 
quenched ; that voice must be silenced ! ” 

“You wish .MouhU'urs death 1“ exclaimed ilaoul. 

“ No, no ! I am not jealous of Monsieur ; I am not 
jealous of the husband, I am jealous of the lover.’' 

“ Of the lover 1 ” said Raoul. 

“Have you not ob.served it, — you, who were formerly 
so keen-sighted 1 ” 

“ Are you jealous of M. do Buckingham 1 ” 

“ To the very death ! ” 

“ Again jealous 1 ” 

“ This time the afhiir will be easy to arrange between us ; 
I liave taken the initiative, and have sent him u letter.” 

“ It was you, then, who wrote to him ’ ’* 

“ How do you know thatl 

“ I know it because he told me so. Look at this ! ” 
and he handed to T)c (luiclic the letter which he had 
received nearly at the same moment as his own. 

De Guieho read it eagerly, and said, “He is a bravo 
man ; and more than that, a gallant man.” 

“ Most certainly the duke is a gallant man ; I need not 
ask if you wrote to him in as good a style." 
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“ He will show you my letter when you call on him on 
my behalf.” 

But that is almost out of the question.’' 

“ What is 1 ” 

** That T should call on him for that pui’jjose.” 

** Why so 1 ” 

“The duke consults me as yon do.” 

“ Oh ! But you will give me the preference, I suppose. 
Now listen ! here is what I beg you to tell his Grace, — 
it is a very simple matter, — to-day, to-morrow', the fol- 
lowing day, or any otlier day ho may choose, I wish to 
meet him at Viiiceiiuea.” 

“ licflect, De Guiche ! ” 

“ I thought 1 had already said that I had reflected.” 

“The duke is a stranger here; he is on a mission 
w'hich renders him inviolable — Vincennes is close to 
the Bastille.” 

“ The consequences concern me.” 

“But the motive fortius meeting! What motive do 
you wish me to assign?” 

“ Never fear ! Ho will not ask any. The duke must be 
as sick of me as I am of him ; he must hate me as I hate 
him. I implore you, therefore, to seek the duke; and if 
it is necessary to entreat him to accept my proposition, 
I will do that.” 

“ That is useless. The duke has already informed me 
that he wishes to speak to me. The duke is now at play 
with the king. Let us both go there. I will draw him 
aside in the gallery ; you will remain aloof. Two words 
will bo sufficient.” 

“ Very well. I shall take Do Wardes to keep me in 
countenance.” 

“Why not Manicamp? Do Wardes can rejoin us at 
any time j we can leave him here.” 
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Yes, that is true.” 

“ He knows nothing 1 ” 

“ Positively nothing. You continue still on cool tenna, 
thenl” 

“ Has he not told you anything T” 

“ No.” 

“ I do not like the man ; and as I never liked him, the 
result is that I am on no worse terms with him to-day 
than I was yesterday.” 

“ Let us go, then.” 

The four descended the stairs. De Guicho's carriage 
W’as waiting at the door, and took them to the 1‘alais- 
IJoyal. As they went along, Kaoul was engaged in fram- 
ing some scheme. Tlie sole depositary of two secrets, he 
did not despair of concluding some arrangement hetween 
the two parties. lie knew' the influence ho cxercis(*d 
over lluckingham, and the asceudeiu'y he had ucipiircd 
over De G niche ; and aflairs did not look utterly desperate 
to him. 

On their arrival in the gallery, dazzling with the blaze 
of light, where the most beautilul and illustrious women 
of the court moved to and fro, like stars in their atmos- 
phere of light, Kaoul could not help forgetting DeGuiche 
for a moment in order to seek out Louise, wdio amid 
her companions, like a dove completely fascinated, gazed 
long and fixedly upon the royal circle, which glittered 
with jewels and gold. The men were standing, the 
king alone being seated. Kaoul perceived Buckingham, 
who was standing a few paces from Monsieur, in a group 
of French and English, who were admiring his haughty 
carriage and the incomparable magnificence of his cos- 
tume. Some few of the older courtiers remembered 
having seen the father, and their remembrance was in 
po way prejudicial to the son. 
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Buckingham was conversing with Foiiquet, who was 
talking with him of Ijcllc-Tblc. “ I cannot speak to him 
at present,” said Raoul. 

Wait, then, and choose your opportunity, but finish 
everything speedily. I am on thorns " 

“ See ! our deliverer ajiproaches,” said Raoul, perceiving 
D’Artagnan, who, magnificently dressed in his new uni- 
form of captain of tlie Musketeers, had just made his 
victorious entry in the gallery ; and he advanced towards 
D’Artagnan. 

“ The Comte de la Fere has been looking for you, 
Chevalier,” said Raoul. 

“Yes,” replied D’Artagnan, “I have just left him.” 

“ I thought you wfmld have passed a portion of the 
evening together.” 

“ We have arranged to meet again.” 

As he answered Raoul, his wandering looks were directed 
on all sides, as if seeking some one in the crowd or look- 
ing for something in the room. Suddenly his gaze be- 
came fixed, like that of an eagle which perceives its prey. 
Raoul followed the direction of his glance, and noticed 
that De (luiche and D’Artagnan saluted each other, but 
he could not distinguish at whom the captain’s inquiring 
and haughty glance was directed. 

“ Chevalier,” said Raoul, “ there is no one here but 
yourself who can render me a service.” 

“ What is it, rny dear viscount ? ” 

“ It is simidy to go and interrupt the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, to whom I have a word or two to say ; and as 
the duke is conversing with M. Fouquet, you understand 
that it would not do for me to break into the middle of 
the conversation.” 

“ Ah ! is M. Fouquet there 1 ” inquired D’Artagnan, 

“ Do you not see him 1 — There ! ” 
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“ Yes, now I do. But do you think I have a better 
right than you!” 

“ You are a far more important personage.” 

Yes, yon *re right ; T am captain of the Musketeers. I 
have had the post promised me so long, and have enjoyed it 
for so brief a period that I am always forgetting my dignity.” 

” Yon will do mo the service, will you not 1 ” 

“ M. Fouqnet — the deuce ’ ” 

“ Are you not on good terms with him I ” 

“ It is rather ho who may not be on good terms with 
me ; however, since it will be necessary that some day or 
other — ” 

“ Stay ! I think he is looking at yon ; or can it really 
be — ” 

No, no, don’t deceive yourself ; it is indeed me for 
whom this honor is intended.” 

“The opportunity is a good one, theu.” 

” Do you think so 1 ” 

“ Pray go.” 

“ I am going.” 

De Guiche had not lost sight of Baoul, who made a 
sign to him that all was arranged. D'Artagnan walked 
straight up to the grouj), and courteously saluted M. 
Fouqiiet as well as the others. 

” Good-evening, M. d’Artagnan ; we were speaking of 
Bolle-Isle-en-Mer,” said Fouquet, with that perfect knowl- 
edge of the usages of society and of the language of the 
eyes which it requires half a lifetime thoroughly to ac- 
quire, and which some persons notwithstanding all their 
study never attain. 

“ Of Belle- Isle-en-Mer 1 Ah ! ” said D’Artagnan. “ It 

belongs to you, I believe, M. Fouqnet I” 

“ M. Fouquet has just told me that he had presented it 
to the king,” said Buckingham. 

VOL. II.— 16 
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‘‘Doyoii know Belle-Isle, Chevalier 1” inquired Fou- 
quet, of the musketeer. 

“ I have been there only once,” replied D’Artagnan, 
with readiness and good humor. 

“ Did you remain there long ? ” 

“ fScarcely a day, Mouscigncur.” 

“ Did you see much of it 1 ” 

“ All tliat could be seen in a da}".'^ 

“ A day amounts to a great deal with an observation 
as keen as yours,” said Fouquet ; at which D’Artognan 
bowed. 

During tliis Raoul made a sign to Buckingham. “ M. 
Fouquet,” said Buckingham, “ T leave the captain with 
you ; he is more learned than I am in bastions and 
scarps and counterscarps, and I will join one of my 
friends, who has just beckoned to mo.” Saying this, 
Buckingliam disengaged himself from the group, and ad- 
vanced towards Raoul, stopping for a moment at the 
table where the queen-mother, the young queen, and the 
king were playing together. “Now, Raoul,” said De 
Guiche, “ there ho is ; bo firm and quick ! ” 

Buckingham, after having made some complimentary 
remark to Madame, continued his way towards Raoul, 
who advanced to meet him, wliile De Guiche remained in 
his place, though he followed him with his eyes. The 
manoeuvre was so arranged that the young men met in an 
open space which was left vacant between the group of 
players and the gallery, where were walking some of the 
graver courtiers, who stopped now and then to converse. 
But at the moment w’hen the two lines were about to 
unite, they were broken by a third. It was Monsieur, 
who advanced towards the Duke of Buckingham. Mou- 
sieur had his most engaging smile on his red and perfaP^ad 
lips. 
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“My dear duke,” said he, with the most affectionate 
politeness, “ is it true what 1 have just beeu told'f” 

Buckingham turned round ; ho had not noticed Mon- 
sieur approach, but had merely hoard his voice. He 
started, in spite of himself, and a slight pallor overspread 
his face. “ Monseigueur,” lie asked, “what Jiuve they 
told your Highness that astonishes you so much 1 ” 

“That which throws me into despair, and wdl lu truth 
be a real cause of mourning for the wlndc court.” 

“ Your Highness is very kind, for I perceive that you 
allude to my departure.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Alas, Monseigueur, having been in Paris scarcely five 
or six days, my departure can be a source of grief only to 
myself.” 

De Guiche had overheard the conversation from where 
he was standing, and started in Ins turn. “ His depart- 
ure ! ” he murmured. “ What is lie saj lug ? ” 

Philip continued with the same graeious air: “lean 
easily conceive, Monsieur, why tlie King of (Ireat Britain 
recalls you; we all kuow^ that King Cliarles II., who ap- 
preciates true gentlemen, cannot dispense witli yon. But 
it cannot be supposed that we can let you go without 
great regret, and I beg you to receive the expression 
of my own.” 

“ Believe me, Monseigneur,” said the duke, “ that if I 
leave the Court of Frauce — ” 

“ It is because you are recalled, I understand that ; but 
if you think that the expression of my own wish on the 
subject may have some weight with the king, I will gladly 
volunteer to entreat his Majesty Charles II. to leave you 
with us a little while longer.” 

“1 am overwhelmed, Monseigueur, by so much kind- 
ness,” replied Buckingham ; “ but I have received positive 
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conimsiiids. My stay in Fmnce was limited ; I have pro- 
longed it at tlie risk of displeasing iny gracious sovereign. 
It IS only tliis very day that I recollected I ought to have 
set off four days ago.” 

“ Indeed/’ said Monsieur. 

“Yes; hut,” added Buckingham, raising his voice in 
such a manner that the princess could hear him, — “hut 
I resemble that dweller in the East, who went mad, and 
remained so for several days, owing to a dehglitful dream 
that he had had, and who one day aw’oke, if not com- 
pletely cured, in some resjiects rational at least. The 
Court of France has its intoxicating projierties, which are 
not unlike this dream, my Lord ; hut at last I wake and 
leave it. 1 shall he unable, therefore, to prolong my stay 
as your Highness has so kindlv invited me.” 

“ When do you leave I ” iiKpiivcd Philip, with an ex- 
pression full of interest. 

“ 'J o-rnorrow, Monscigneur. My carriages have been 
ready for three da 3 's past.” 

The Due d Oilcans made a movement of the head, wdiich 
seemed to signifv’, “ Since j’ou are determined, Duke, there 
is nothing to he said.” 

Buckingham raised his cyca to the princesses ; his 
glance met that of Anne of Austria, who thanked him 
and showed her approval by a gesture. Buckingham re- 
turned the gesture, concealing under a smile his heart’s 
anguish ; and then Monsieur moved aw'ay in the same 
direction by which he had approached. At the same 
moment, however. Do Ouichc advanced from the opposite 
side. Raoul feared that the imjiatieiit young man was 
coming to make the proposition himself, and huiTied 
forward before him. 

No, no, Raoul ; all is useless now,” said Do Guiche, 
holding both his hands towards the dtike, and leading him 
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behind a column. “Oh, Duke, Duke ' “ said he, “forgive 
me for what I wrote to you ’ I was mad j give mo back 
my letter ! ” 

“ It is true,” replied the young duke, with a melancholy 
smile, “that you cannot owe me a grudge any longer 
now.” 

“ Forgive me, Duke ; my friendship, my lasting friend- 
ship, is youTs.” 

“ Why indeed, (\)uiit, should you bear me any ill-will 
from the moment I leave her never to see hey again 1 ” 

Raoul heard these words, and cornimdiending that his 
presence was useless hetvseen the t\\o young men, wlio 
had now only friendly words to exeliange, withdrew a few 
paces, — a movement which brought linn closer to Do 
Wardos, who was conversing with the Clicvalier de Lor- 
raine respecting the departure of Ruekinghain. 

“A wise retreat,” said De Wardcs. 

“Why sol” 

“ Because the dear duke saves a sword-thrust by it;’* 
and both began to laugh. 

Raoul, indignant, turned round wutli brow contracted, 
flushed with anger, and liis lip curling wutb disdain. Tlie 
('Jhevalier de Lorraine turned away upon his licel, but De 
Wardes remained firm and waited. “Will you never 
break yourself of the habit of insulting the absent f ” said 
Raoul to De Wardes. “ Yesterday it was M. d’Artagnan ; 
to-day it is the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“ You know very w^ell, Monsieur,” returned Do Wardes, 
“that I sometimes insult those who are present.” 

De Wardes touched Raoul ; their shoulders met, their 
faces were bent towards each other, as if to be mutually 
inflamed by the fire of their breath and of their anger. 
It could be seen that the one w'as at the height of his 
anger, the other at the end of his patience. Suddenly a 
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voice was heard behind them full of grace and courtesy, 
saying, “ I believe I heard my name pronounced.” 

They turned round and saw D’Artagnan, who with a 
smiling eye and a cheerful face had just placed his hand 
on De Wardcs’s shoulder. Raoul stepped back to make 
room for the musketeer. De Wardes trembled from head 
to foot, turned pale, but did not move. D'Artagnan, 
still with the same smile, took the place which Raoul 
abandoned to him. “ 'I'hauk you, my dear Raoul,” he 
said. “ M. de Wardes, 1 wish to talk with you. Do not 
leave us, Raoul ; every one ean hear what I have to say 
to AI. de Wanles ” Then his smile faded away, and his 
glance became cold and sharp as a steed blade, 

“ I am at your orders, Monsieur,” said Do Wardes. 

** For a very long time, Monsieur,” resumed D’Ar- 
tagnan, “ I have sought an opportunity of conversing 
with you ; to day is the first tune 1 have found it. The 
place is badly chosen, I admit ; but if you will take the 
trouble to come to my ajiartments, which arc on the stair- 
case at the end of this gallery — ” 

“I will follow you, Monsieur,” said De Wardes. 

“ Arc you alone here 1 ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ No ; I have M. Manicamp and M. de Guichc, two of 
my friends.” 

“That is well,” said D’Artagnan. “But two persons 
are not sufficient ; you will be able to find a few others, 
I trust.” 

“Certainly,” said the young man, who did not know 
the object which D’Artagnan had in view. “As many 
as you please.” 

. “Friends?” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” 

“ Real friends 1 ” 

“ No doubt of it.” 
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“ Very well ; get a good supply, tlien. Do you come 
too, Raoul ; bring M. de Ouiche and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, if you please.” 

“ What an ado ! ” replied De Wardes, attempting to 
smile. The captain made him a slight sign with his hand, 
as though to recommend him to be patient. “ I never 
get excited,” said he. “ Well, then, I shall expect you, 
Monsieur.” 

“ I will be there.” 

“ Till then, au revoir ! ” and he led the way to his 
apartments. 

D’Artagnan’s apartment was not unoccupied ; the 
Comte de la l^’orc, seated in the recess of a window, 
awaited him. Well,” said he to D’Artagnaii, as he saw 
him enter. 

‘‘ Well,” said the latter, “ M. de Wardcs has done mo 
the honor to pay me a visit, iii eoinp.iny with some of 
his own friends as well as of ours.” 

In fact, lichiiul the musketeer appeared De Wardes 
and Manicanip, followed by De (hiicbc and Uuekingliam, 
who looked snipnscd, not knowing what was expected of 
them. Kaoul was accoin])auied by two or three gentle- 
men ; and as he entered, he looked all around the room, 
and perceiving the count, went and placed himself by 
his side. D’Artagnan received his visitors with all the 
courtesy of which he was capable ; he preserved his un- 
moved and unruffled look. All the persons present were 
men of distinction, occupying positions at court. After 
he had apologized to each of them for any inconvenience 
he might have caused them, D*Artagnau turned towards 
De Wardes, who, in spite of his great self-command, could 
not prevent his face from betraying some surprise mingled 
with uneasiness. 

“ Now, Monsieur,” said D’Artagnan, since we are no 
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longer within the precincts of the king’s palace, and since 
wc can speak out without failing in respect to propriety, 
I will inform you why I have taken the liberty to request 
you to visit me here, and why I have mvited these gen- 
tlemen to be present at the same time. My friend, the 
Comte do la Fere, has acquainted me with the injurious 
reports you are spreading about myself. You have stated 
that you regard me as your mortal enemy, because I was, 
so you affirm, that of your father.” 

“ Perfectly true, Monsieur ; I have said so,” replied 
Do Wardes, whose pallid face became slightly tinged with 
color. 

“You accuse me, therefore, of a crime, or of a fault, or 
of some mean and cowardly act. Have the goodness to 
state your charge against me in precise terms.” 

“In the presence of witnesses ? ” 

“Most certainly in the presence of witnesses; and you 
see I have selected them as being c.Kpericnced in aflairs 
of honor.” 

“You do not appreciate my delicacy, Monsieur. I 
have accused you, it is true , but I have ktqd the nature 
of the accusation a secret. I have not entered into any 
details, but have contented myself with expressing my 
hatred in the presence of those on whom a duty was 
almost imposed to acquaint you with it. You have not 
taken into consideration the discreetness I have shown^ 
although you were interested in my remaining silent. I 
can hardly recognize your customary prudence in that, 
M. d’Artagnan.” 

D’Artagnan, who was gnawing the end of his mustache, 
said, “ I have already had the honor to beg you to set 
forth the grievances you have against me.” 

“Aloud t” 

“ Certainly, aloud.” 
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“ In that case I will speak.” 

Speak, Monsieur,” said D’Artagnan, bowing j “ we are 
all listening to yon.” 

“Well, Monsieur, it is not a question of an injury 
towards myself, but of one towards my futlier.” 

“ That you liave alrcatly stated.” 

“Yes; blit there arc certain subjects which are only 
approached with great hesitation.” 

“ If that hesitation in your case really docs exist, I 
entreat you to overcome it.” 

“ Eveu if it refer to a disgraceful action'? ” 

“ Yes; in every and any case ” 

. The witnesses of this scene had at first looked at one 
another with a good deal of uneasiness. They were re- 
assured, how^ever, wdien they .saw that the face of D’Ar- 
tagnan manifested no emotion whatever. De Wardes 
still kept silence. “ Speak, Monsieur ! ” said the muske- 
teer; “you sec that you are keeping us waiting.” 

“Listen, thou! ]\ly father loved a woman of noble 
birth, and this woman loved my father.” D’Artagnan 
and Athos c.\ changed looks. De Wardes continued : 
“ M. d’Artaguan intercepted some letters which indicated 
an assignation, substituted himself under a disguise for 
the person who was expected, and took advantage of the 
darkness.” 

“ That is true,” said D’Artagnan, 

A slight murmur was heard from those present. “ Yes, 
I was guilty of that dishonorable action. You should 
have added, Monsieur, since you arc so impartial, that 
at the period Jphen the circumstance with which you 
reproach me happeneef, f was net oiie-and-twenty years 
of age.” 

“ The action is not the less shameful on that account,*' 
said De Wardes ; “ and it is quite sufficient for a gen- 
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tleman to have attained the age of reason^ to avoid 
oommitting any act of indelicacy.” 

A renewed inurinur was heard, but this time of as- 
tonishment and almost of doubt. 

*‘It was a moat shameful deception, I admit,” said 
D’Artagnan, “ and 1 have not waited for M. de Wardes’s 
reproaches to repr(.»a(‘h myself for it, and very bitterly 
too. Age has made me more icasonable, and above all 
more upright, and this injury has been atoned for by 
lasting regret. But I appeal to you, gentlemen; this 
affair took place in 1626 , at a period happily for your- 
selves know’ll to you by tradition only at a period when 
love was not over-scrupulous, when consciences did not 
distil, as in the present day, poison and bitterness. We 
were young soldiers, alw’ays fighting or being attacked, 
our swords always out of the scabbard or at least half 
drawn. Death then always stared us in the face, W’ar 
hardened us, and the cardinal pressed us sorely. In 
short, I have repented of it ; and more than that, — I still 
repent it, M. de Wardes.” 

“ I can well understand that. Monsieur, for the action 
itself needed repentance ; but you were not the less the 
cause of that lady’s disgrace. She of whom you have 
been speaking, covered with shy me, borne down by the 
affront she had received, lied, quitted France, and no one 
ever knew what became of her.” 

“ Stay ! ” said the Comte de la Fere, stretching his hand 
towards De Wardes with a sinister smile : “you are mis- 
taken. She was seen ; and there are persons even now 
present who, having often heard her spoken of, will 
easily recognize her by the description I am about to 
give. She was about five-and-twenty years of age, slen- 
der in form, of a pale complexion, and fair-haired; she 
was married in England.” 
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“ Married 1 ” exclaimed De Wardus, 

“ So 3 ’ou were not aware that hlie wns married 1 You 
see we are far better informed than yourself, M. de 
Wardea. Do you happen to know that she was usually 
styled * Milady/ without the addition of auy name to that 
title?” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

“(lood heavens!” murmured Buckingham. 

“ Very well, Monsieur. That woman, who came from 
England, retui;iied to England alter having thrice at- 
tempted M. d’Artagiian’s life. That was but just, you 
will say, since M. d’Artagnau had insulted her. But 
that which was not Just was that this woman, when in 
England, by her seductions completely enslaved a young 
man in the service of Lord Winter, by the name of Felton. 
You change color, my Lord Buckingham, and your eyes 
kindle with anger and sorrow. Let your Grace finish 
the recital, then, and tell M. de Wardes who that woman 
was who placed the knife in the hand of your father’s 
murderer.” 

A cry escaped from the lips of all present. The young 
duke passed his handkerchief across his forehead, which 
was covered with perspiration. A dead silence ensued 
among the spectators. ** You see, M. de Wardes,” said 
D’Artagnan, whom this recital had impressed m<»re aud 
more, as his own recollection revived while Athos was 
speaking, — “ you see that my crime did not cause the 
destruction of a soul, and that the soul in question was 
altogether lost before my offence. It is, however, a mat- 
ter of conscience on my part. Now that this matter is 
settled, therefore, it remains for me, M. de Wardes, to 
ask with the greatest humility your forgiveness for this 
shameless deed, as most certainly 1 should have asked it 
of your father if he were still alive, and if I had met him 
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after my return to France, subsequent to the death of 
King Charles 1.” 

“ That is too much, M. d'Artagnan,” exclaimed many 
voices, with animation. 

“ No, gentlemen,” said the captain. “ And now, M. do 
Wardes, I hope that all is finished between us, and that 
you will have no further occasion to speak ill of me. Do 
you consider the matter cleared up ? ” 

Do Wardes bowed, stammering his excuses. 

“ I trust, also,” said D’ Art agnan, approaching the young 
man closely, “ that you will no longer speak ill of any one, 
as you have the unpleasant habit of doing ; for a man so 
puritanically conscientious as you are, who can reproach 
an old soldier for a youthful freak five-and-thirty years 
after it has happened, — you, T say, who advocate such 
purity of conscience, will imdcrtako on yonr side to do 
nothing contrary cither to conscience or to the princi- 
ples of honor. And now listen attentively to what I am 
going to say, M. de Wardes, in conclusion. Take care 
that no tale with wliich your name may be associated 
reaches my ear I ” 

“ Monsieur,” said Do Wardes, “ it is useless threaten- 
ing to no purpose.” 

have not }et finished, M. de Wardes,” replied D’Ar- 
tagnaii, “and you must listen to me still further.” The 
circle of listeners, full of eager curiosity, drew closer to- 
gether. “ You spoke just now of the honor of a woman 
and of the honor of your father. We were glad to hear 
you speak iu that manner ; for it is jilcasing to think that 
such a sentiment of delicacy and rectitude, which did not 
exist, it seems, in our minds, lives in those of our chil- 
dren ; and it is delightful, too, to see a young man at an 
age when men from habit become the destroyers of the 
honor of women respect and defend it.” 
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De Wardcs bit his lips and clincl}ed his hands, evi- 
dently much disturbed tu learn how this discourse, the 
beginning of which was announced in so threatening 
a manner, would terminate. 

“ How did it happen, then.” eontinued D’Artagnan, 
‘‘that you allowed yourself to say to M le Vioointe do 
Bragelonue that he did not know who Ins inotlior wasl’* 
llaoul’s eye flaKhed, as darting foi\\ard lie exclaimed, 
“Monsieur tlie C^hevalier, this is a personal affair of 
my own ! ” .at which exclamation Do Wardcs smiled 
maliciously. 

D’Artagnan put Raoul aside, saying, “ Do not interrupt 
me, young man ! ” and looking at Dc Wardes in an au- 
thoritative manner, lie continued : “ I am now dealing 
with a matter which cannot be settled by means of the 
sword. I discuss it before men of iionor, all of whom have 
more than once had tlieir swoids in their liaiids in affairs 
of honor. 1 selected tlieni expressly. These gentlemen 
well know'^ that every secret for which men fight ceases to 
be a secret. 1 again put my (juostioii to M do Wardes: 
What was the subject of conversation when you offended 
this young man in offending his father and mother at the 
same time 1 ” ^ 

“ It seems to mo,” returned De Wardes, “that liberty 
of speech is allowed when it is ready to be supported by 
every me.an8 which a man of courage has at his disposal.** 
“ Ah, Monsieur, tell me what the means are hy which 
a man of courage can sustain a slanderous expression.*’ 

“ The sword.” 

“ You fail in your argument, not only in logic, but in 
religion and honor. You expose the lives of many others, 
without referring to your own, which seems to be much 
exposed to danger. Besides, fashions pass away, Mon- 
sieur ; and the fashion of duelling has passed away, with* 
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out refcrrinj; in any way to the edicts of his Majesty 
which forbid it. Therefore, in order to be consistent with 
your own chivfilrous notions, you will at once apologize 
to M. liaoul do Ilrageloiuic ; you will tell him how much 
you regret having spoken so lightly, and that the nobility 
and purity of his race are inscribed not in his heart 
alone, but still more in every action of his life. You will 
do this, M. dc Wardes, as I, an old officer, did it just now 
to your boy’s mustache.’* 

“ And if I refuse 1 ” inquired Do AYardcs. 

“ In that case the result will be — *’ 

“ I'liat which you think you will prevent,” said Do 
Wardes, laughing, “the result will be that your plan 
of conciliation will end in a violation of the king’s 
prohibition.” 

*‘Xot BO,” said the captain, (piietly ; “you arc quite 
mistaken.” 

“What will be tlic result, then? ” 

“The result will he tliat I shall go to the king, with 
whom I am on tolerably good terms, to whom I have 
been happy enough to render certain services dating 
from a period when you were not born, and who at my 
request has just sent mo an order m blank for M. Daise- 
meaux de Moutlczun, governor of the Bastille ; and I 
shall say to the king, *Sire, a man has in a cowardly 
manner insulted M. de Bragelonne, in the person of his 
mother ; I have written this man’s name upon the lettre 
de cachet which your Majesty has been kind enough to 
give me, so that M. de Wardes is in the Bastille for three 
years.’ ” And D’Artagnan, drawing from his pocket the 
order signed by the king, held it towards De Wardes; 
then, seeing that the young man was not quite convinced 
and received the warning as an idle threat, he shrugged 
bis slioulders, and walked leisurely towards the table, 
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upon which lay a writing-case and a pen, tlie length of 
which would have appalled the topographer Porthos. 

De Wardes then saw that nothing could well be more 
seriously intended than the threat in question, for the 
Bastille even at that period was already hold in dread. 
He advanced a step towards Uaoul, and iii an almost un- 
intelligible voice, Saul, “ I offer niy apologies in the terms 
which M. d’Artagnaii just now dictated, and which I am 
forced to make to you.’* 

“ One moment, Monsieur,” said the musketeer, with 
the greatest tranquillity ; “you mistake the terms of the 
apology. I did not say, ‘ and which 1 am forced to 
make;’ I said, ‘and which my conscience induces me to 
make.’ This latter expression, believe me, is better than 
the former; and it will Vie far preferable, since it will be 
the most truthful expression of j'our own sentiments.” 

“ I subscribe to it, then,” said Do Wardes ; “ but 
really, gentlemen, you must admit that a sword-thrust 
through the body, as was the custom formerly, was far 
better than tyranny like this.” 

“ No, Monsieur,” replied Buckingham; “ for the sword- 
thrust, when received, was no indication that a particular 
person was rig^jt or wrong, — it only showed that he was 
more or less skilful.” 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed De Wardes. 

“There now,” interrupted D’Artagnan, “you are go- 
ing to say something very rude, and I am rendering you 
a service in stopping you in time.” 

“ Is that all, Monsieur 1” inquired Do Wardes. 

“Absolutely everything,” replied D’Artagnan; “and 
these gentlemen, as well as myself, are quite satisfied 
with you.** 

“Believe me, Monsieur,** rejoined De Wardei^ “that 
your reconciliations are not successful.** 
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“ In what way ? ” 

“ Because, as we are now about to separate, I would 
wager that M. de Bragelonue and myself are greater 
enemies than ever.” 

“You are deceived, Monsieur, so far as I am con- 
cerned,” returned Uaoul ; “ for I do not retain the slight- 
est animosity in my heart against you.” 

This last Idow overwhclined De Wardes ; he cast his 
eyes around him like a man utterly bewihiored. D’Ar- 
tagiiau saluted most courteously the gentlemen who had 
been present at tlie explanation, and every one, on leav- 
ing the room, shook hands with him ; hut not one hand 
was held out towards De Wardes. “ Oh ! ” exclaimed the 
young man, abandoning himself to the rage which con- 
sumed him, “can I not liud some one on whom to wreak 
my vengeance 'I ” 

“ You can. Monsieur, for I am here ' ” whispered a voice 
full of menace m Ins oar. 

De Wardes turned round, and saw the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who having probably remained behind witli that 
intention had just approached him. “You, Monsieur 1” 
exclaimed De Wardes. 

“Yes, I ! 1 am no subject of the King of France ; 1 

am not going to remain on the territory, since I am about 
setting off for England. I liave aceiiinnlatod in niy heart 
such a mass of despair and rage that 1 too, like yourself, 
need to revenge myself upon some one. I approve M. 
d’Artagnan’s principles extremely, but I am not bound to 
apply them to you. I am an Englishman, and in my 
turn I propose to you what you proposed to others to no 
purpose. Since you, therefore, my dear M. de Wardes, 
are so terribly incensed, take me for an object of attack. 
In thirty-four hours’ time I shall be at Calais. Come 
with me ; the journey will appear shorter with company 
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than if taken alone. \Vc will draw onr swords wlieii wo 
get there, upon the sands which are covered by the rising 
tide, and which form part of the French torntf)ry during 
six hours of the daytime, but belong to the territory of 
Heaven during the other six.” 

“Very well,” replied De W.ude^, “ 1 aicf jtt.” 

“1 sibsuie you,” snid the duke, “tl, it if you kill me 
you will be rendering me an intimti seiwice.” 

“I will do m}' utmost t<» bo a ,ie' ,ible to ^ou, Duke,” 
said De VVardes 

“ It 18 agreed, then, that 1 carry you off wuth me?” 

•‘1 shall be at >our commands I require some real 
danger and some mortal risk to tiaiKiinlli/e me 1 ” 

“In that case I thiiik 3011 have met with what joii 
are looking for. Fan'well, M. de AVardes : tomorrow 
morning my valet will t(‘b you the exaet hour of dejiart- 
uro. We will travel together like two excellent friends. 
I generally travel as fast as I can Adieu ' ” 

Buckingham saluted De Wanle.s, and returned tr the 
king’s apartments. De Wardos, uritatcd beyond meas- 
ure, left the Palais Royal, and hiinied through the streets 
homeward to the house where he lodged. 


VOL. II. — 17 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BAISEMEAUX DE MONTLEZUN. 

After the rather severe lesson administered to 
Wardes, Athos and D’Artagiian together descended tne 
staircase which led to the courtyard of the Palais-Royal. 

“ You perceive,” said Athos to D’Artagnan, “ that 
Raoul cannot, sooner or later, avoid a duel with De 
Wardes ; for De Wardes is as brave as he is vicious 
and wicked.” 

“I know those fellow’s well,” replied D’Artagnan; *‘I 
have had au affair witli the father. 1 assure you that 
although at that time I had good nuisclcB and a sort of 
brute courage, — I assure you that the father did me some 
mischief. Rut you should have seen how I fought it out 
with him, — ah, my friend, such encounters never take 
place in these times ! I had a hand which could never 
remain at rest, — a hand like quicksilver; you knew its 
quality, Athos, for you have seen me at work. My sword 
was no longer a piece of steel ; it was a serpent which 
assumed every form and cv^ery length, seeking where it 
might thrust its head, — in other words, w’here it might 
fix its bite. I advanced half-a-dozen feet, then three, and 
then body to body. I pressed my antagonist closely; 
then I darted back again ten feet. No human power 
could resist that ferocious ardor. Well, De Wardes, the 
father, with the bravery of his race, with his dogged 
courage, kept me busy a long time ; and my fingers at 
the end of the engagement w’ere, I well remember, tired 
enough.” 
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“ It is, then, as I said,” resumed Athos : “ the son will 
always be looking out for Raoul, and will end by meeting 
him ; and Raoul can easily bo found when he is sought 
for.” 

“ Agreed. But Raoul calculates well ; ho bears no 
grudge against l)e VVardes, — he has said so j he will wait 
until ho IS provoked, and m that case his position is a 
good one. The king cannot take oifcnco . besides, wo 
shall know how to j>aeify his Majestv. But why are you 
so full of these fears and anxieties 1 You are not easily 
alarmed.” 

” 1 will toll you what makes me anxious. Raoul is to 
see the king to-morrow, w’hen his Majesty will inform 
him of his wishes respecting a certain marriage. Raoul, 
loving as he does, will get out of temper ; and once in an 
angry mood, if he were to meet De Wardes, the shell 
would explode.” 

“ We will prevent the explosion, my friend.” 

“ Not I,” said Athos, “ for I must return to Blois. All 
this glided elegance of the court, all these intrigues, dis- 
gust mo. I am no longer a young man who can accustom 
himself to the mcauiiesses of the present day. 1 have 
read in the great Book of God many things too beau- 
tiful and too great to take any interest in the trifling 
phrases which these men whisper among themselves 
when they wish to deceive othera. In a word, I am 
sick of Paris wherever and whenever you are not with 
me ; and as 1 cannot have you always, 1 wish to return to 
Blois.” 

“ How wrong you are, Athos, — how you gainsay your 
origin and the destiny of your nature ! Men of your 
stamp are created to continue to the veiy last moment in 
full possession of their faculties. Look at my old sword, 
a Spanish blade, the one 1 wore at Rochelle ; it served 
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me for thirty years without fail. One day in the winter 
it fell upon the marble floor of tho Louvre and broke off 
sliort. 1 liad a hiintin^-kuife made of it which will last a 
hundred years yet. You, Athos, with your loyalty, your 
frankness, your cool courage, and your sound information, 
are the very man kings need to warn and direct them. 
Keiiiaiu hei-e ; M. Fouquet will not last so long as my 
Spanish blade.” 

“ Is it possible,” said Athos, smilingly, “ that my friend 
D’Aitagnaii, after liaviiig raised me to the skies, mak- 
ing me an object of worship, casts me down from the 
top of Olympus, and hurls ni(“ to tlie ground! I have 
a more exalted ambition, D’Artagnan. To bo a minister, 
to bo a slave, never' Am I not still greater! I arn 
nothing. I remember having heard you occasionally cull 
me ‘the great Athos;’ I defy you, therefore, if I were 
minister, to continue to bestow that title upon me. No, 
no : I do not yield myself in this manner.” 

“ We will not speak of it any more, then , renounce 
everything, even the brotherly feeling which unites us.” 

“ Oh, my dear friend, what you say is almost cruel ! ” 

D’Artagiian jiresscd Athos’s hand warmly. “ No, no ; 
renounce everything without fear, llaoul can get on 
without yon; I am at Pans.” 

“Well, then, I shall return to Blois. AVe will take 
leave of each other to-iiight; to-morrow’ at daybreak I 
shall bo on my horse again.” 

“You cannot return to your hotel alone; why did you 
not bring Orirnaud wuth you'?” 

“ Grimaud is asleep ; ho goes to bed early, for my poor 
old servant gets easily fatigued. He came from lilois 
with me, and 1 compelled him to remain within doors; 
blit if it were necessary to retrace the forty leagues 
which separate us from Blois without taking breath, he 
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would die in the attempt without a murmur. But I don’t 
wish to lose (5rimaud.’' 

“ You shall have one of my muskotcfTS to carry a torch 
for you. Holloa ' some one there,” c.illed out D’Arta^ian, 
leaning: over the gilded balustrade. — the heads of seven 
or eight musketeers apjieared, — “I wish some gentleman 
who IS so disposed to escort the Comte de la Fere,” cried 
D’ Art agnail. 

“ d’hank you for your readiness gi^uihanon,’' said Athos ; 
“ I regret to liave occasion to trouble you In this manner.” 

“ J would willingly escort the Comte de la Fere,” said 
some one, if I had not to speak to M. d’Artagnan.” 

“ Who is that ? ” said D’Artagnan, looking into the 
darkness. 

“ I, M. d’Artagnan.” 

“ Heaven forgive me, if that is not M. Baisemeau.\’.s 
voice ! ” 

“ It is, Monsieur.” 

“ What are you doing there iii the courtyard, my dear 
Baisomcaux 1 ” 

“ I am waiting your orders, my dear M. (rArtngimii.” 

“ Wretch that 1 ami” said D'Artagnan ; “true, you 
li.ivp been told, I suppose, that some one was to be 
arrested, and have conic } ourself, instead of sending an 
officer '1 ” 

“ I came because T had occasion to speak to you.” 

“You dill not send t'' inel” 

“ I waited until you were disengaged,” said M. Baiso- 
meaiix, timidly. 

“I must leave you, D’Artagnan,” said Athos to his 
friend. 

“Not before I have presented M. Baisemeaux de 
Moutlczun, the governor of the Bastille.” 

Jlaisemeaiix and Athos saluted each other. 
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“ Surely yon must know each other,” added D’Artagnan. 

“ I have an indistinct recollection of M. Baisemeaux,” 
said AthoH. 

“ My dear friend, yon remember Baisemeaux, that 
king’s guardsman witli whom we used formerly to have 
such delightful ini’ctiiigs in the cardinal’s time.” 

“ Perfectly,” said Athos, taking leave of him with 
affability. 

“M. le Comte do la Fere, whose nom de guerre w’as 
Athos,” whispered D’Artagnan to Baisemeanx. 

“ Yes, yes ; a brave man, one of the famous four.” 

“ Precisely so. But, my dear Baisemeanx, shall w e 
talk now 1 ” 

“ If yon please.” 

” 111 the first place, as for the orders, there are none. 
The king has decided not to arrest the person in 
question,” 

So much the worse,” said Baisemeaux, with a sigh. 

“What do you mean by ‘so much the worse’?” ex- 
claimed D’Artagimn, laughing. 

“ No doubt of It,” returned the governor of the Bastille ; 
“my prisoners are my income.” 

“ I beg your pardon, 1 did not see it in that light.” 

“And so there arc no orders,” repeated Baisemeanx, 
with a sigh. “ What an admirable situation yours is. 
Captain,” he continued, after a pause, — “captain-lieu- 
tenant of the Musketeers ! ” 

“ Oh, it is good enough but I don’t see why you should 
envy me, — you, governor of the Bastille, the first castle 
in France.” 

“ I am well aware of that,” said Baisemeaux, in a sor- 
rowful tone of voice. 

“ You say that like a man confessing his sine, I would 
willingly exchange my profits for j-ours,” 
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“ Don’t speak of profits to me, if you wish to save me 
the bitterest angnish.” 

“ Why do you look first on one side aud then on the 
other, as if you were afraid of being arroatod yourself, — 
you whose business it is to an’cst and guard others 1 ” 

“1 was looking to see whether any one could see or 
listen to us ; it would be safer to confer more in private, 
if you would grant me such a favor.” 

“ Ikiisemeaux, you scorn to forget that we are acquaint- 
ances of fivc-and-thirty years’ standing. Don’t assume 
such sanctified airs; make ^oui’self quite comfortable I 
I don’t cat governors of the Dastille raw.” 

“ Heaven be ]u-aiacd ! ” 

“Come into the courtyard with me; it’s a beautiful 
moonlight night. Wo will walk up and down, arm in arm, 
under the trees, while you tell me your mournful tale. 
Como!” Ho drew the doleful governor into the court- 
yard, took him by the arm as lie had said, and in bis 
rough, good-humored way, cried : “ Out with it ! rattle 
away, Baiscmcaux ! what have you got to sayl” 

“ It 's a long story.” 

“ You prefer your owm lamcntatirms, then ; my opinion 
is, it will be longer than ever. I ’ll wager you are making 
fifty thousand livros out of your pigeons in the Bastille.” 

“ Would to Heaven that w'ere so, M. d’Artagiian I ” 

“ You surprise me, Baisemeaux. Just look at yourself ; 
you are the picture of melancholy. 1 should like to lead 
you before a glass, and you v^ould see how plump aud 
florid-looking you are, as fat iuid round as a cheese, with 
eyes like lighted coals ; and if it were not for that ugly 
wrinkle you try to cultivate on your forehead, you would 
look hardly fifty years old, and you are sixty, if I am not 
mistaken.” 

“ All quite true.” 
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“ Of course T knew it was true, as true as the fifty 
thousand livres’ profit you make.” At this remark 
Laisemeaiix stamped his foot. 

“Tiicro, there,” .said lVArt.agnan, “I will run up your 
account for you : you were captain of M. de Mazann’s 
(luards, — twelve thousand livres a year; you received 
that for twelve years, — total, one hundred and forty -four 
thousand livres.” 

“ Twelve thousand livres ! Are you mad 1 ” cried 
Jlaiseincaiix ; “the old miser gave me no more than six 
thousand, and the exjienses of the ])ost amounted to sixty- 
five hundred. M. Colbert, who deducted the other six 
thousand livres, coiidehcended to .alUnv me to take fifty 
justoles as a gratification ; so that, if it were not for my 
little estate at Montli'zun, wdiieh brings me in twelve 
thousand livres a year, 1 could not have met my ob- 
ligations.” 

“ I will not ^insist on your convicting yourself; but how 
about the fifty thousand livres from the Ikistille ? There, 
I trust, you are boarded and lodged, and get your six 
thousand livres’ salary.” 

“ Admitted ! ” 

“ Whether the year be good or bad, there are fifty 
prisoners, who on an average bring you m a thousand 
livres a year each.” 

“ i don’t deny it.” 

“ Well, there is an income of fifty thousand livres; you 
have held the post three years, and must have received 
in that time one hundred and fifty thousand livres.” 

“ You forget one circumstance, dear M. d’Artaguau.” 

“ What IS that ? ” 

“ That while you received your appointment as captain 
from the king's hands, I received mine as governor from 
Iflessieurs Tremblay and Louvi^re.” 
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" Quite right ; and Tremblay was not a man to let you 
have the post for nothing.” 

“ Nor was Louvitro, either ; the result was that I gave 
seventy-five thousand livres to Tremblay as Ins share.’* 

“ Very agreeable that ! and to Louviero 1 ” 

“The same.” 

Money down 1 ” 

“No; that would have been irn]> 08 siblc. The king did 
not wish, or rather M. de Mazarin did not wish, to have 
the appearance of removing those two precious sports, 
sprung from the barricades , he permitted tliem, there- 
fore, to make certain extravagant conditions for their 
retirement.” 

“ What were those conditions t ” 

“ Frightful ' — three years’ income as a bonus.” 

“ The deuce ! so thar the one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand livres have passed into their hands.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“ And beyond that 1 ” 

“ A sum of one hundred and fifty thousand crowns, or 
fifteen thousand pistoles, whichever you please, in three 
payments.” 

“ Exorbitant enough.” 

“ Yes ; but that is not all.” 

“What beside.s?” 

“ In default of the fulfilment by me of any one of those 
conditions, those gentlemen enter upon their functions 
again. The king has been induced to sign that.” 

“ It is enormous, incredible ! ” 

“ Such is the fact, however.” 

“ I do indeed pity you, my poor Baisemeaux ! But 
why, in the name of fortune, did M. de Mazarin grant 
you this pretended favor 1 It would have been more 
simple to refuse you altogether.” 
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Certainly, but he was forced to do so by my patron." 
“ Your patron ! Who is that 1 ” 

“One of your own friends, indeed ; M. d’Herblay.” 
“M. d’Herblay ! Aramis !’* 

“Just so; ho has been very kind to me.” 

Kind ! to make you enter into such a bargain ! ” 

“ Jdhtoii ! I wished to leave the cardinal’s service. 
M. d’Horblay spoke on nij' behalf to Lonvicre and Trem- 
blay ; they objected. T wished to have the appointment 
very much, for I knew what it could be made to produce ; 
in my distress I confided in M. dTIerblay, and he offered 
to become my surety ft)r each payment.” 

“ Aramis 1 You astound me ! Aramis become your 
surety 1 ” 

“ Like a man of honor. He procured the signature ’ 
Tremblay and Louvicrc resigned their appointments. 1 
have to pay every year twenty-five thousand livres to one 
of those two gentlemen ; every j'ear, too, in May, M. d*Her- 
blay himself comes to the Bastille, and brings me twenty- 
five hundred pistoles to distribute to my crocodiles.” 

“You owe Aramis one hundred and fifty thousand 
livres, then'?” 

“ Alas, that is why I am in despair, for I owe him only 
one hundred thousand.” 

“I don’t quite understand you.” 

“lie has come only two years. To-day, however, is 
the thirty-first of May, and he has not come yet, and to- 
morrow, at midday, the payment falls due ; if therefore 
1 don’t pay to-morrow, those gentlemen can, by the terms 
of the contract, break off the bargain. I shall be stripped 
of everything ; I shall have worked for three years, and 
given two hundred and fifty thousand livres for nothing, 
absolutely for nothing at all, dear M. d’Artagnan.” 

** This is very strange,” murmured P’Artagnan, 
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You can now imagine that I may well have wrinkles 
on my forehead, can you not 'I” 

“ Yes, indeed ! ” 

“And you can imagine, too, that notwithstanding I 
may be as round as a cheese, with a coiiiplr.Mou like an 
apple, and my eyes like coals on fire, I may almost be 
afraid that I shall not have a cheese or an apple left me 
to eat, and that I shall have only my eyes left me to 
weep with.” 

“ This is disheartening.” 

“ I have come to you, M. d’Artagnan, for 3 ’^ou are the 
only one who can get me out of my trouble.” 

“ In what way 1 ” 

“You are acquainted with the Abbe d’Herblay, and 
you know that he is somewhat mysterious.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Well, you can perhaps give me the address of his 
presbytery ; for 1 have been to Noisy-le-Sec, and he is no 
longer there.” 

“ I should think not, indeed. lie is bishop of Vaunes.” 

“ What I Vannes in Bretagne 1” 

“ Yes.” 

The little man began to tear his hair, saying, “ IIow 
can I get to Vannes from here by midday to-morrow 1 I 
am a lost man.” 

“ Your despair quite distresses me.” 

“Vannes, Vannes ! ” cried Baisemeaux. 

“ But, listen ! A bishop is not always a resident. M. 
d’Herblay may possibly not be so far away as you fear.” 

“ Oh, tell me his address ! ” 

“ I really don’t know it, my friend.” 

“ 111 that case I am utterly lost. 1 will go and thrdW 
myself at the king’s feet.” 

“But, Baisemeaux, you astonish me; wh7> since the 
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Bastille is capable of producing fifty tliousand livres a 
year, liave you uot tried to screw one hundred tliousand 
out of it ? ” 

liocausc I am an honest man, M. d’Aitagnan, and 
because iny prisoners are fed like potentates.” 

“ Well, \ou are in a fair way to get out of your dif- 
ficulties, give yourself a good attack of indigestion with 
your high living, and die of a siiifeit beiweeii now and 
midday to-inorrovv.” 

“ How can }on he cruel enough to laugh ? ” 

“ Nay, } on really distiess nu . dome, liaiscmoaux, if 
you can pledge me your word of honor, do so, that you 
will not ojieii }oLir lips to any one aliout what I am going 
to say to you, 

“Never, never!” 

“ You wish to put your hand on Aramis 1 ” 

“ At any cost.” 

“Well, go and find M. Fouquet.” 

“ What connection — ” 

“Ninny that you arc ! Don’t you know that Vannes 
is in the diocese of I’elle-Lsle, or that Belle-Isle is in 
the diocese of Vaniu's 'I Belle-Isle helougs to M. Fou- 
(piet, and M. Foiupiet nominated M. d’llcrblay to that 
bishopric.” 

“ 1 see, I see ; you restore me to life again.” 

“So much the better. Now go and tell M. Fonquet 
very simply that )ou w ish to speak to M. d’Hcrblay.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said Baisemcaiix, eagerly. 

“ But,” said D’Artagnan, checking him by a severe 
look, “ your word of honor 1 ” 

“My sacred word of honor,” replied the little man, 
about to set off runuing. 

“ Where are yon going 1 ” 

“ To M. Fouquet 's house.” 
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Don't do that; M. Fouquet is playing at cards witli 
the king. All yon can do is to pay M. Fouquet a visit 
early to-morrow morning.” 

“ I will do so. 'Fhank you.” 

“Good luck attend you ! ” said D’Artagiiau. 

“Thank you.” 

“ 'Phis is a strange affair,” murmured D’Artagnan, ns 
he slowly ascended the staircase after he had left Haise- 
mcaux. “What possible interest can Arainis have m 
obliging Piaiseineanx in this niaiinorl Well, I suppose 
wo shall learn some day or other.” 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE king’s CAllD TABLE. 

Fouquet was present, as D’Artiijrnan had said, at the 
km;;’s card-table. It seemed as if Bnekin^ham’a depart- 
ure had shed a balm upon all the iilcorated hearts of the 
previous evening. Monsieur, rmliant with delight, made 
a thousand afl'cctionate signs to Ins mother. The Pomto 
de Guichc could not tsejiarate himself from Buckingham, 
and while playing conversed with him upon the circum- 
stances of his jirojccfed voyage. Buckingham, thought- 
ful and kind, like a man who has adopted a resolution, 
listened to the count, and from time to time cast a look 
full of regret and liopclcss love at Madame, who in her 
elation of spirits divided her attention between the 
king, who was playing with her, Monsieur, who quietly 
joked her about her enormous wuniniigs, and De Giiiche, 
who exhibited an extravagant delight. Of Buckingham 
she took but little notice; for her, this fugitive, this 
eAile, w'as now’ simply a remembrance, and no longer 
a man. 

Light hearts are thus constituted; while they them- 
selves continue untouched, they roughly break off with 
every one who may possibly interfere with their little 
jdaiis of selfish c(Mufort. Madame had received Bucking- 
ham’s smiles and attentions and sighs while he was pres- 
ent ; but what was the good of sighing, smiling, and 
kneeling at a distance 1 Can one tell in what direction 
the winds in the channel, which toss the mighty vessels 
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to and fro, carry such sighs as these ? The duke could 
uot help noticing this change, and his heart was cruelly 
hurt by it. Of a sensitive character, proud, and suscep- 
tible of deep attachment, he cursed the day on which 
the passion had entered his heart The glances which 
he bestowed upon Madame bcranie coldiT as liis thoughts 
grew cold. He could hardly yet rise above Ins trouble, 
but he was strong eiumgh to impose silence upon the 
tumultuous outcries of his heart. In exact proi>ortion, 
however, as Madame suspected this eliauge of feeling, 
she increased her activity to regain the light which she 
was about to lose; her wit, timul and wavering at first, 
was displayed m brilliant flashes ; at any cost, she felt 
that she must be observed above everything and every 
one, even above the king himself. And slie was so; for 
the queens, notwithstanding 1 heir dignity, and the king, 
despite the respect which etiquette rinjuired, were all 
eclipsed by her. The (jiiccns, statidy and ceremonious, 
were softened from the very first, and could not restiam 
their laughter. Madame Henrietta, the (jnoen-mothcr, 
was dazzled by the brilliancy which cast distinction upon 
her family, thanks to the wut of the granddaughter of 
Henry IV. The king so jealous, as a young man and as a 
monarch, of the superiority of all those who surrounded 
him, could not help admitting himself vanquished by 
that petulance which was so thoroughly French in its 
nature, and whose energy was more than ever increased 
by its English humor. Like a child, ho was captivated 
by her radiant beauty, which her wit enhanced. Ma- 
dame’s eyes flashed like lightning. Mirth escaped from 
her ruby lips, like persuabion from the lips of Nestor of 
old. The whole court, submissive to her enchanting grace, 
noticed for the first time that laughter could be indulged 
in before the greatest monarch in the world by the people 
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worthy to be called the wittiest and most polished in 
the world. 

Madame from that evening onjojed a success capable 
of bewildoiing any (me who had not been born in tliose 
elevated regions whuh surroui.d a throne, and which in 
hpitu of tlic ir Lk'vation are proof jig.iinst such giddiness. 
From that very moment Louis XIV. acknowledged Ma- 
dame as an imptirtaiit jiersonage. luiLkinghiun regarded 
her as a eocpiette desening the cruellest tortures, De 
Ciuchc looked upon her as a divinity, and the courtiers 
as a star whose light might become tlu focus of all favor 
and power. And yet Louis XIV., a few jears before, 
had not even coinlc'^c ended to oiler his hand to that 
“ ugl}’ creature” for a ballet; and Ihickingham had wor- 
shipjK'd this eo(]u(t(e on his knees, wdiile De (luiche had 
looked upon this divinity us a mere woman ; and the 
courtiers had not dared to extol this star in her upwara 
progress, fearful to displease the monarch whom this star 
had formerly displeased. 

Let us see what was taking place during this memora- 
ble evening at the king’s card-table. Tlio young queen, 
although Spanish by birth and the niece of Anne of Aus- 
tria, loved the king and could not conceal her affection. 
Anne of Austria, a keen observer like all women, and im- 
perious like every queen, was sensible of Madame’s power, 
and bowed before it miinediately, — a circumstance which 
induced the ^ouiig queen to leave the room and retire to 
her apartments. The king paid hardly any attention to 
her departure, notw ithstanding the pretended symptoms 
of indisposition by which it was accompanied. Fortified 
by the rules of etiquette which he had begun to introduce 
at the court, as an element of every position and relation 
of life, Louis XIV. did not disturb himself ; he offered his 
hand to Madame without looking at Monsieur his brother^ 
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aud led the young princess to the door of her apartments. 
It was remarked that at the threshold of the door his 
Majesty, freed from every restraint, or not strong enough 
for the situation, let a deep sigh escape him. The ladies 
present — for notlmig escapes a woman’s observation, 
Maduinoibclle de Moutalais’s for instance - - did iifd f.iil to 
say to one another, “Tlie king sighed;” and “Madame 
sighed too.” This had been indeed the case. Madame 
had sighed very noiselessly', but w-itli an accomjianinu nt 
much more dangerous to the king’s repose. Madame 
had sighed, closing her beautiful black eyes, then, ojieii- 
ing them, laden as they were with an indescribable 
melancholy, she had raised them to the king, whose face 
at that moment had visibly heightened in color. The 
conscipienco of these blushes, of these interchanged sighs, 
and of this royal agitation was that Montalais com- 
mitted an indiscretion, which certainly attected her 
companion ; for Mademoiselle do la Vallicrc, less clear- 
sighted perhaps, turned pale when the king blushed, and, 
her attendance being required upon Madame, she trem- 
blingly followed the princess, without thinking to take 
the gloves, which court etiquette reipiired her to do. 
True it is that this young country-girl might allege as 
an excuse the agitation into wdiich the king threw’ Ikm- ; 
for Mademoiselle do la Vallicrc, busily engaged in closing 
the door, had involuntarily lixed her eyes upon the king, 
who, as ho retired hackwuird, had his face towards it. 

The king returned to the card-room. lie tried to speak 
to the difTcrent persons there, hut it could easily be seen 
that his mind was absent. lie jumhlod different scores 
together, w’hich was taken advantage of by some of the 
noblemen who had retained that habit since the time of 
M. de Mazarin, — the habit of exercising bad memory 
and good calculation. In this way Manicamp, absent- 
VOL. II. —18 
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minded as he was, — for M. Manicamp was the most 
honest man in tlio world, believe me, dear reader, — 
innocently aj)])ropriiitcd twenty thousand livrea, which 
were littering the table, and which did not seem legiti- 
mately to belong to any person in particular. In the 
same way M. de Wardea, whose head was doubtless a 
little bewildered by the occurrences of the evening, left 
to the Duke of Ibickingham sixty double louis which ho 
had won, which the duke, incapable, like his father, of 
soiling hia hands with coin of any sort, had left to the 
candelabra, which could not protect their property. 

The king regained his presence of mind in some degree 
when M. Colbert, who had been narrowly observant for 
some minutes, approached, and with great respect indeed, 
but with much urgency, whispered a word of some sort 
in the still confused hearing of his Majesty. Louis, at 
the suggestion, listened with renewed attention, and im- 
mediately looking around him, said, “IsM. Fouquet no 
longer herel” 

** Yes, Sire, I am here,” replied the voice of the super- 
intendent, who was engaged with Buckingham ; and ho 
approached the king, who advanced a step towards him 
with a smiling yet unceremonious air. 

“Forgive me,” said Louis, “if I iuteiTupt your con- 
versation ; but I claim your attention whenever I may 
require your services.” 

“ I am always at the king’s service,” replied Fouquet. 

“ And your cash-box too,” said the king, laughing with 
a false smile. 

“ My cash-box more than anything else,” said Fouquet, 
ooldly. 

“ The fact is, Monsieur, I wish to give a JHe at Fon- 
tainebleau, — to keep open house for a fortnight ; and 
1 shall require — ” He stopped, glancing at Colbert 
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Fouquet waited without showing discomposure ; and the 
king resumed, answering Colbert’s cruel smile — “ four 
million livres.” 

“ Four million ] ” repeated Fouquet, bowing profoundly. 
The nails of the hand which was thrust lu his bosom 
made bleeding fuiTows in his Hesh, but the truncjuil ex 
pression of his face remained unaltered. “When will 
they be required. Sire I” 

“ Take your time, — I mean — no, no , os soon as 
possible.” 

“A certain time will be necessary, Sire.” 

“ Time ! “ exclaimed Colbert, triumphantly 

“ The time, Mousicur,” said the superintendent, w’lth 
the haughtiest disdain, “ simply to count the money , a 
million only can be drawn and weighed in a day.” 

** Four days, then,” said (’olbert. 

“ My clerks,” replied Fouquet, addressing himself to 
the king, “will perform wonders for his Miijest^'s service, 
and the sum shall be ready in three days.” 

It was for Colbert now to turn pale. Louis looked at 
him astonished. Fouquet withdrew without any jiarade 
or weakness, smiling at his numerous friends, in whose 
countenances alone he read the sincerity of their friend- 
ship, — an interest partaking of compassion. Fouquet, 
however, should not be judged by his smile, for in reality 
he felt as if he had been stricken by death. I)rop8 of 
blood beneath his coat stained the fine linen wdiich cov- 
ered his chest. His dress concealed the blood, and his 
smile the rage which devemred him. His domestics 
perceived, by the manner in which he approached his 
carriage, that their master was not in the best humor ; 
the result of their discernment was that his orders were 
executed with that exactitude of manoeuvre which is 
found on board a man-of-war commanded during a storm 
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l)y a passionate captain. The carriage, therefore, did not 
8imj)ly r(j]l along, — it flew. 

JA)iK|uct had hardly time to recover himself during the 
dnve; on Ins arrival he went at once to Aranns, who had 
not yet retired for tin* night. As for Porthoa, he had 
.su|)])ed very agroeal)l\ fiom a roast leg of mutton, two 
])heasants, and a nioiint.*nn of eiawlish ; he hud then had 
Ins body anointed with jjerfiiinod oils, in <^he manner of the 
wrestlers of old, and wlnm the anointment was com- 
jdetod, he was wrapjied in flannels and jdacod in a warm 
hed. Aranns, as v\e have ahe.idy .said, had not retired. 
Sealed at his ease in a velvi't dressing gown, ho wTote 
letler after letter in Ins fiiK* and hurried handwriting, 
u tiage of w'hieh eontanied a (jiiaiti'r of a volume. 

The door was thrown hurriedly open, and the superin- 
tendent appi'ared, pale, agitated, and eare-woru. Aramis 
looked nj), “ (Jood e\('uing,” said he, and his searching 
look detected his host's sadness and disordered state of 
rinnd. “Was the ]day good at his Majesty’s 1 ” asked 
Aramis, by way of hi'giinnng the conversation. 

Fouipict thnnv Iniii.sclf upon a i-oiieli. and with a gesture 
showed the door to the servant who had followed him; 
then wh(*n the seiwant had left, ho said, “ Excellent.” 

Aranns, who had followed every movement with his 
eyes, noticed that he stretched iiimself upon the cushions 
with a sort of feverish imjiatienee. ” You have lost, as 
usual ] ” inquired Aranns, his pen still in his hand. 

“ More than usual,” replied Foiupiet. 

“You know how to support losses.” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ What ! M. Fouquet a bad ])layor ! ” 

“ There is play and play, M. d’Hcrblay.” 

“ How much have you lost ? ” inquired Aramis, with 
a slight uneasiness. 
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Fouquet collected himself a moment, to regain his 
usual command of liis voice, and then, without the 
slightest emotion, said, “The e\eiiing has cost me four 
millions ; ** and a bitter laugh drowned the last vibration 
of these words. 

Ararais, who did not expect sucli an amount, dropped 
his pen. “Four millions!” said he; “>ou have lost 
four millions, — impossible ! ” 

“ M. (yolbert held my cards for rue,” replied the 
superintendent, with the same bitter luiigh. 

“Ah, now 1 uiiderstaiid ; so, so, a new application for 
funds 1 ” 

“Yes, my friend, and from the king’s oun lijis. It is 
impossible to destroy a man with a more eharniing smile. 
What do you think of it 1 ” 

“ It is clear that your ruin is the object in view.” 

“ So that is still your opinion t ” 

“Yes. Besides, there is nothing in it which should 
astonish yon, for we have foresi'on it all along.” 

“ Yes ; but I did not expeet four millions,” 

“ 2so doubt the anioiiut is .serious , but after all, four 
millions arc not quite the death of a man, especially when 
the man in question is M. Fouquet.” 

“ My dear D’Herblay, if you knew the contents of my 
coffers you would be less easy.” 

“ And you promised 1 ” 

“ What else could I do 1 ” 

“ That 's true.” 

“ The very day when I refuse, Colbert will procure it ; 
whence I know not, but he wdl procure the money, and 
I shall be lost." 

“ There is no doubt of that. In how many days hence 
have you promised these four millions I ” 

“ In three days ; the king seemed exceedingly pressed.” 
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“ In three days 'I ” 

“ Oil, iny friend,” resumed Fonqiict, “ when I think 
that just now, as I passed along the streets, the people 
cried out, ‘ Tlierc is the rich M. Fouquet,’ it is enough to 
turn niy bnun.” 

“ Stay, Monsieur ! the matter is not worth so much 
trouble,” said Aramis, calmly, sprinkling some sand over 
the letter he had just written. 

“ Suggest a remedy, then, for this evd without a remedy.” 

“ 'riierc is only one remedy for you, — pay ” 

” But it is very nnceitain whether I have the money. 
Everything must be exhausted: Belle-Isle is paid for; 
the pension has been paid , and money, since the inves- 
tigation of the accounts of those wlu) farm the revenue, 
is scarce. Besides, admitting that I pay this time, how can 
I do so on another occasion ? For be very sure that we are 
not through with it all. When kings have tasted money, 
they are like tigers who have tasted flesh, — they devour 
everything. The day will come when I shall have to say, 
‘ Impossible, Sire,^ and on that very day 1 am a lost man.” 

Aramis raised his shoulders slightly, saying, “ A man 
in your position, my Lord, is only lost when he wishes to 
ho so.” 

“A man, whatever his position may be, cannot hope to 
struggle against a king.” 

“ Nonsense ; when 1 was young I struggled successfully 
with the Cardinal llichelieu, who was King of France, — 
nay more, cardinal.” 

“ Where are my armies, my troops, my treasures ? I 
have not even Belle-Isle.” 

** Bah 1 necessity is the mother of invention ; and when 
you think all is lost, something unexpected will be dis- 
covered which shall save everything.” 

“ Who will discover this marvellous something 
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"Yourself.” 

" I ! I resign my office of inventor.” 

" Then I will.” 

“Be it BO. But then, set to work without delay.” 

" Oh, we have time enough ! ” 

“You are killing me, B^llerbl.iy, with your calmness,” 
Baid the superintendent, passing his handkerchief over 
his brow. 

“ Do you not remember that I once told you never 
to make yourself uneasy, if you possess but courage. 
Have you any 1 ” 

“ I believe so.” 

" Then don’t make yourself uneasy.” 

"It is decided, then, that at the last moment you will 
come to my assistance.” 

“ It will only be the repayment of a debt I owe you, 
Monscignour.” 

"It is the vocation of financiers to anticipate the wants 
of men such as yourself, D’Herblay.” 

" If obligingness is the vocation of financiers, charity 
is a virtue of the clergy. Only, on this occasion do you 
act. Monsieur. You are not yet sufficiently reduced, and 
at the last moment we shall sec what is to be done ” 

“We shall see, then, in a very short time.” 

“Very well. Now, permit me to tell you that, per- 
sonally, I regret exceedingly that you are at present so 
Bhort of money, because I was myself about to ask you 
for some.” 

“ For yourself? ** 

" For myself or some of my people, — for mine or for 

OIUB.” 

“ How much do you want V* 

“ Be easy on that score, — a roundish sum, it is true^ 
but not too exorbitant.” 
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“ Toll me the amount.*’ 

“ Fifty thousand livros.” 

“ Oh, !i mere nothing ' Of course one has always fifty 
tliousand lures. Why the deuce cannot that knave Col- 
hert be as easily satisfied as you .are'* I should give my- 
self far less trouble than I do. When do you need this 
sum 1 ” 

“ To-morrow morning ; but you require to know its 
destination 1 ” 

“ Nay, nay, (’hevnher, I need no exjdanatlon.’* 

“ You uiust have one . to-morrow is the Ist of June.*’ 

“ Well '( ” 

“ One of our bonds becomes due.’’ 

“ I did not know we had any bonils ” 

“Certainly ; to-iuorrovv we pay our last third.*’ 

“ Wliat tllird '( ” 

“Of the one hundred and fifty thousand livres to 
Baiserueaux ” 

“ Jiaisemcaux, — who is he / ” 

“The governor of the Bastille. ’’ 

“Ah ! yes, 1 remember, but on what grounds am I to 
])ay one hundred and fifty thousand hvres to that man ?” 

“ On account of the apjiointineiit whieh he, or rather 
we. ])Ui chased from Loiiviero and 'rreiiiblay.” 

“ .My rceolleetion of the whole matter is very vague.” 

“That is likely enough, for you liave so many affairs 
to attend to; however, I do not hcliovc you have any 
atr.ur of greater import ain^e than this one.” 

“Tell me, then, why we juirehased this appointment.” 

“ Why, in order to render him a service, in the first 
place, and afterwards ourselves.” 

“ Ourselves 1 You are joking.” 

“ Monseigneur, the time may come when the governor 
of the Bastille may prove a very excellent acquaintance.” 
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“ I have not the good fortune to understand you, 
D’Herblay.” 

“ Monseigieur, we have our own poets, our own engi- 
neer, our own architect, our own luusu liuis, our own 
printer, and our own jiaintcrs ; we might need our ow’ji 
governor of the Ihistilh*.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” 

“Lot us not deceive ourselves, Mont'eiL'ueur , we are 
very liable to jiay tlie Ihistille a visit, my dear 
Fouquet,” added the prelate, disiihiviiu; ' n < ath his pale 
lips teeth which were still tlie same beaut ifiil teeth so 
admired thirty years before by Mane \licbou. 

* “ And you think it is not too nmeli to pay one hundied 

and fifty thousand livres h»r that, D’llorhlav ? I assure 
you that you generally invest your money latter.” 

“The day will eonie when }oii wull admit v our mistake.'’ 

“My dear D’llerhlay, the very day ou whuliainan 
enters the Bastille, he is no longer jiroieefed hv the jiast.’’ 

“Yes, he is, if the bonds are perlectly leirular , be- 
sides, that good fellow l>aisem<*auK lias not a courtiers 
heart. 1 am certain, m\ liord, Ibat he will not remain 
ungrateful for that money, witbouf taking into account, I 
repeat, that I retain tiie acknow ledgments." 

“What a bedevilled affair, — usury in a matter of 
benevolence ! ” 

“Do not mix yourself up with it. Monseigneur; if 
there be usury, it is I who practise it, and both of us 
profit by it, — that is all.” 

“ Some intrigue, D’lTerblay 1 ” 

“ I do not deny it.” 

“ And Baisemeanx an accomplice in it ? ” 

“Why not] there are worse accomplices than he. 
May I depend, then, upon the five thousand pistoles 
to-morrow 1 ” 
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“ Do you want them this evening 1 ” 

“ It would be better, for I wish to start early ; poor 
Baisemeaux will not be able to imagine what has become 
of me, and must be upon thorns/’ 

“ You shall have the amount in an hour. Ah, D^Her- 
blay, the interest of your one hundred and fifty thousand 
livrcs will never pay my four millions for me ! ” said 
Fonquet, rising. 

“ Why not. Monseigneur 1 ” 

“ Good-night ; I have business with my clerks before I 
retire.” 

“ A good night’s rest, Monseignenr.” 

“ D’Herblay, you wish me what is impossible.” 

“Shall 1 have my fifty thousand livres this evening?” 

“ Yes.” 

’ “ (io to sleep, then, in perfect safety ; it is I who tell 
you to do so. Good-night, Monseignenr ! ” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, and the tone in which 
it was given, Fouquet left the room shaking his head and 
heaving a sigh. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

M. BAISEMF-VUX DE IIOM T EZUN’s LITTLE ACCOUNTS. 

Thk clock of St. Piuirs a:is striking sovc'ii as .Ar.nnis, Oii 
horseback, dressed as a simple citizen, — tliat is to say, in 
a colored suit, with no dl^tlnctlve mark about Inrn ex- 
cept a kind of hunting knife by Ins side, — passed bi^fore 
the Rue du Petit-j\riisc, and stopjied opposite the Rue des 
Tournelles, at the gate of the Rastille Two sentries were 
on duty at the gate ; they raised no difficulty about ad- 
mitting Aramis, who entered without dismounting, and 
they pointed out the way he was to go by a long passage 
with buildings on botli sides. This passage led to the 
drawbridge, or, in other words, to the real entrance. 
The drawbridge was down, and the duty of the day w'as 
about to begin. Tlie sentinel at the outer guard house 
stopped Ararais’a further jirogrcHs, asking him, in a rough 
tone of voice, wdiat had brought him there. Anmiis ex- 
plained with his usual jiolitcness that a wish to speak to 
M. Baisemcauz de Moiitlezun had occasioned his visit. 
The first sentinel then summoned a second sentinel, sta- 
tioned within an inner lodge, wdio showed his face at tlin 
grating, and insi>ccted the new* ai rival very attentively. 
Aramis reiterated the expression of his wish to sc‘e the 
governor, whereupon the sentinel called to an offic.or of 
lower grade, who was walking about in a tolerably spacious 
courtyard, and who in his turn, on being informed of his 
object, ran to seek one of the officers of the governor’s 
staff. The latter, after having listened to Aramis^s 
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re(]uest, bct^gcd him to wait a moment, then went away 
a short distance, hut returned to ask his name. 

“ I cannot tell it to you, Monsieur,” said Aramis ; “but 
be assured that I have matters of such importance to 
communicate to the govcnior that I can only guarantee 
1h.it M. de llaisomeaux will be delighted to see me; nay, 
iiiuie than that, when you shall have told him that it is 
tlie poison whom he exiiected on the 1st of June, I am 
convinced that he will hasten here himself.” 

The officer could not be made to believe that a man 
of the governor’s station slionld put himself out for a 
man of so little importance as the bourgeois-looking per- 
son on horseback appeared to be. “It happens most 
fortunately, Monsieur,” he said, “that Monsieur the ilov- 
eriior is just getting ready to go out, and you can per- 
ceive hia carriage Mith the horses already harnessed in 
the government courtyard ; there will be no occasion for 
him to come to meet you, as he will see you as he 
passes by.” 

Aramis bowed to signify his assent ; he did not wish to 
inspire others wuth too exalted an opinion of himself, and 
therefore waited patiently and ni silence, leaning upon 
the saddle-bow of his liorse. Ten minutes had hardly 
elapsed when the governor’s carnage was observed to 
move. The governor ajipearcd at the door, and got into 
the carriage, which immediately prepared to start. The 
same ceremony was observed for the governor himself as 
for a suspected stranger • the sentinel at the lodge ad- 
vanced as the carriage w'as about to pass under the arch, 
and the governor opened the carriage-door, himself setting 
the example of obedience to orders ; so that in this way 
the sentinel could convince himself that no one was 
smuggled out of the Bastille. 

The carriage rolled along under tlie archway; but at 
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the moment when the iron gate was opened, the officer 
approaelied the carriage, whicli had sti^pped for the second 
time, and spoke a few words to the governor, Avho imme- 
diately put his head out of the wundou, and perceived 
Aramis on horseback at the end of the diawhiidge. IJe 
straightway uttered almost a slioiit of dchglit, and got 
mit, or rather dartc'd out, of his carnage, nimiiiig towai<ls 
Aramis, whose handh he seized, making a Ihonsand apolo- 
gies. ITe came very lu'ar kissing liim. 

“What a difficult niatter to enter the Ikistille, Mon- 
sieur the Governor! ” said Aramis. “ Is it the same for 
those who are sent here against their wills as for those 
who come of their own accord f ’’ 

“A thousand jiardons, Monseignenr ! How delighted 1 
am to sec your Grace ! ” 

“Hush ! What arc yon thinking of, my dear M, do 
Baiscmeauxl What do ymi .suj)])ose would be thought ol 
a bishop in my present costume'!” 

“I’ray excuse me, I had foigolten 'fake this gentle- 
man’s horse to the stables,” cried Ilaiscmeaiix 

“No, no,” said Aramis; “I have five thousand pistoles 
in the portmanteau.” 

The governor’s countenance became so radiant that if 
the prisoners had seen him they would have imagined 
some prince of the blou«l h,ad arrived. “Yes, you are 
right ; the horse shall he taken to the government house. 
Will you get into the carnage, my dear M. (rilorhlay, and 
it shall take us hark to my house.” 

“ Get into a carriage to cross a courtyard, Monsieur the 
Governor I Do you believe that I am so great an invalid 1 
No, no ; we will go on foot.” 

Baisemeaux then offered his arm as a support, but the 
prelate did not accept it. They arrived in this manner 
at the govenimcnt house, Baisemeaux rubbing his hands 
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and glancing at the horse from time to time, while Aramia 
was looking at the bare and black walls. A tolerably 
handsome vestibule, a straight staircase of white stone, 
led to the governor’s apartments, llaisemeaux crossed 
the antechamber, the dining-room, where breakfast was 
being prepared, ojicned a small private door, and closeted 
himself with his guest in a large cabinet, the windows 
of which opened obliquely upon the courtyard and the 
stables. lie installed the prelate with that obsequious 
politeness of which a good man or a grateful man alone 
possesses the secret. An artn-ch.nir, a footstool, a small 
table beside him on which to rest bis hand, — everything 
was prepared by the governor himself. With his own 
hands, too, he placed ujion the table, with an almost re- 
ligious solicitude, the hsg contaiiimg the gold, which one 
of the soldiers had brought up \\ilh as much reverence as 
that, with which a jtriebt hears the holy sacrament. The 
soldiiT having left the room, Baiscmeaiix himself closed 
(he door after him, drew aside one of the window-curtains, 
and looked se.irehingly at Aram is to see if the prelate re- 
quired anything further. “ Well, Monseignour,” said he, 
si ill stamluig up, “of all men (»f their word, you still con- 
tiuuo to be the most punctual.” 

“ In matters of business, dear M. de Baisemeaux, ex- 
actitude iu not a viituo only, but a duty as well.” 

“Yes, in matters of bu.siness, certainly; but your affair 
with me is not of that eliaracter, my Lord, — it is a 
service you are rendering me.” 

“ Come, come, dear M. de Baisemeaux, confess that, 
notwithstanding this exactitude, you have not been with- 
out a little uneasiness.” 

“ About your health, yes, certainly,” stammered 
Baisemeaux. 

“ I wished to come here yesterday, but I was not able, 
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as I was too fatigued,” contiuncil Aramis. Baiseineaux 
anxiously slipped another ciishitm behind Ins guest's back. 
“But,” continued Aramis, “I promised myself to come 
and pay you a visit to-day, early in the morning,” 

“ You are really very kind, Monseigneur. ” 

“ And it was a good thing for me that I was punctual, 
I think.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“ Why, you were going out.” 

At this latter remark Baisenieniix colored and said, 
“Yes, it is true I w.-is going out.” 

“Then I incommode you,” said Aramis; whereupon 
the embarrassment of Baisemcaux bocaiiu* visibly greater. 
“ I am putting you to inconvenience,” he continued, fix- 
ing a keen glance upon the poor governor ; “ if I had 
known that, I should not have come.” 

“ Ah ! Monseignour, how can you imagine that you 
could ever inconvenience me 'i ” 

“ Confess that you were going in quest of money.” 

“ No,” stammered Baisemeaux, “ no , I assure you I 
was going to — ” 

“ Does the governor still intend to go to M. Fouquet’s'l” 
suddenly called out the major from below. Baisemeaux 
ran to the window like a madman. “ No, no ■ ” he ex- 
claimed in a state of desperation ; “ wdio the deuce is 
speaking of M. roiKpict Arc you drunk below there ? 
Why am I interrupted when I am busy ? ” 

“You were goiug to M. Fouquet's,” said Aramis, biting 
his lips, — “ to the abbe's or the superintendent's 1 ” 
Baisemeaux almost made up his mind to tell an untruth, 
but he could not summon courage to do so. “ To Mon- 
sieur the Superintendent's,” he said. 

“It is true, then, that you were in want of money, 
since you were going to the person who gives it away 1 " 
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“I assure yon, Monsoignenr — ” 

“ Yon distrusted me.” 

“ My dear Lord, it was the nneertainty and ignorance 
in which I was as to wlicro yon were to bo found.” 

“You would have found the money you require at M. 
Fouquet’s, dear M. Laiserneaux, for ho is a man whoso 
liaiid is always open.” 

“ I swear tliat I should never have ventured to ask M. 
Foiiquet for money. I only wished to ask him for your 
address, that is all.” 

“ To ask M. Fouqnet for my address ? ” exclaimed Ara- 
mis, opening his eyes in real astonishment. 

“ Yes,” said Laisemoanx, greatly disturbed by the 
glance which the prelate fixed upon him, “at M. Fou- 
quet’s, certainly.” 

“ There is no harm in that, dear M. Baisemeaux ; only 
I would ask, Why ask my address of M. Fouquetl” 

“That I might write to you.” 

“ I understand,” said Aramis, smiling ; “ but that is not 
what I meant. I do not ask you what you required my 
address for ; T only ask why you should go to M. Fouquet 
for iti” 

“Oh !” said Baisemeaux, “as Belle-Isle is the property 
of M. Fouquet, and as Belle-Isle is in the diocese of 
Vannes, and as you are bishop of Vannes — ” 

“ But, my dear Baisemeaux, since you knew that I 
was bishop of Vannes, you had no occasion to ask M. 
Fouquet for my address.” 

“ Well, Monsieur,” said Baisemeaux, at his wits* end, 
“ if I have acted indiscreetly, I beg your pardon most 
sincerely.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” observed Aramis, calmly ; “ how can you 
possibly have acted indiscreetly 1 ” And while he com- 
posed his face, and smiled cheerfully on the governor, he 
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was considering how Baisemeaux, who was not aware of 
his address, yet knew that Vanncs was his residence. “ 1 
will clear all this up,” he said to himself ; and then speak- 
ing aloud, added, “ Well, my dear governor, shall we now 
arrange our little accounts ? ’’ 

“ I am at your orders, my Lord ; hut tell me before- 
hand, iny Lord, whether you will do me the honor to 
breakfast with me as usual? ” 

“Very willingly indeed.” 

“ That is right,” said llaisemeaux, as he struck the bell 
before him three times. 

“What does that mean ?” imiuired Animis. 

“ That 1 have some one to breakfast with me, and that 
preparations are to be made accordingly.” 

“And 3 ’oii rang thrice. Jically, 1113 ’ dear governor, I 
begin to think that you are acting ceremoniously with 
me.” 

“Oh, no, indeed ! Besides, the least I can do is to re- 
ceive you in the best way I can.” 

“ But why so ? ” 

“Because not a prince, even, would have done what 
you have for me.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense ! ” 

“ Nay, I assure you — ” 

“ Let us speak of other matters,” said Aramis ; “ or 
rather, tell me how your affairs here are getting on. Are 
the prisoners generous ?” 

“ Not over-much.” 

“ The deuce ! ” 

“ M. de Mazarin was not hard enough.” 

“ Yes, I see , you need a suspicious government, — like 
that of the old cardinal, for instance.” 

“ Yes , business w^as better under him. The brother of 
his *gray Eminence ’ made bis fortune in it.” 

VOL. II. — 19 
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“ Believe me, my dear governor,” said Aramis, drawing 
closer to Baiseineaux, “ a young king is well worth an 
old cardinal. Youth has its suspicions, its fits of anger, 
its prejudices, as old age has its liatreds, its precautions, 
and its fears. Have you paid your three years^ profits 
to Louviero and to Tremblay 1 ” 

“(Jood heavens ! yes.” 

“So that you have nothing more to give them than 
tlio fifty thousand livres winch 1 have brought you 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You have not saved anything, then? ” 

“ Ah, Monseigneur, in giving the fifty thousand livres 
of my ow’ii to these goiitleinen, 1 assure you that 1 give 
thorn everything 1 earn. I fold M d'Artagnan so yester- 
day evening.” 

“Ah!” said Arainis, whose eyes simrkled for a mo- 
ment, but imniediatoly became (luiet again; “so you have 
seen my old friend D’Arlagnan. How was he ?” 

“Wonderfully well.” 

“And what did you say to him, M. de Baisomeaux?” 

“ I told him,” continued tlie governor, not perceiving 
his own thoughtlessness, — “I told him that i fed my 
prisoners too well.” 

“ IIow many have you?” inquired Aramis, in an indif- 
ferent tone of voice. 

“ Sixty,” 

“Well, that is a tolerably round number.” 

“ Ah, Moiiseigiicur, formerly tlierc were, during certain 
years, as many as two hundred.” 

“ Still a inmimuiii of sixty is not to be grumbled at.” 

“ Perhaps not ; for to anybody but myself each prisoner 
would bring in one hundred and fifty pistoles, — for in- 
stance, for a prince of the blood I have fifty livres a day.” 

“ Only, you have no prince of the blood ; at least, I 
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(Suppose so/’ said Aramis, with a slight tremor in his 
voice. 

“ No, thank Heaven ! — I mean, no, unfortunately.” 

“ Why do you say ‘ unfortunately ’ 1 ” 

“ Because my position would be improved by it. So, 
fifty livres per day for a prince of the blood, thirty-six for 
a marshal of France — ” 

“But you have no more marshals of France just now, 
I suppose, than princes of the blood 1 ” 

“ Alas ! .no ; it is true that beutcnant-generalB and 
brigadiers pay twenty-four livres, and 1 have two of 
them. After that come the councillors of the parliament, 
who bring me fifteen livres, and 1 have six of them.” 

“ I did not know,” said Arainis, “ that councillors were 
worth so much.” 

“ Yea ; but from fifteen livres I sink at once to ten, 
— namely, for an ordinary judge or for an ecclesiastic.” 

“And you have seven, you say ; a fine catch ! ” 

“Nay, a bad one, and for this reason, flow can I pos- 
sibly treat these poor fellows, who are of some importance 
at all events, otherwise than I treat a councillor of the 
parliament 1 ” 

“ Yes, you are right ; I do not see five livres’ difference 
between them.” 

“ You understand, if I have a fine fish, I always pay 
four or five livres for it ; if I get a fine fowd, it costs me a 
livre and a half. I fatten a good deal of poultry, but I 
have to buy gram, and you cannot imagine the multitude 
of rats which infest this place.” 

“ Why not get half-a-dozen cats to deal with them 1 ” 

“ Cats, indeed ; yes, thej’ eat them, but I was obliged 
to give up the idea because of the way in which they 
treated my grain. 1 have been obliged to have some 
terrier dogs sent me from England to kill the rats. The 
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dogs have tremendous appetites ; they eat as much as a 
prisoner of the fifth order, without taking into account 
the rabl)its and fowls they kill.” Was Aramis really lis- 
tening or nf)t t No one could have told; his downcast 
eyes sliowcd the attentive man, but the restless hand 
betrayed the man absorbed in thought, — Aramis was 
meditating. “ 1 was saying,” continued Baisenioaux, 
“ that a passable fowl costs me a livre and a half, and 
that a good-sized fish costs nle four or five livres. Throe 
meals are served at the Jlastille , and as the prisoners, 
having nothing to do, are always eating, a ten livre man 
costs ino seven livres and a half.” 

“ But did you not say that you treated those at ten 
livres like those at fifteen I” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Very ^^ell ! Then you gain seven livres and a half 
upon those wlio pay you fifteen livres.” 

“ I must compensate myself somehow,” said Baise- 
meaiix, who saw that he had been caught. 

“You are quite right, my dear governor ; but have you 
no prisoneis below ten livres 1” 

“ Oh, yes ; we have citizens and barristers taxed at five 
livres.” 

“ And do they eat too f ” 

“Not a doubt about it ; only, you understand they do 
not get a sole or a fat chicken or Spanish wines every 
day, but at all events thrice a week they have a good 
dish for their dinner.” 

“ Ileally, you are quite a pliilanthropist, my dear gov- 
ernor, and you will nun j’oiirself.” 

“ No ; understand me. When the fifteen-livre has not 
eaten his fowl, or the ten-livre has left his dish unfin- 
ished, I send it to the fivc-livre prisoner; it is a feast for 
the poor devil, and one must be charitable, you know.” 
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“ Atid whtit do you make out of your five livre 
prisoners 1 ” 

“ A livre aud a half.” 

“ Baisemeaux, you ’re an honest fellow ; in honest truth, 
I say so.” 

“Thank you, my Lord, T think yon are (juito rij^jht, 
now. But 1 feel most fin* the small tradcsimm and 
bailiffs’ clerks, who are rato<i at thn'o luros. Those do 
not often see Rhine carp or (Miamiel si in <^ 0011 .” 

“ But do not the fivc-livre gcnilcnicn sometimes leave 
some scraps! “ 

“Oh, my Lord, do not beliexe I am so stingy as that' 
I delight the heart of some poor little tradesman or cleilc 
by sending him a wing of red jiartndgo, .1 slice of venison, 
or a bit of truffled pasty, — dishes which lie never tasted 
except in his dreams, and which are tlu' li'avmgs of the 
twenty-four-livrc prisoners, — and he eats and drinks, 
at dessert he cries, ‘ Long live the king’’ aud blesses the 
Bastille; with a coii])le of bottles of ciiamjiagne, which 
cost me five sous, I make him ti]>sy every Sunday. That 
class of people call dowm bh'ssings upon me, and are 
sorry to leave the prison Do you know' that 1 have 
remarked — and it does me infinite honor — that cer- 
tain prisoners who have been set at liberty have almost 
immediately afterwards got imprisoned again 1 Why 
should this be the case, if not to taste my fare! It is 
really the fact.” Aramis smiled with an expression of 
incredulity. 

“ You smile,” said Baisemeaux, 

“ I do,” returned Aramis. 

“ T tell you that we have names which have been 
inscribed on our books thrice in the space of two 
years.” 

“ I must see it to believe it,” said Aramis. 
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“ Well, I can sliow it to yon, although it is forbidden to 
exhibit the registers to strangers ; and if you really wish 
to see it with your own eyes — ” 

“ I should be delighted, I confess.” 

“ Very well,” said Baisemeanx ; and he took out of a 
closet a largo register. Aramis eagerly followed him with 
his eyes, and Baisemeaux returned, placed the register 
upon tlie table, turned over the leaves for a, minute, and 
stopped at the letter M. 

“ Look hero, for instiinee,” said ho : “ ‘ Martinior, Janu- 
aiy, 1050, Martirner, Juno, ICOO ; Martinier, March, 
1001, pamphlets, Muzarinades, etc.’ You understand it 
was only a pretext , peojile were not sent to tlui Bastille 
for jokes against M. INlazarin , the fellow denounced him- 
self in order to get imprisoned here. And what was his 
object, Monsieur I None other than to return to cat my 
fare at three livres the head!” 

“ Three livres — poor devil ' ” 

** The poet, iny Lord, belongs to the lowest scale, to 
the same stylo of board to which the small tradesman 
and bailiff’s clerk belong; but, 1 repeat, it is to these 
people only that I give those little surprises.” 

Aramis ineehanieally turned over tiie leaves of the 
registiT, coiituiuing to read without appearing to take 
any interest in the names he read. 

“In 16G1 you perceive,” said Baisemeaux, “eighty 
entries; and in 1059, eighty also.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Aramis. “ Seldon ; I seem to know that 
name. Was it not you who spoke to me about a certain 
young man 1 ” 

“ Yes, a poor devil of a student who made — What do 
you call that where two Latin verses rhyme together 1 ” 

“A distich.” 

“ Yes ! that is it.” 
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“ Poor fellow ! for a distich.” 

“ Peste ! How you go on ! Do you not know that he 
made this distich against the Jesuits 1 ” 

** That makes no difference ; the punislmjent seems very 
severe.” 

“ Do not pity him ; last year you seemed to interest 
yourself in him.” 

“ Yes, I did so.” 

“ Well, as your interest is all-powerful here, my Lord, 
since that time 1 have treated him as a prisoner at fifteen 
livres.” 

“ The same as this one, then,” said Aramis, who had 
continued to turn over tlie leaves, and who had stopped 
at one of the names which followed that of Martinier. 

“Yes, the same as that one.” 

“ Is that Marcliiali an Italian 1 ” asked Aramis, point- 
ing with his finger to the name which had attracted his 
attention. 

“ Hush ! ” said Baisemeaux. 

“ Why hush ] ” said Aramis, involuntarily clinching hia 
white hand. 

“ I thought I had already spoken to you about that 
Marchiali.” 

“No; this is the first time I ever heard bis name 
pronounced.” 

“ That may be, but I may have spoken to you about 
him without naming him.” 

“Is he an old oflfeuder?” asked Aramis, attempting ta 
smile. 

“ On the contrary, he is quite young.” 

“ Is his crime, then, very heinous! ” 

“ Unpardonable.” 

“ Has he assassinated any one 1 ” 

“ Bah ! ” 
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“ An incendiaiy, thou 1 ** 

“ Bah ! ” 

“ Jlfis he slandered any oneT' 

“ Xo, no ! It is lie vvlio — ” and Baisemeaux ap- 
proached Aratnis’s ear, making; a sort of car-tninipet of 
his hands, and vliispeied, — “it is he wlio presumes to 
rcbcnihle tlio — ” 

“ Yes, yos,” said Araniis, “ I now remember that you 
spoke to me about it last year, but the crime appeared 
to me so slight.” 

“ Slight ! ” 

“Or rather, so involuntary.” 

“ My JAud, it IS not involuntarily that such a resem- 
blance is detected.” 

“ Well, the fact is, T had forgotten it. But, my dear 
host,” said Aramis, closing the register, “ if I am not 
mistaken, we arc summoned ” 

B.iisciiicaux took the register, hastily restored it to its 
place in the closet, which he closed, and jmt the key in 
his jioeket. “ AVill it be agreeable to your Lordship to 
breakfast now'? ” said he ; “ for }()U are right in supposing 
iliat breakf.ist \Nas announced.” 

“ Assuredly, my dear governor , ” and they passed into 
the diumg-room. 
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CHAPTER XXVllI. 

M. DE BAISEMEAUX’r BREAKFAfTT. 

Aramis was generally temperate , but on tins occasion, 
while observing due caution in regard to the wine, he cud 
ample justice to Baiserneaux’s bieakfast, which in cvei\ 
respect was most excellent. The latter, for his part, was 
animated with the wildest gaycty , the sight of the five 
thousand pistoles, which he glanced at from time to tune, 
expanded his heart. Every now and tlien, too, he looked 
at Aramis with an cxiiression of the dc'opcst gratitude, 
while the latter, leaning back m Ins chair, sipjjcd a few' 
drops of wine from his glass, with the air of a connoisseur. 
“ Let me never hear an ill word against the fare of the 
Bastille,” said he, half (dosing his ejes , “ happy are the 
prisoners who can get only half a bottle of this Burgundy 
every day ! ” 

“ All those at fifteen livres drink it,” said Baisemeaux. 
“ It is very old Volnay.” 

Does that poor student Seldon drink this excellent 
Volnay 1 " 

“ Oh, no ! ” 

“ I thought I heard you say that he was boarded at 
Bfteen livres.” 

“ He ! No, indeed ! A man who makes districts — dis- 
tichs I mean — at fifteen livres' Nonsense! it is his 
neighbor who is at fifteen livres.” 

“ Which neighbor 1 ” 

“ The other j the second Bertaudifere." 
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“ Excuse ijie, my dear governor ; but you speak a lan- 
guage which requires an apprenticeship to understand.’* 
“Very true,” said tho governor, “Allow me to ex- 
plain : the second Bertaudicre is the person who occupies 
tho second floor of the tower of the Bertaudiere.” 

“ So that Bertaudicre is the name of one of the towers 
of the Bastille 1 The fact is, I think 1 recollect hearing 
that each tower has a name of its own. Whereabouts is 
the one you arc speaking ofl” 

“ Look ! ” said Baiserncaiix, going to the window. “ It is 
that tower to tho left, — the second one.” 

“ la the prisoner at fifteen livrea there 1 ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Since when 1 ” 

“ Seven or eight years, nearly.” 

“ What do you mean by nearly ] Do you not know the 
dates more precisely 1 ” 

“ It was not in iiiy time, dear M. d’Herblay.” 

“ But I should have thought that Louviere or Trem- 
blay would have told you.” 

“ The secrets of the Bastille are never handed over with 
tho keys of its governorship.” 

“ Indeed ! Then the cause of his imprisonment is a 
mystery, a State secret.” 

“ Oh, no ! I do not suppose it is a State secret, but a 
secret like everything else that hapjiens at the Bastille.” 

“ But,” said Aramis, “ why do you speak more freely of 
Seldon than of — ” 

“ Of the second Bertaudicre 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Because, in my opinion, the crime of the man who writes 
a distich is not so great as that of the man who resembles — ” 
“ Yes, yes ; I understand you. Still, do not the turn- 
keys talk with your prisoners?” 
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Of course.’* 

**The prisoners, I suppose, tell them they are not 
guilty]” 

“ They are always telling them that ; it is a matter of 
course, — the same song over and over ugiiiu.” 

“But does not the resemblance you were just now 
speaking about strike the turnkeys 1 ” 

“ My dear M. d’Horblay, it is only for men attached 
to the court as you are, to take any trouble about such 
matters.” 

“ You ’re right, you *ro right, my dear M. de Baise- 
meaiix. Just a drop more of that Volnay, if you please.” 

“Not a drop merely ; a glass.” 

“ Nay, nay ! You are a musketeer still, to the very 
tips of your fingers, while I have become a bishop. A 
drop for me ; a glass for yourself.” 

“ As you please , ” and Aramis and the governor 
touched glasses. 

“But,” said Aramis, looking with fixed attention at 
the ruby liquid he had raised to the level of his eyes, us 
if ho wished to enjoy it with all his souses alike, — “ but 
what you might call a resemblance, another would not 
perhaps take any notice of.” 

“ Most certainly he would, though, if it were any one 
who knew the person he resembles.” 

“ I really think, dear M. de Baisemeaux, that it can be 
nothing more than a resemblance of your own imagination.” 

“ Upon my honor, it is not so.” 

“Stay ! ” continued Aramis. “ I have seen many per- 
sons very like the one we are sjieakmg of ; but, out of 
respect, no one ever said anything about it.” 

“ Very likely ; because there is resemblance and resem- 
blance. This is a striking one ; and if you w^ere to see him, 
you would admit it to be so yourself.” 
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** If I were to see him, indeed,” said Aramis, in an in- 
different tone ; “ but in all probability I never shall.” 

“ Why not 1 ” 

“ Because if I were even to put my foot inside one of 
those horrible dungeons, I sliould fancy that 1 was buried 
there forever.” 

“Oh, no; they are fine places to live in.” 

“I really do not and cannot believe it, and that is a 
fact.” 

“ Pray do not speak ill of the second Bertandirre ! It 
is really a good room, very nicely furnished and carpeted. 
The young fedlow has by no inetins been unhappy tluae ; 
the best lodging the Bastille allbrds has been his. 'Inhere 
is a chance for you.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Aramis, coldly, “you will never 
make me believe that there are any good rooms in the 
Bastille ; and as for your carpets, they exist only in your 
imagination. I sliould find nothing but spiders, rats, and 
perhaps toads too.” 

“ I oads ] Ah ' I don’t say there are not toads in the 
dungeons.” 

“But I should sec no furniture and not a sign of a 
carpet.” 

“Will you be convinced by your own eyes?” said 
Baisemeaux, with sudden impulse. 

“ No, certainly not.” 

“ Not even to satisfy yourself of the resemblance which 
you deny, as you deny the existence of the carpets ? ” 

“ Some spectral-looking person, a mere shadow, — an 
unhappy, dying man.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, — as brisk and vigorous a young 
fellow as ever lived.” 

“ Melancholy and ill-tempered, then ? ” 

“ Not at all ; very gay and lively.” 
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“ Nonsense ! you are joking.” 

“ Will you follow me 1 ” said Baisemcaux. 

“What for?” 

” To go the round of the Bastille.” 

“Why?” 

“You will then see for yourself, — see with your own 
eyes.” 

“ But the regulations ? ” 

“ Never mind them ! To-day my major has leave of ab- 
sence ; the lieutenant is visitmg the posts on the bastions ; 
wc arc masters of the position.” 

“ No, no, m\ dear grivcmor ! Why, the very idea of the 
sound of the bolts whicli we must draw makes me shudder. 
You will only have to forget me in the second or fourth 
Bertaudiero. Ugh ! — ” 

“You are refusing a rare oppoitunity. Do you know 
that to obtain the favor 1 propose to you gratis, some of 
the princes of the blood have oHered me as much as fifty 
thousand livres.” 

“ Beally ! he must be worth seeing, then? ” 

“Forbidden fruit, my Lord, — forbidden fruit ! You 
who belong to the Church ought to know that.” 

“ Well, if I had any curiosity, it would be to see the 
poor author of the distich.” 

“ Very well, we will see him too, he is near by ; but if 
I were at all curious, it would be about the beautiful car- 
peted room and its lodger.” 

“ Furniture is very commonplace ; and a face with no 
expression in it offers little or no interest.” 

“But a boarder at fifteen livres is always interesting.” 

“ By the by, I forgot to ask you about that. Why 
fifteen livres for him, and only three livres for poor 
Seldon?” 

“The distinction made in that instance was a truly 
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noble act, and ouo which displayed the king’s goodness of 
heart to great advantage.” 

“ The king’s, you say I ” 

“ The cardinal’s, I mean ; ‘ This unhappy man,’ said M. 
de Mazarin, ‘ is destined to remain in prison forever.’ ” 

“ Why so 1 ” 

“ Why, it seems that his crime is a lasting one ; and 
consequently his pimishmeut ought to be so too.” 

” Lasting 1 ” 

“No doubt of it, unless he is fortunate enough to 
catch the srnall-jiox, you see ; and even that chance is un- 
likely, for we never have any inquire air m the Last die.” 

“ Nothing can be more ingenious than your train of 
reasoiiuig, my dear M. de Ikuseineanx. J>o you mean to 
say, however, that this unfortunate man must suffer with- 
out respite and foiever I” 

“ I did not say suffer, my Lord ; a fiftccu-livrc boarder 
does not suffer.” 

“ Ho suffers imprisonment, at nil events.” 

“ No doubt ; there is no help for that Jhit this suffer- 
ing is sweetened for him. You must admit that this 
young fellow vva.s not born, to eat all the good things he 
does eat: for instance, such things as we have on the 
table now, — this pasty that has not been touched, these 
crawfish from the river Marne, of which we have hardly 
taken any, and which are almost as large as lobsters, — all 
these things will at once be taken to the second Bertau- 
dicre, with a bottle of that Volnay which you think so 
good. After you have seen it, you will believe it, I 
hope.” 

“Yes, my dear governor, certainly; but all this time 
you are thinking only of your blissful fiftecn-livre prisoner, 
and yon forget poor Seldoii, my protege.^* 

“Well, out of consideration for you, it shall be a gala- 
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day for him ; he shall have some biscuits and preserves, 
with this small bottle of port.’* 

“ You are a good-hearted fellow ; I have said so already, 
and I repeat it, my dear Baisemeaux.” 

“ Well, let us sot off, then,” said the governor, a little 
giddy, partly from the wine he had drunk and partly 
from Araniis’s praises. 

“ Do not forget that I go only to oblige you,'’ said the 
prelate. 

“Very well; but you will thank me wdien you get 
there." 

“ Let us go, then.” 

“ Wait until I have summoned the jailer," said Baise- 
meaux, as he struck the bell twice ; at which siiiiiriions a 
man appeared. “I am going to visit the toweis,” said 
the governor ; “ no guards, no drums, no noise at all ! " 

“ If I were not to leave niy cloak here,” said Araiiiis, pr(‘- 
tendiug to bo alaniied, “1 should really think that 1 was 
going to prison on iny own account.*' The jailer preceiled 
the governor, Arauns walking on Ins right hand ; some 
of the solduTs who happened to be in the courtyard drew' 
themselves up in line, as stiff as posts, as the governor 
passed along, liaisemcaux led the way down several 
steps which brought them to a sort of esplanade , thence 
they arrived at the drawbridge, where the sentinels on 
duty received the governor with the proper honors. The 
governor turned towards Aramis, and speaking in such 
a tone that the sentinels could uot lose a word, he said, 
“ I hope you have a good memory, Monsieur 1 ” 

“ Why 1 ” inquired Aramis. 

“ On account of your plans and measurements ; for you 
know that no one, not even an architect, is allowed to 
enter where the prisoners are, if he has paper, pens, oi 
pencil.” 
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“Good,” said Aramis to himself, “it seems that I am 
an architect, then! It sounds like one of D’Artagnan’s 
jokes, who saw me acting ns an engineer at Jjelle-Isle.” 
'Then he said aloud, “ Ik* easy on that score, Monsieur ; 
in our profession a mere glance and a good memory are 
quite sufficient.” 

Baisemeaux did not change countenance, and the sol- 
diers took Aramis for wliat he seemed to he. “Very 
well ; we will first visit T^a Bertaudiere,” said Baisemeaux, 
still intending the aentmels to hear him. Then, turning 
to the jailer, he added, “ You wdll take the opportunity of 
carrying to No. 2 the few dainlies I j»ointed out.” 

“Dear M. de Baisemeaux,” said Aramis, “you arc al- 
ways forgetting No .‘h” 

“ So 1 am,” said tlic governor , and upon that, they 
began to ascend, 'fhe numher of holts, gratings, and 
locks for this single courtyard would have sufficed for 
the safety of an entire city. Aramis was neither an im- 
aginative nor a sensitive man , he had heen somewhat of 
a poet in his youth, Imt his heart was hard and indifferent, 
as is the heart of every man of fifty-five years of age, who 
has been frequently and passionately attached to women 
in his lifetime, or rather who has been passionately loved 
by them. But when he jdaced his foot upon the w'orn 
stone steps along which so many unhappy wretches had 
passed, when he felt himself impregnated as it were wdth 
the atmosphere of those gloomy arches moistened with 
tears, there could be hut little doubt that he was over- 
come by bis feelings, for his head was bowed and his eyes 
became dim, and he followed Baisemeaux without utter- 
ing a syllable. 
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CHAITER XXIX. 

TUB SECOND FLOOll OF LA BERTAUDlfeRE. 

On the second fligiit of stairs, whether from fatigue or 
emotion, the hn'ath of tlie visitor began to fail liirn, and 
lie leaned against the wall. “Will }ou begin wdth this 
one?” said Ijaiscmeaiix ; “for since we arc going to both, 
it matters very little whether we ascend from the second 
to the third story, or descend from the third to the second. 
There are, besides, certain repairs to be made in this cham- 
ber,” he hastened to add for the benefit of the turnkey, 
who he .saw was within the sound of his voice. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Arainis, eagerly; “higher, if you 
please. Monsieur the (lovernor. The one above is the 
more urgent.” They continued their ascent. 

“ Ask the jailer for the ke}^” wdiisiiered Aramis. 

Baisemeaux did so, took the keys, and himself opened 
the door of room No. 3. The j'ailer was the first to enter ; 
he placed upon the table the provisions which the kind- 
hearted governor called dainties, and then left the room. 
The prisoner had not stirred. Baisemeaux then entered, 
while Aramis remained at the threshold, from which place 
he saw a youth of about eighteen years of age, who rais- 
ing his head at the unusual noise jumped off the bed, as 
ho perceived the governor, and clasping his hands began 
to cry out, “ My mother, my mother ! ” in tones which 
betrayed such deep distress that Aramis, despite his 
command over himself, felt a shudder pass through his 
frame. 

VOL. II. -- 20 
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“ My dear boy,” said Baiaemeaux, endeavoring to smile, 

I have brought you a diversion and an extra, — the one 
for tlie mind, the other for the body ; this gentleman 
lias come to take some measures about here, and here 
are some preserves for your dessert.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur,” exclaimed the young man, “ keep me 
in solitude for a year, let me have nothing but bicad and 
water for a year, but tell me that at the end of tliat time 
I shall leave tins place, tell me that at the end of a year I 
shall then see my mother again ! ’’ 

“ But, my dear friend,” said Baisemeaux, “ J have heard 
you say that your mother was very poor, and that you 
were very badly lodged when you were living with her j 
while here — upon my word!” 

“If she were poor, Monsieur, the greater reason to re- 
8t(»ro her only means of support to her ! Badly lodged 
with her 1 oh, Monsieur, every one is always well lodged 
when he is free.” 

“ At all events, since you yourself admit that you have 
done nothing but write that unlKippy distich — ” 

“But without meaning anytliing, 1 swear; 1 was read- 
ing Martial when the idea came to mo. Let me be 
2 )innshed, — cut off the hand wuth which I wrote it, I 
will work with the other, — but restore my mother 
to me ! ” 

“ My boy,” said Baisemeaux, “ yon know very well that 
it does not dejiend upon me ; all I can do for you is to 
increase your rations, give you a glass of jiort wine now 
and then, or slip in a biscuit for you between a couple of 
plates.” 

“ My (lod ! ” exclaimed the young man, falling back- 
ward and rolling on the floor. 

Aram IS, unable to bear this scene any longer, withdrew 
as far as tlic landing. “ Boor wretch ! ” he murmured. 
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Yes, Monsieur, he is indeed very wretched,” said the 
jailer ; “ but it is his parents’ fault.” 

“ In what way 1 ” 

“ Because they let him learn Latin. Too much 
knowledge, you see; there is the harm. Now I, for 
instance, can’t read or write, and tlierefore I am not in 
prison.” 

Arainis looked at the man who did not call being 
a jailer in the Bastille being in prison. As for Jiaise- 
meaux, noticing the little effect jirodnced by his advice 
and his port wme, he left the dungeon quite upset. 

“ You have forgotten to close the door,” said the jailer. 

• “ So I have,” said Baisemeaux ; “ there are the keys, 

do you do it.” 

“ I will solicit the pardon of that poor boy,” said 
Aram is. 

” And if you do not succeed,” said Baisemeaux, “ at 
least beg that ho may be transferred to the teii-hvre list, 
by which both he and I shall be gainers.” 

“ If the other prisoner calls out for his niotlier m a 
similar manner,” said Aramis, “ I jirefer not to enter at 
all, but will take my measurements from outside.” 

“No fear of that. Monsieur architect,” said the jailer. 
“ This one here is as gentle as a lamb ; before he could 
call after his mother he must open his lips, and he never 
says a word.” 

“ Let us go in, then,” said Aramis, gloomily. 

“ Are you the architect of the prisons. Monsieur ? ” said 
the jailer. 

“ I am.” 

“ It is odd, then, that you are not more accustomed to 
all this.” 

Aramis perceived that, to avoid giving rise to any 
suspicions, he must summon all his strength of mind to 
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his assistance. Baisemcaux, who carried the keys, opened 
the door, “Stay outside,” said lie to the jailer, “and 
wait for us at the bottom of the steps.” The jailor 
obeyed, and withdrew. 

Ihiiseiucaux. entered first, and opened the second door 
himself. By the li^ht which tilteretl through the iron- 
barred window could be seen a handsome young man, 
short in stature, with closely cut liair, and a beard just 
beginning to grow; he was sitting on a stool, his elbow 
resting on an arm-chair, and all tlie upper part of his 
body reclining against it His coat, tlirown upon the 
bed, was of rich black velvet ; and he inhaled tlie fresh 
air blowing in upon his breast, which was covered with 
a shirt of the vi'ry linest cainhiic. As the governor 
entered, the young man turned Ins head with a look full 
of indificreiicc ; and on reci^giiiziiig Baiscmeaux, ho arose 
and saluted him courteously. But wdien his eyes fell 
ujion Aramis, wlio remained m the background, the latter 
trembled, tununl p.de, and his hat, which he held in his 
hand, slipped from his fingers as if all his muscles had 
become relaxed at once. Baiseineaiix during this time, 
accustomed to the presence of his prisoner, did not seem 
to share any of the sensations which Aramis experienced, 
hut, wdth all the zeal of a good servant, was arranging on 
the table the pasty and crawfish which he had brought 
with him. Occupied iii this manner, he did not notice 
how disturbed Ins guest had become. When he had 
finished, however, he turned to the young prisoner and 
said, “You are looking very well; 1 am glad to see 
that.” 

“ C^Juitc well, I thank you, Monsieur,” replied the young 
man. 

The effect of the voice was such as almost to overpower 
Aramis, and involuntarily he made a step forw'ard, his 
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lips trem])ling. The movement he made was so marked 
that Baisemeaux, notwithstanding his occupation, could 
not help observing it. “ This gentleman is an architect 
who has come to examine your chimney,” said Baise- 
meaux ; “does it smoke?” 

“Never, Monsieur.” 

“ You were saying just now,” said the governor to 
Aramis, rnhbing his hands together, “ that it is not pos- 
sible for a man to bo happy in jinson , here, however, is 
one who is so.” Then t'lruing to the prisoner, he said, 
“ You have nothing to com])lain of, 1 hope ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Do you ever feel low-spirited ? ” said Aramis. 

“ Never.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” said Baisemeaux, in a low voice ; “ was I 
right ? ” 

“ Well, my dear governor, it is impossible not to yield 
to evidence. Is it allowable to put any questions to 
him ? ” 

“ As many as you like.” 

“ Very well , be good enough to ask him if he knows 
why ho IS here ” 

“ Monsieur requests me to ask you,” said Baisemeaux, 
“if you are aware of the cause of your imprisoniiicnt? ” 

“No, Monsieur,” said the young man, unaffectedly, “ I 
am not.” 

“ But that is impossible,” said Aramis, carried away 
by his feelings in spite of himself ; “ if you w'cre really 
ignorant of the cause of your detention, you w'ould be 
furious.’* 

“ I was so during the earlier days of my imprisonment.” 

“ Why are you not so now' 1 ” 

“ Because I have reflected.” 

“ That is strange,” said Aramis. 
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“ Is it not odd *1 ” said Baisemcaux. 

“ May one venture to ask you, Monsieur, on what you 
have reflcct(3d ] ” 

“ 1 felt that, as I had committed no crime, Heaven 
could not punish me.” 

“ What is a prison, then,” inquired Aramis, “ if it be 
not a punishment ] ” 

“ Alas ! T cannot tell,” said the young man ; ** all that 
I cau tell you now is the very opposite of what I felt 
seven years ago.” 

“To hear you converse, Monsieur, to witness your 
resignation, one might almost believe that you liked your 
imprisonment.” 

“ 1 endure it.” 

“ In the certainty of recovering your freedom some day, 
I supposed” 

“ 1 have no certainty. Hope I have, and that is all ; 
and yet I acknowledge that this hope becomes less every 
day.” 

“ Still, why should you not again be free, since you 
have already been so 1 ” 

“ That is precisely the reason,” replied the young man, 
“ wdiich prevents me from expecting liberty j why should 
1 have been imprisoned at all, if it had been intended 
to release me afterwards 1 ” 

“ How old are you 1 ” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ What is your name? ” 

“ 1 have forgotten the name by which I was called.” 

“ Who are your parents 1 ” 

“ I never knew them.” 

“But those who broiiglit you up?” 

“They did not call me their son.” 

“ Did you ever love any one before coming here?” 
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“ I loved my nurse and my flowere.** 

"Was that all]” 

“ I also loved niy valet,” 

« Do you regret your nurse and your valet ] ” 

*‘I wept very much when they died.” 

“ Did they die since you have been here, or before you 
came]” 

“ They died the evening before I was carried oft?^ 

“ Both at the same tune ] ” 

“ Yes, both at the same time.” 

“ In what manner were you carried off] ” 

“A man came for me, made me get into a ciirriage, 
•which was closed and locked, and brought me here.” 
“Would you be able to recogni/,e that man again 
“ He was masked.” 

“ Is not this ail extraordinary tale ” said Baiseincaux, 
in a low voice, to Araniis, who could biirdly broatlic. 

“ It is indeed extraordinary,” mnrinurcd Arairiis. 

“ But what 18 still more extraordinnry is that he has 
never told me so much as he has just told you.” 

“ Perhaps the reason may be that you have never ques- 
tioned him,” said Aramis. 

“ It is possible,” replied Baisemeaux ; “ I have no curi- 
osity. Well, have you looked at the room ; it ’s a fine 
one, is it not]” 

“Very fine.” 

“ A carpet — " 

“ Beautiful.” 

“ I ’ll wager he had nothing like it before he came here.” 
“ I think so too.” Then, again turning towards the 
young man, Aramis asked, “ Do you not remember to 
have been visited, at some time or other, by a strange 
lady or gentleman ] ” 

“ Yes, indeed ; thrice by a woman, who each time camo 
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to tlio door in a carriago, and entered covered with a veil, 
wliich slio only raiHcd when wc were together and alone.” 

“ Do you remember that woman 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Wliat did she say to youl” 

Tlie young man smiled mournfully, “ She inquired, as 
you have just done, if I were happy, and if I were getting 
weary.’* 

“ What did she do on arriving, and on loavuig you?’* 
She pressed me in her arms, held me in her embrace, 
and kissed me.” 

“ Do you renn^mher her?” 

“ Perfeeth.” 

“ Do you recall her features dustinetly ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

^‘You would recognize lu'r, tli“n, if aecident hrouglit 
her before you, or led }oii into lier jiresi'iice 

** Most certaitdy.” 

A flash of fleeting sal isfaction jiassed across Aramis's 
face At this moment Ihiisenuau'c h.e.ml the jailer 
coming up again. “ »ShalI wx* leave?” he said hastily to 
Aramis. 

Aram is, w ho probabl}’^ had learned all that he cared to 
know, replied, “ When you like.” 

The young man saw’ them prepare to leave, and saluted 
them politely, llaiscmeanx replied morelj’ by a nod of 
tlie head ; while Arnmis, wdth a respect nrising doulitloss 
from the sight of such misfortune, saluted the prisoner 
profoundly. They left the room, Baiserneanx closing the 
door behind them. 

“Well,” said Baisemeaux, on the staircase, “what do 
you tliiiik of it all?” 

“ I have discovered the secret, my dear governor,” he 
said. 
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" Bah ! What is the secret, then 1 ** 

“A murder wns committed in that house.” 

** Nonsense ! ” 

But attend ! the valet and the nurse died the same 
day.” 

« Well?” 

‘'And by poison.” 

“Ah 1” 

“ What do you think ? ” 

“ That it is very likely to be tnio — W^'liat ! that youi <r 
man is an assassin?” 

“Who said that? What makes you think that poor 
boy could be an assassin 1 ” 

“ The very thing I was saying.” 

“The crime was committed in his house, that is all; 
perhaps he saw the criminals, and it was feared that he 
might say something.” 

“ The deuce ! if I only thought that — ” 

“ Well?” 

“ I would increase the watch over him.” 

“ Oh 1 he does not seem to wish to escape.” 

“You do not know what prisoners are.” 

“ Has he any books ? ” 

“ None ; they are strictly prohibited, and by M. Maza- 
rin’s own hand.” 

“ Have you the writing still ? ” 

“Yes, Monseigneur; would you like to look at it as 
you return to got your cloak?” 

“ I should very much, for I like to look at autographs.” 

“ This one is of the most unquestionable authenticity ; 
there is only one erasure.” 

“ Ah I an erasure ; and in what respect ? ” 

“ With respect to a hgure. At first there was written : 
* To he boarded at 50 livres.* ” 
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“ Like princes of the blood, in fact 1 ” 

“ Uiit the cardinal must have seen his mistake, you un- 
derstand, for he scratched out the zero, and has added 
a 1 before the 5. But, by the by — ” 

“What?” 

“ You do not speak of the resemblance.” 

“ I do not speak of it, dear M. do Ikiiscmeaux, for a 
very simjile reason, — because it does not exist.” 

“ The douce it docs n’t ! ” 

“ Or, if it does exist, it is only in your own imagination ; 
but, supposing it were to exist elsewhere, 1 thiuk you 
would do well not to speak about it.” 

“ Really.” 

” The king Louis XIV., you understand, would be 
mortally angry with you, if he were to learn that you 
contributed to spread the rejiort that one of his subjects 
has the effrontery to resemble him.” 

“It IS true, ipute true,” said Baiscmeanx, thoroughly 
alarmed ; “ but I have not spoken of the ciicumstancc to 
any one but yourself, and you understand. Monseigneur, 
that I perfectly rely on your discretion.” 

“ Oh, be easy ! ” 

“Do you still wish to see the note? ” said Baisemeaux, 
uneasily. 

“ Certainly.” 

While conversing thus, they had returned to the gov- 
ernor’s apartments. Baisemeaux took from the closet 
a private register, like the one which he had already 
shown to Aram IS, but fastened by a lock, the key which 
opened it being one of a small bunch of keys which 
Baisemeaux always earned with him. Then placing 
the book upon the table, he opened it at the letter “ M,” 
and showed Aramis the following note in the column of 
observations : — 
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“ No BOOKS AT ANY TIME ; the finest quality of lijien and 
the most elegant clothes ; no exercise ; always the same 
JAILER ; NO communications WITH ANY ONE. Musical in- 
struments ; every liberty which bis welfare may require; to 
be boarded at 15 livres M. de Baisemeaux can claim more, 
if the 16 livrea be not auflicieiit.” 

“Ah,” said Baisemeaux, “now I think of it, I shall 
claim it.” 

Aramis shut the book. “ Yes,” he said, “ it is indeed 
from the hand of M. de Mazarin ; I recognize the writing. 
Now, mj dear governor,” he continued, as if this last 
communication had exhausted his interest, “ let us now 
turn, if you please, to our own little affairs.” 

“ Well, what time for payment do you wish me to take ? 
Fix it yourself.” 

“We will not fix any particular period ; give me a 
simple acknowledgment for one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand livres.” 

“ When to be made payable 1 ” 

“At my demand. But you understand, T shall only 
wish it when you yourself do so.” 

“ Oh, 1 am quite easy on that score,” said Baise- 
meaux, smiling j “but 1 have already given you two 
receipts.” 

“ Which I now destroy,” said Aramis ; and after hav- 
ing shown the two receipts to the governor, he destroyed 
them. Overcome by so great a mark of confidence, Baise- 
meaux unhesitatingly signed an acknowledgment of a 
debt of one hundred and fifty thousand livres, payable 
at the pleasure of the prelate. Aramis, who had, by 
glancing over the governor’s shoulder, followed the pen 
as he wrote, put the acknowledgment into his pocket 
without seeming to have read it, which made Baisemeaux 
perfectly easy. “ Now,” said Aramis, “ you would not bo 
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angry with me, would you, if I were to carry off one of 
your prisoners'?” 

“ What df) you mean *? ** 

“ By obtaining his pardon, of course. Have I not 
already told you that I took a great interest in poor 
Seldonr’ 

“ Yes, quite true.” 

“ Well r’ 

“That is your aiFair; do as you think proper. I see 
you have an open hand, and an arm that can reach a 
groat way.” 

“Adieu, adieu!” and Aramis left, carrying with biro 
the governor’s blessings. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

THE TWO FRIENDS. 

At the very time when M. do Bfiisemeaux was showing; 
Alarms the prisoners in the B.istille, a carriaj^c drew up 
at Madame de Belliore's door, and at that still early hour 
ii youii <4 woman alighted, her head mufHcd in a silk 
hood. When the servanis announced Madame Vauol 
to Madame de Belliere, the latter v\as engaged, or rather 
was absorbed, in reading a letter, which she hurriedly 
concealed. She had hardly nni.shed her morning toilette, 
her women being still m the next room. At the name, 
at the footsteps, of ISIargucritc Vanel, Madame de Bellirro 
ran to meet her. She fancied that she could detect in 
her frieinl’s eye a brightness which was neither that of 
health nor of pleasure. 

Marguerite emiiraced her, pressed her hands, and 
hardly allowed her time to speak. Dearest,” she said, 
“ are you forgetting me 1 Have you quite given yourself 
up to the pleasures of the court 1” 

“ 1 have not even seen the marriage 
“ What are you doing with yourself, then 1 *' 

“ I am getting ready to leave for Bellirre.” 

“ For Bellierc 1 ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Rustic in your tastes, then ; T delight to see you so 
disposed. But you are pale.” 

“ No, I am perfectly well.” 

“ So much the better ; I was becoming uneasy about 
you. You do not know what I have been told.” 
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“ Peo])le sjiy so many things.” 

“ Yes, but tins is extraordinary.” 

“How well you know how to excite curiosity, Mar- 
guerite ! ” 

“ Well, I was afraid of vexing you.” 

“ Never; you have yourself always admired me for my 
evenness of temper.” 

“Well, then, it is said that — Oh, really, I shall 
never be able to tell you.” 

“ Do not let us talk about it, then,” said Madame de 
Belliero, wlio detceted the ill-nature winch was coneoaled 
by all these jircfaces, yet felt consumed with curiosity. 

“ Well, then, my dear inarelnoness, it is said that for 
some time past ycai have niouriied much less for poor 
M. do Belhere.” 

“ It is an ill natured report, Marguerite. I do mourn, 
and shall always mourn, my husband , but it is now two 
years since he died. 1 am only twent} -eight years old, 
and my grief at Ins loss ought not to control every action 
and thought of rny life. You, Marguerite, who are the 
model of a wife, would not believe me if I were to 
say so.” 

“Why not? Your heart is so tender,” said Madame 
Vanel, spitefully. 

“ Yours is so too, Marguerite, and yet I did not per- 
ceive that you allowed yourself to be overcome by grief 
when your heart was wounded.” These words were in 
direct allusion to Marguerite’s rupture with the super- 
intendent, and w^ere also a veiled but direct reproach 
made against the young woman’s heart. 

As if she only awaited this signal to discharge her shaft, 
Marguerite exclaimed, “ Well, itlise, it is said that you 
are hi love ; ” and she looked fixedly at Madame de Bel* 
licro, who lilushod without being able to prevent it. 
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“ Women never escape slander,” replied the niar- 
chioiiesB, after a moment’s pause. 

“Oh! no one slanders yon, ll!lisc." 

“ What I people say that I am in love, and yet they 
do not slander me ! ” 

“ In the first place, if it be true, there is no slander, 
but simply a piece of gossip. lu the next place, — for 
you did not allow me to finisli, — the public does not 
assert that you have abandoned yourself to this pas- 
sion. It represents you, on the contrary, as a virtuous 
but loving woman, defending yourself tooth and nail, 
shutting yourself up in your own house as in a fortress, 
— a fortress in other respects as unpenetrable as that 
of Dana€, notwithstanding Dauae’s tower was made of 
brass.’* 

“ You are witty. Marguerite,” said Madame de Bellicre, 
tremblingly. 

“You always flatter me, Elise. To be brief, however, 
you arc reported to be incorruptible and unapproachable. 
You see whether they calumniate you or not — But what 
is it you are musing about while I am speaking to you 1 ” 

“ 11 ” 

** Yes ; you are blushing and are quite silent.” 

“ I was trying,” said the marchioness, raising her 
beautiful eyes, brightened with an indication of ap- 
proaching anger, — “I w’as trying to discover to what you, 
who are so learned in mythological subjects, could have 
alluded in comparing me to Dauafi.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Marguerite, laughing, “ you were trying 
to guess thatl” 

“Yes; do you not remember that at the convent, 
when we were solving our problems in mathematics, — ah 1 
what I have to tell you is learned also, but it is my turn, 
—do you not remember that if one of the terms were 
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given we were to find out the other ? Therefore do you 
guess U()w ? ” 

“ I caiuiot coijjecturo what you mean.’* 

“ And yet nothing is more simple. You pretend that 
I am in love, do you not ? ” 

“ So it is said.” 

“Very well; it is not s:ud, I suppose, that I am in 
love with an abstraction. There must surely be a name 
mentioned in this reixu't.” 

“ ('ertainly, a name js mentumed.” 

“ Very well, my dear ; it is not surprising, then, that I 
should try to guess that name, since you do not tell it 
to me.” 

“My dear marchioness, when I saw you blush, I did 
not think you would have to spend much time in 
conjectures.” 

“It was tlic word ‘ Damu* ’ whicli you useci that surprised 
me. * Danae ’ means a shower of gold, does it not 1 ” 

“ That is to say tiiat tlie Jupiter of Danae clianged 
liimself into a shower of gold for her.” 

“ My lover, tlien, — he whom you assign me — ” 

“Oh, 1 bog your pardon ; I am your friend, and assign 
you no one.” 

“That may be; but those who are evilly disposed 
towards me.” 

“Do you wish to hear the name 1 ” 

“ I have been w'aitiug this half-hour for it.** 

“You shall hoar it. Do not be shocked 1 he is a man 
high in power.” 

“ Good ! ” said the marchioness, as she clinched her ta- 
per fingers like a patient at the approach of the knife. 

“He is a very wealthy man,” continued Marguerite; 
“ the wealthiest, it may be. In a word, it is ** 

The marchioness closed her eyes for a moment. 
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“ It is the Duke of Euckingliam,” said Margworite, 
bursting into laughter. The pertidiousncss had been 
calculated with extreme ahdity ; tlie iiai‘.e that was pro- 
nouucod, instead of the name v\hieh the inarehioiiess 
awaited, had precisely the same etleet u[Min (he juior 
woman as the badly sharpened axes ^\hu•h iiad li:n h« d 
without killing Messieurs de Clial.us and de 'I'lnai un 
their scaffolds had upon Ihoiu. Slie recox en^d liersi'lr’, 
however, and said : “I was jieifeelly liidit in calling you 
a witty woman, for ^ou are inakiug tlie tunc jiass most 
agreeably. Tlic joke is a most am using one, for 1 have 
never seen the Duke of lUickingham.” 

“ Never 1” said Marguerite, restraining her laughter. 

“I have never even left my own house since the duko 
has been at Paris.” 

”Oh resumed Madame Van cl, stretching out lu'r un- 
ruly foot towards a paper which was rustling on the car- 
pet near the window, “it is not iieci'ssary for people to 
see each other, since thej’ can wiitc.” 

The marchioness trembled, for this jiaper was ibe 
envelojic of the letter slie was reading as bi r friend liad 
entered. That envelojie was scaled with the siijicrm- 
tcndeiit’s arras. As slie leaned back ujion her sofa, 
Madame de Belliere covered the papier with the thick 
folds of her flowdng silk dress, ami so concealed it '^I’lion 
she said, “Come, Marguerite, was it to tell me all tbeso 
foolish things that you have come to sec me so early m 
the day ? ” 

“No; I came to see you, in the first place, and to re- 
mind you of those habits of our earlier days, so delightful 
to remember, you know, when wx used to wander about 
together at Vinceune.s, and sitting beneath an oak or in 
some coppice used to talk of those whom we loved and 
who loved ns.” 

VOL. II. — Sb* 
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“ Do you propose that we should go out together now? ** 

“ My carriage is here, and I have three hours at my 
disposal.” 

“ I am not dressed yet, Marguerite ; but if you wish 
that we should talk together, we can, without going to the 
woods of Viiicoiiues, find, in my own garden here, beauti- 
ful trees, shady hedges, a greensward covered with daisies 
and violets, the perfume of which can be perceived where 
we are sitting.” 

“I regret your refusal, ray dear marchioness, for I 
wanted to pour out my whole heart into yours.” 

“ I repeat again, Marguerite, my heart is yours Just as 
much in this room, or beneath the lime-trees in my garden 
here, as it is under the oaks in the w'ood yonder,” 

“It is not the same thing for me. In approaching 
nearer to Vincennes, Marchioness, my ardent aspirations 
approach nearer to that object towards wliich they have 
for some days past been directed.” The marchioness 
suddenly raised her head. “ Are you surprised, then, 
that I am still thinking of St. Mandc?” 

“Of St. Maude !” exclaimed Madame de Bcllicre; and 
the glances of the two women met each other like two 
unquiet swords at the beginning of a combat. 

“You, so proud tool” said the marchioness, disdain- 
fully. 

“I, so proud ! ” replied Madame Vanel. “Such is my 
nature. I do not forgive neglect ; 1 cannot endure infi- 
delity. When I leave any one and he weeps, I feel in- 
duced still to love him ; but when others forsake me and 
laugh at their infidelity, I love distractedly.” 

Madame de Bellicre could not restrain an involuntary 
movement. 

“ She is jealous,” said Marguerite to hersolf. 

“Then,” continued the marchioness, “you are quite 
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enamored of the Duke of Buckinghani, — I mean of M. 
Fouquet ? *' 8he felt the blow, and all her blood seemed 
to have flowed towards her heart. “ And you wished to 
go to Vincennes, — to St. Mandc cvenF' 

“ I liardly know what 1 wished ; you would have ad- 
vised me perhaps.” 

“ In what respect 1 *' 

“ You have often done so.” 

“ Most certainly I should not have done so in the pres- 
ent instance, for I do not forgive as you do. I am less 
loving, perhaps; but when my heart has been once 
wounded, it remains so always.” 

“ But M. Fouquet has not wounded you,” said Mar- 
guerite Vanel, with the most perfect simplicity. 

“You perfectly understand what I mean. M. Fouquet 
has not wounded me ; he is not known to me either by 
any favor or by any injury. But you have reason to com- 
jdaiii of him ; you are my friend, and I am afraid I should 
not advise you as you would like.” 

“Ah ! you are prejudging the case.” 

“ The sighs you spoke of just now are more than 
indications.” 

“ You overwhelm me,” said the young woman suddenly, 
as if collecting her whole strength, like a wrestler prepar- 
ing for a last struggle; “you take only my wicked pas- 
sions and my weaknesses into account, and do not speak 
of the pure and generous feelings which I have. If at 
this moment I feel attracted towards Monsieur the Super- 
intendent, if I even make an advance to him, — which 
I confess is very probable, — my motive for it is that 
M. Fouquet^s fate deeply affects me, and that he is, in my 
opinion, one of the most unfortunate men living.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the marchioness, placing her hand upon her 
heart ; “ something new, then, has occurred 1 ” 
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“ Do you not know it 1 ” 

“ 1 do not know anything about him," said Madame de 
litdliriT, with tliat ])al]ntation of anguish which suspends 
thouglit and speech, and even life itself. 

“Jkly dear, in the first place, tlie king’s favor is en- 
tirely withdrawn from M. Foiiqiiet, and conferred on M. 
Colbert." 

“Yes, so they say.” 

“It IS very clear, since the discovery of the plot at 
Belle-Isle.” 

“ I was told that the discovery of the fortifications 
there had turned out to M. Kouquet’s honor." 

Marguerite began to laugh in so cruel a mannor that 
Madame de Belliere could at that moment have joyfully 
plunged a dagger in Marguerite’s bosom. “ Dearest," 
continued M.irguorite, “ there is no longer any question 
of M. Fouquet’s honor , his safety is concerned. Ik'foro 
three days are past the nun of the siqierintendent will be 
complete.” 

“ Stay ' " said the marchioness, in her turn smiling ; 
“ that is going a little too fast." 

“ I said three days, because I wish to delude myself 
with a hope ; but most certainly the catastrophe is not 
twenty-four hours distant.” 

“Why so?" 

“For the simplest of all reasons, — that M. Fouqiiet 
has no more money." 

“ In matters of finance, my dear Marguerite, some 
arc without money to-day who to-morrow can procure 
millions." 

“That might be M. Fouqnet’s case when ho had two 
wealthy and clover friends who amassed money for him 
and wrung it from every source ; but these friends are 
dead.” 
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Money does not die, NfarjijuerUc : it may be concealed, 
but it can be looked for ; it can be bought or found.” 

“You see things on tlie bright side, and so much the 
better for you. Jt is really very unfortunate that you 
are not the Kgeria of M. Fuuquet , yon might show him 
tlie source whence he could obtain the niillious for which 
the king aoked him yesli'rd.i} .” 

“ Millions ! ” said tlie marchioness, in terror. 

“ Four, — an even riumbi'i.” 

“ Infamous I ” murmuied Madame di' Hclli6re, tortured 
Viy that brutal ])leasantry. “ M. Foiuiuet, 1 should 
think, must certainly have four millions,” she rcjdu'd 
rouraLTCouslv. 

“ If he has those which the kuig reijuires to-day,” saal 
Marguerite, “ be w ill not junhaps possess those which the 
king uill require of him in a month.” 

“ 'fhe king will require money fiom him again!” 

“Xo doubt; and that is m;) reaMiii for sa;\ing that the 
rum of this ])oor M Fomiuet is inevitable. Ihade will in- 
duce liim tofuriiisli the iiioiic} , and when he hasnonioie 
he will fall.” 

“ It is tr’ie,” said the marchioness, tremblingly ; “ the 
plan is a bold one. Hut tell mo, docs M. Colbert hate 
^r. Fouquet so v(‘i-y much?” 

“ T tliiiik ho does not like him. Now, M. dc Colbert is 
powerful : he improves on close ac(|uaintanco ; he baa 
gigantic ideas, a strong will, and discretion ; he will make 
great stiides.” 

“ He will be sujierintcudent ?” 

“ It is probable. Such is the reason, my dear marchion- 
ess, w’hy I felt myself inijiressed in favor of that poor 
man who once loved, nay, even adored mo ; and why, 
wdien I see him so unfortunate, I forgiv^o his infidelity, 
which I have reason to believe he also legrets; and why, 
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moreover, I should not have been disinclined to afford 
him some consolation or some good advice, — ho would 
have understood the advance, and would have thought 
kindly of me for it. It is gratifying to be loved, you 
know. Men value love highly when they are no longer 
blinded by its influence.” 

The marchioness, bewildered and overcome by these 
cruel attacks, which had been calculated with the correct- 
ness and precision of aim of a discharge of artillery, 
hardly knew what answer to return ; she even seemed to 
have lost all power of thought. Her perlidious friend’s 
voice had assumed the most affectionate tone ; she spoke 
as a woman, but concealed the instincts of a panther. 

“ Well,” said Madame de llellicrc, who had a vague 
hope that Marguerite would cease to overwhelm a van- 
quished enemy, “ why do you not go and see M. 
Fouquet 1 ” 

“Decidedly, Marchioness, you have made me reflect. 
No, it would be unbecoming fur me to moke the first ad- 
vance. M. Fouquet no doubt loves me, but he is too 
proud. I cannot expose myself to an affront, — besides, 
I have my husband to consider. You say nothing to me. 
Very well ; I shall consult M. (lolbcrt on the subject.” 
And she rose smilingly, as though to take leave , but the 
marchioness had not the strengtli to imitate her. Mar- 
•guerite advanced a few paces, in order that she might 
continue to enjoy the humiliating giicf in which her rival 
was plunged, and then said suddenly, “ You do not ac- 
company me to the door, then I” 

The marchioness rose, pale and almost lifeless, without 
thinking any longer of the envelope, w^hich had occupied 
her attention so much at the beginning of the conversa- 
tion, and which was revealed at the first step she took. 
She then opened the door of her oratory, and without 
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even turning her head towards Marguerite Vauel, entered 
it, closing the door after her. Marguerite said, or rather 
muttered, a few words, which Madame do Belliere did not 
even hear. As soon, however, as the marchioness had 
disappeared, her envious enemy, not being able to resist 
the desire to satisfy herself that her suspicions were well 
grounded, advanced stealthily like a jianther, and seised 
the envelope. “Ah ! " said she, gnashing her teeth, “it 
was indeed a letter from M. Foiiijiiet that she w'as read- 
ing when I arrived ; ” and then she too darted out of the 
room. 

During this interval the marchioness, having arrived 
behind the rampart as it were of her door, felt that her 
strength was failing her; for a moment she remained 
rigid, pale, and motionless as a statue, and then, like a 
statue shaken on its base by a storm of wind, tottered 
and fell inanimate on the carpet. The noise of the fall 
resounded just as the rolling of Marguerite’s carriage 
leaving the hotel was heard. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

MAIJAML DC BELLlLliL’h PLATJC. 

TriF Itlow had hocn tho more painful heeauae it was 
unexpcc;l(‘d. It was some time befoit* the marchioness 
recovered ; hut once recovered, slu* bej^.m to rell^‘Ct upon 
the events which had been announced to lier. She re- 
turned, at the risk f'ven of losinix her life in that w’ay, to 
that train of uleas which her rehuitloss friend had foiccd 
licr to pursue. Tieason, tlien, — dark menaeca concealed 
under tlic aeinlilance of juibhc interest, — such were (kd- 
bert]'s nian<eu\res. An iiiMdious delight at an approach- 
iii<»' downfall, untiiine efforts to attain this object, seduc- 
tions no less wicked than tlie crime irself, — these gave 
occujiation to Mar;^uerite. The crooked atoms of Des- 
cartes triumphed ; to the man without cornjiassion was 
united a woman without licart. The marchioness per- 
ceived, with sorrow rather than wuth mdi;;nation, that 
the king was an accomjilice in a plot which savored of the 
du])licity of Ijoins XllI, in his advanced age. and of tlio 
avarice of Mazarin at a period of life wdien he had not 
had the opjiortnnity of gorging himself with French gold. 
But the spirit of this courageous woman soon resumed 
all its energy, and abandoned rcrros})oc+ivc lamentation. 
Tho niarcliioncss w^as not one to weej) when it was neces- 
sary to act, nor to w’astc lime in bewailing a misfortune 
when there w’ere still means of relieving it. For ten min- 
utes or more she buried her face in her icy hands, and 
then, raising her head, rang for her attendants with a 
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steady hand and with a gesture full of energy. Her 
resolution was taken. 

“ Is everything prepared for my dei>arture 1 ” she in- 
quired of one of her maids who entered. 

“Yes, iladaine ; but it was not ex[)»ated that your 
Ladyship would leave for Ikdliire for the ne\i few days.” 

“All rny jewels and articles of value, however, are 
locked lip ] ” 

“Yes, Madame; but hitherto we liave been in the 
habit of leaving them in Laris, Your l.adyshij) does not 
generally take your jewels with you into the country.” 

“Lilt they are all in order, you say?” 

“Y"es, in your Ladyship’s owui room.” 

“ The gold plate ” 

“ In the chest.” 

“ An<l the silver plate ?” 

“ In the large oaken closet.” 

The marchioness was silent, and then said calmly, “Let 
my goldsniitli be sent tor.” 

Her attendants vanished to execute the older. The 
marchioness, however, entered her own room, and in- 
sjieeted her casket of jewels w'lth the gre.atost attention. 
Never until now had she bestowed so much attention 
upon valuables in wdiich w'onien take so much pride ; 
never until now had she looked at her jewels, except for 
the purpose of making a stdeetion according to the set- 
tings or their colors. On tins occasion, however, she 
admired the size of the rubies and the brilliancy of the 
diamonds ; she grieved ov’cr every hlemisli and every 
defect; she thought the gold light, and the stones 
wretched. 

The goldsmith, as lie entered, found the marchioness 
thus occupied. “ M. Faucheiix,” she said, “ I believe that 
you supplied me with my gold service 1 ” 
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“Yes, Madame the MarcViioness.” 

“ I do not now remember the amount of the bill.” 

“ Of the new service, Madame, or of that which M 
de Bellicre presented to yon on your marriage ? — for 1 
furnished both.” 

“ Well, first of all, the new one.” 

“ Madame, the ewers, the goblets, and the dishes, witli 
their covers, the q:)er(fue^ the ice-pails, the dishes for tin 
preserves, and the urns cost your Ladyship sixty thoiisaiui 
livres.” 

“ Mon Dieu ! No more 1 ” 

“Your Ladyship thought my bill very' large.” 

“ Yes, yes. I remember, in fact, that it was dear , but 
it was the workmaiisliip, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, Madame ; the designs, the cliasings, and new 
patterns.” 

“ What proportion of tlio cost docs the workmanship 
form 1 Do not hesitate to tell me.” 

“A third of its value, Madame. But — ” 

“ There is the other service, — the old one, that which 
belonged to my husband 1 ” 

“ Yes, Madame ; there is less workmanship in that than 
in the one 1 just mentioned. Its intrinsic value docs not 
exceed thirty thousand livres.” 

“ Seventy thousand, ’’murmured the marchioness; “but, 
M. Faucheux, there is also the silver service which be- 
longed to my mother, — all that massive plate, you know, 
which I did not wish to part with on account of the 
associations connected with it.” 

“Ah I Madame, that would indeed be an excellent 
Vesource for those who, unlike your Ladyship, might not 
be in a position to keep their plate. At that time, Ma- 
dame, they made nothing light as they do to*day. In 
working that, they worked in solid metal. But that 
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service ia no longer in fashion. Its weight is its onlj' 
advantage." 

“ That is all I care about. How much dooH it weigh 1 ” 

“ Fifty thousand livres at the very least. I do not 
allude to the enormous vases for the buffet, each of 
which weighs five thousand livres, or both of them ten 
thousand." 

"One hundred and thirty," murmured the marchioness 
"You are quite sure of your figures, M. Fauuheux 1 ” 

“ Positive, Madame. Besides, there is no difficulty in 
weighing them." 

“ The amount is entered on my books." 

“Your Ladyship is extremely methodical, I am invarc.” 

“Let us now turn to another subject,” said Madame 
de Hellicre; and she opened one of* her jewel-boxes. 

“I recognize these emerald.s," said the dealer , “for it 
was I who had the setting of them. They arc the most 
beautiful in the whole court. No, I am mistaken. Ma- 
dame de Chatillon has the most beautiful set , she had 
them from Messieurs de Guise . but your set, Madame, 
are next.” 

“ What are they worth ? " 

“ Mounted 1 " 

“No; supposing I wished to sell them.” 

“ I know very well who would buy them,” exclaimed 
M. Faucheux. 

“That is the very thing I ask. They would be 
purchased, then 1 ” 

“ All your jewels would be bought, Madame. It is well 
known that you possess the most beautiful jewels in Paris. 
You are not changeable in your tastes ; when you make 
a purchase it is of the very best, and what you purchase 
you do not part with.” 

“ What could these emeralds be sold for, then ? " 
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“ A hundred and thirty thousand livros.” 

The marchioness wrote down upon her tablets with 
a pencil the amount which the jeweller mentioned. 
“ I’lns ruhy necklace slie said. 

Arc tliey halas rubies, Madame ? ” 

“ Here they are.*' 

“ They are beautiful, inaf^mneent. I did not know 
you had these stones, Madame." 

“What is their \alue^” 

“ Two hundred tliousand livres. The stone in the 
centre is alone worth a hundieil." 

“Yes, yes, that is what 1 thought, " .said the mar- 
cliionosB. “ As for diamonds, I have them in ^reat 
numbers, — rin^s, necklaces, jicnilants, sprigs, ear-riiigs, 
clasps. Tell me their value, .\1 Kauchenx." 

The jeweller took his inagnifyui^-^lass and scales, 
weighed and in.spoctcd them, and llu'ii silently made hi.s 
calculations. “ Tiiese stones,” he said, “ must have cost 
your Ladyship an income of fort) thousand hvres.” 

“ You value them at eight himdied tlioiiaand luies < ’ 

“ Nearly so.” 

“It is about wliat I imagined ; but the settings are not 
iiieluded.” 

“As is usual, Madame; but if I were called upon to 
sell or to buy. 1 should be satisfied witli the cold of the 
settings alone as my profit upon the transaction. I should 
make a good twenty -five thousand livres." 

“ All agreeable sum.” 

“Yes, iMadamc, very agreeable.” 

“Will you accept that profit, then, on condition of 
converting the jewels into money'?” 

“But you do not intend to sell yoiir diamonds, I 
suppose, Madame ? ” exclaimed the bewildered jew^eller. 

“ ydence, M. i'aucheux 1 Do not disturb yourself about 
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that; give me an answer simply- Yon are an hanorahlo 
man, witli wliom my family has dealt for thirty umis, 
yon have known my hither and mother, whom yonr own 
father and mother had servo»l. I addicss yon as a friend ; 
will yon accept the gold of the settings in ndiirii for a Biiin 
of ready money to be placed in my hands 

“ Eight hundred thousand livres ! it is enormous.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ It will be impossible to find it.” 

“ Oh, 1 trust not ! ” 

“But think, Madame, of the cHeet which will be 
produced in society by the repoit of the sale of your 
jewels.” 

“ Yo one need know it. You can get sets of false 
jewels made for me similar to tlic real. T)o not answer 
a word; I insist upon it. Sell them separately; sell the 
stones only ! ” 

“In that way it is easy. Monsieur is looking out for 
some sets of jewels as wi'U as single stones, for Madame’s 
toilet. There will be a nnnpetitioii for tliem. 1 can 
easily dispose of six hundred thousand livies’ worth to 
Monsieur. I am certain yours are the most beautiful.” 

“ When cau you do so'^” 

“ Within throe days.” 

“Very ivell , the remainder yon will dispose of among 
private individuals. Fur the present make- mo out a con- 
tract of sale, payment to be made in four days.” 

“ Madame, Madame, reflect, I entreat you ; if you force 
the sale, you will lose a liimdred thousand livros.” 

“ If necessary, 1 will lose two hundred ; I wish every- 
thing to be settled this evening. Do you accept 1 ” 

“I do, Madame the Marchioness. I wdl not conceal 
from you that I shall make five thousand pistoles by the 
transaction.” 
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“ So much the better, lu what w’ay shall I have the 
money 1 ” 

“ Either in gold, or in bills of the Bank of Lyons, pay- 
able at M. Colbert’s.” 

“ I agree,” said the inarcbioness, eagerly ; “ return home 
and bring the sum in (|ucBtiou in iioteS) as soon as possi- 
ble, do you understand f ” 

“Yes, Madame, but for Heaven’s sake — ” 

‘‘Not a word, M. Faucheux ! By the by, I was forget- 
ting the silver plate. What is the value of thdt which I 
have 1 ” 

“ Fifty thousand livres, Madame.” 

“ That makes a million,” said the marchioness to her- 
self. “ M. Faucheux, you will take away wutli you both 
the gold and the silver jdate. I can assign, as a pretext, 
that 1 wish it remodelled for patterns more in aecordauco 
with my own taste. Melt it dowui, I say, and return me 
its value in gold at once.” 

“ It shall be done, Madame the Marchioness.” 

“ You will be good enough to place the money in a 
chest, and direct one of your clerks to accompany the 
chest, and without my servants seeing him ; and direct 
him also to wait for me in a carriage.” 

“ In Madame de Faucheux’s carriage ? ” said the 
jeweller. 

“If you will allow it; and I will call for it at your 
house.” 

“ Certainly, Madame the Marchioness.*' 

“ I will direct three of my servants to convey the plate 
to your house.” The marchioness rang. “ Let the small 
van be placed at M. Faucheux’s disposal,” she said. 

The jeweller bowed and left the house, directing that 
the van should follow him closely, saying aloud that the 
marchioness was about to have her plate melted dowm in 
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order to have other plate nmiiufacturod of a more iiioderu 
style. 

Three hours afterwards the marchioness went to M. 
Faucheux’s house, and received from him oi^ht liundrcd 
thousand livres in bills on the Bank of Lyons, and two 
hundred and fifty thousand livrcs in gold enclosed in a 
chest, which one of tlie clerks could hardly carry to Ma- 
dame Faucheux’s carriage, — for Madame Faucheux kept 
her carriage. As the daughter of a president of acciuints, 
she had brought a inarnage portion of thirty thousand 
crowns to her husband, who was syndic of tlie goldsmiths. 
These thirty thousand crowus had become very fruitful 
during twenty years. 

The jeweller, though a millionnaire, was a modest man. 
He had purchased a venerable cairiage, built in 1048, 
ten years after the king’s birth. This carnage, or rather 
house upon wheels, excited the admiration of tlie whole 
quarter; it was covered with allegorical jiaintings, and 
with clouds scattered over with stars of gold and silver 
gilt. 

The noble lady entered this somewhat grotesque vehi- 
cle, sitting opposite to the clerk, who endeavored to put 
his knees out of tlie w^ay, afraid even of touching the 
marchioness’s dress. It was the clerk, too, who told the 
coachman, who was very proud of having a marchioness 
to drive, to take the road to St. Maude. 
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CHAPTETl XXXI I. 

THE DOWRY. 

Fauciieux’s horses wore r(‘sj)ectiil)lo Percheron ani- 
lojila, with thick knees jind legs vvhicli they Inid some 
(lifik’ulty m moving. l^iko the earnago, they (hited from 
tlic earlier part of tlu' ceiituiy. 'I’liey were not as fleet, 
therefore, as M. Koiujiiet’s EngJisli horses, anti conse- 
tpiently covered two hoars in going to St. Maude. Their 
progress, it nnglvt he said, nnrs majestic. Majesty, how- 
ever, precludes liurry. 

1 'he marchioiu'ss stopped the carnage before a door 
well known to her, altlnmgli she had seen it only once, 
under ciroumstaiiees, it will he rememheicd, no less pain- 
ful than that whieh hi ought her to it again on this second 
occasion She drew a key from her pocket, and inserted 
it 111 the lock with her small white hand, pushed open the 
door, which noiselessly yielded to her toucli, and directed 
the clerk to carry the chest upstairs to the first floor. 
The weight of the chest was so great that the clerk was 
obliged to get the coachman to assist him wdth it. They 
placed it in a small cabinet, anteroom, or boudoir rather, 
adjoining the salon where we once saw M. Fouquot at the 
marchioness’s feet. Madame de Belliere gave the coach- 
man a loiiis, and the clerk a charming smile, and dis- 
missed them both. She closed the door after them, and 
waited thus, alone and shut in. There was no servant to 
be seen about the rooms, but everything was prepared as 
though some luvihihle gemus had divined the wishes and 
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desires of tbe guest who ^\!lb expected. The fire was laid ; 
there were caudles in tlie caiidelahra, refieshrueiits upon 
the sideboard, books ii[)oii the tables, and fresh-eiit llo\\ers 
ill Japanese vases. One might almost have di elared it to 
be an enchanted house. 

The marchioness lighted the caudles, inhaled the ptT- 
furne of the flowers, sat down, and was soon plunged in 
profound revei}’. Her deej) niusings, Imwovcr, melan- 
choly though they weie, weie not nntinged with a certain 
sweetness. She saw di‘']>layed befoie her in that room 
a treasure, — a million which she liad wrung from her 
fortune as a gleaner plucks the bliu' cornflower from her 
crown of flowers. She eonjuied up the sweetest dreams 
IJer prmeijial thought, and one that toidc precedence of 
all others, was to devise means of leaving tliis money for 
M Foiupiet without his possibly learning from whom the 
gift had come. This idea naturally enough wais the first 
to present itself to lier mind ; hiit although on reflection 
it apjicarcd dillieult to eariy old, she did not despair of 
success. She would, then, ring to summon M. Fompiot, 
and make her escajic, liai>pior than if, instead of having 
given a million, she had hei^elf found it. But being 
there, and having seen the boudoir so coqucttishly deco- 
rated that it might almost be said that the last particle of 
dust had but the moment before been removed by the 
servants; having observed the drawing-room so perfectly 
arranged that it might almost be said that her presence 
there had driven away the fairies who were its occupants, 
— she asked herself if the glance or gaze oi those whom 
she had driven away — whether spirits, fairies, elves, or 
human creatures — had not already recognized her. In 
that case Fouquet would know* all ; what he miglit not 
know, he would gnesis : he would refuse to accept as a gift 
what he might perhaps have accepted under the name of 
VOJjt II. — 22 
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a loan, and thus the enterprise would end in failure. To 
secure success, it was necessary, then, that some steps 
should be seriously taken ; and it was necessary, also, that 
the superintendent should comprehend the seriousness of 
his position, in order to yield compliance with the generous 
caprice of a woman. .All the fascinations of an eloquent 
friendship would be required to persuade him ; and 
sliould this be insufficient, all the intoxicating influence 
of an ardent love, which in its resolute determination to 
carry conviction nothing would turn aside. Was not the 
superintendent, indeed, known for his delicacy and dig- 
nity of feeling 1 Would he allow himself to accept from 
any woman that of wliich slie had robbed herself] No, 
he would resist ; and if any voice in the world could 
overcome his resistance, it would be the voice of the 
woman ho loved. 

Another doubt, and that a cruel one, suggested itself 
to Madame de Bellierc with a sharp, acute pain, like a 
dagger-thrust. Did he really love her] Would that 
volatile mind, that inconstant heart, be likely to be fixed 
for a moment, even were it to gaze upon an angel] 
Was it not with Fouquet, notwithstanding his genius 
and his uprightness of conduct, as with those conquerors 
on the field of battle who shed tears when they have 
gained a victory ] “ I must learn whether it be so, and 
must judge of that for myself,” said the marchioness. 
“ Who can tell w bother that heart, so coveted, is not 
common in its impulses and full of alloy ] Who can tell 
whether that mind, when the touchstone is applied to it, 
will not bo found of a mean and vulgar character ] Come, 
come 1 ” she exclaimed ; “ this is doubting and hesitating 
too much. To the proof ! ” She looked at the timepiece. 
“ It is now seven o’clock,” she said ; “ he must have 
arrived : it is the hour for signing his papers. Now, 
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then ! ’* And rising with a feverish impatience, she 
walked to the mirror, into which she smiled with a 
resolute smile of devotion. She touched the spring and 
drew out the handle of the bell j then, as if exhausted 
beforehand by the striij'gle which she had just undergone, 
she threw herself in utter abandonment upon her knees 
before a large couch, and buried her face in her trem- 
bling hands. Teii^rninutes afterward she heard the spring 
of the door grate. 

The door moved upon its invisible hinges, and Fouquet 
appeared. He looked pale, and seemed bowed down by 
the weight of some bitter reflection. He did not hurry, 
but simply came at the summons. The preoccupation 
of his mind must indeed have been very great, since, 
devotee of pleasure as lie was, he obeyed such a sum- 
mons so listlessly. The previous night, in fact, fertile in 
melancholy ideas, had shaipened his features, generally 
80 noble in their indittcrcnce of expression, and had 
traced dark lines around his eyes. Handsome and nohlo 
he still was ; and the melancholy expression of his month 

— an expression so rare with him — gave a new charac- 
ter to his countenance, by wdiich his youth seemed to he 
renewed. Dressed in black, the lace on his breast all 
disarranged by his restless hand, the superintendent fixed 
his eyes, full of reverie, upon the threshold of the room 
which be had so frequently approached m search of ex- 
pected happiness. This gloomy gentleness of manner, 
this smiling sadness of expression, which had replaced 
bis former excessive joy, produced an indescribable eflfect 
upon Madame de Bellicrc, who was regarding him at a 
distance. 

A woman's eye can read the face of the man she loves, 

— its every feeling of pride, its every expression of suf- 
fering; it might almost be said that Heaven has grar 
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cioiisly accorded to women, by reason of their very weak* 
ness, more than is j^r.inled to otlier creatures. They can 
conceal their own feelings from a man, but from them 
no man can conceal his. The maichioncss divined in a 
hinj^le glance all the unha)){>iness of the superintendent. 
She divined a niglit passial without sleep, a day passed 
m disappointments. Fioni tliat moment she was linn in 
her own strength, and she fi'lt that slic loved Fouqnet 
beyond e\er> thing else She rose and apjiri'aehed him, 
saying, ‘‘Yon wrote to me tins morning to say that you 
were beginning to forgot mo, and that I, wdiom }ou had 
not si'en lately, had no doubt eiMsed to think of you. 1 
Lave eomc to undeceive you, Monsieur , and the more 
completely so, because there is one thing T can read in 
your ('yes ” 

“What is that, Madame'?” asked Fouqnet, astonished. 
“Tliat is, that you have iie\er ]o\ed me so much as at 
tins moment , iii tlie same manner yon can read, in my 
present step towards you, that 1 have not forgotten you.” 

“Oil, ^larcliioiH'ss,” said Foiupiet, whose noble face 
was for a moment lighted up by a sudden gleam of joy, 
“you are iudei'd an angel, and no man can suspect you. 
All he can do is to humble himself before you and 
entreat forgiveness.” 

“Y'Diir forgiveness is granted, then.” Fonquet was 
about to throw hirnsi’lf upon bis knees. “ No, no ! ” she 
said ; “ sit here, by my side. Ali, that is an evil thought 
which has just crossed your iniud ' ” 

“ How do you detect it, ^ladame 1 ” 

“By your smile, which has just injured the expression 
of your ecmnteiiauee. Be candid, and tell me what your 
thought w^as. No secrets between friends ! ” 

“ Tell me, then, Madame, w’h v have j’ou been so harsh 
for these three or four months jiast 1 ” 
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« Harsh r» 

“ Yes ; did you not forbid me to visit you ? ” 

“Alas! my friend,’’ said Madame de P>elliere, sit^liing 
deeply, “it is beeause }our ^iHlt to me cau'^ed you a great 
misfortune ; because my bouse is watrliod ; because the 
same eyes which have already seen you miglit {-ce you 
again; because I think it lo^s «lMn‘j'‘r()u^ for \ou (hat 1 
should come here tliau that \ou shoultl come to nn 
house; in short, because 1 hud you s<i iiiih!i|i[y tha( T 
am not willing to add to \oui misfort ones *’ 

Fouijuet started ; for these wor.is rei-alh'd all the 
anxieties connected with his ofhee o(' sujannt'MuhMit, — 
to him who for the last few minutes liad (Mhiertaiiied only 
the hopes of the lover. “ 1 unha])p\ 1 ” lie said, endea veil- 
ing to smile ; “indeed, Maichioness, you will almost uiaki' 
me believe that I am so, b\ \oiir own sadness Aie tlioso 
beautiful eyes raised ujiun me merely in pity 1 Oh, I am 
hoping for anotlier expression fiom them ! ” 

“It is not J wlio am sad, Monsieur Look in the 
mirror there! It is yon who are so” 

“ It is true that 1 am somewdiat pale, Marchioness , 
but it is from overwork. The king yesterday reejuired a 
supply of money from me.” 

“Yes, — four millions; I know that.” 

“ You know it *1 ” exclaimed Foiapiet, surprised ; “ and 
how do you know itl It was only at the card-party, 
after the departure of the (piecii, and in the presence of 
one person only, that the king — ” 

“ You perceive that T do know' it , is not that snfli- 
cient 1 Well, go on, Monsieur ’ The money the king 
has required you to supply — ” 

“ You understand, Marchioness, that I have been 
obliged to procure it, then to get it counted, afterw'ards 
registered, — altogether a long affair. Since !M. de 
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Mtizariu’s death, hnancla] affairs occasion some little 
fatigue and embarrassment. My administration is some- 
what overtaxed, and that is the reason why I have not 
slept during the jiast night.” 

“ I'hen you have the amount 'I ” inquired the mar- 
chioness, with some anxiety. 

“It w^ould indeed bo strange, Marchioness,” replied 
Fouipiet, cliecrfiilly, “ if a superintendent of finances 
were not to have a paltr}" four millions in hia coffers.” 

“ Yes, yes, T believe you either have or will have them.” 

“ What do yon mean by saying that I shall have them'?” 

“ It is not very long since you were required to furnish 
two millions.”* 

“ On the contrary, to me it seems almost an age. Mar- 
chioness ; but do not let us talk of money matters any 
longer, if you please." 

“ On the contrary, we will continue to speak of them, 
for that 18 my only reason for coming to see you.” 

“ I am at a loss to know your meaning,” said the 
superintendent, whose eyes began to express an anxious 
curiosity. 

“ Toll me. Monsieur, is the office of superintendent an 
irremovable one 1 ” 

“You surprise me. Marchioness, for you speak as if you 
had an interest in the husuicss.” 

“ My reason is simple enough. I am desirous of placing 
some money in your hands, and naturally I wish to know 
whether you are certain of your post.” 

“ Really, Marchioness, 1 am at a loss what to reply, and 
I cannot conceive your meaning.” 

“ Seriously, then, my dear M. Fouquet, I have certain 
funds which somewhat embarrass me. 1 am tired of 
investing my money in land, and am anxious to give it in 
charge to some friend who will turn it to account.” 
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" Surely the matter is not pressing,” said M. Fouquet. 

“On the contrary, it is very pressing.” 

“Very well, we will talk of that by and by.” 

“ By and by will not do, for my money is there,” re- 
turned the marchioness, pointing out the coffer to the 
superintendent, and showing him, as she opened it, the 
bundles of notes and heajis (if gold. 

Fouquet, who had risen from his scat at the same 
moment as Madame de J^ellicre, remained for a moment 
plunged in thought ; then, suddenly starting back, he 
turned pale, and sank down in his chair, concealing his 
face in his hands. “ Marchioness, Marchioness,” he mur- 
mured, “ what opinion can you have of me when you 
make me such an offer?” 

“ Of you I ” returned the marchioness. “ Tell me, 
rather, wdiat you yourself think of it.” 

“You bring me this money for myself, and you bring 
it because you know me to be embarrassed. Nay, do 
not deny it, for I am sure of it. i)o 1 not know your 
heart?” 

“If you know my heart, then, can you not see that it 
is my heart wliich I offer you?” 

“ I have guessed rightly, then ! ” exclaimed Fouquet. 
“ In truth, Madame, I have never yet given you the right 
to insult me in this manner.” 

“ Insult you ! ” she said, turning pale ; “ what singular 
delicacy of feeling ! You love me, you have said. In the 
name of that love you have asked me to sacrifice my 
reputation and my honor; yet when 1 offer you my 
money, wdiicli is my own, you refuse me.” 

“ Marchioness, you w ere at liberty to preserve what you 
term your reputation and your honor. Allow me the 
liberty of preserving mine. Leave me to my ruin, — leave 
me to sink beneath the weight of the hatreds which siir- 
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ro\iiid mo, bcrioatli tlie faults T have committed, beneath 
the li»iid ev(Mi of my remorse ; hut, for Heaven’s sake, 
Marehioiiess, do not enish me under this last infliction.” 

“A short time ago, M. Konquet, }ou were wanting in 
judgment, now }()U are w.mtmg in feeling” 

FoiKjuet ])ressed his clinched hand upon his heaving 
breast, saying, “ Overwhelm me, Madame ! 1 have nothing 
to re]>ly ” 

“ I otlered you my friendship, AT. Foiiquct.” 

“ Yes, Madame, but you limited yoiirsi'lf to that” 

“ And what 1 am now doing is the aet of a friend.” 

“ No donht it IS ” 

“ And yon reject this m.ark of my fncndsliip 1 ” 

“ 1 do reject it.” 

“ M FoiKpu'l, look at me ' ’’said tlie marchioness, with 
ghstemng e\es; “ I now ollei you my lo\e ” 

“Oh, Madame ' ” exclaimed Fiunpiet. 

“ I have love<l um foi a long while ])ast ; women, like 
men, lime a false dclieaev at tinu's For a long time 
])ast I liave loved aou, but would not confess it.” 

“ Oh ' ” said I'oiKjiK't, clasping his hands. 

“Well, then, ^oii have implored this love on your 
kiieo'^, and I have refused you f w’as blind, as you were 
a littli’ while since, but as it was my lovo that you 
souglit, it IS inv love that I now ofi’iT yon.” 

“ Yes, your love, but \our love only.” 

“ M\ love, my person, nn life ! All, all, all !” 

“Oil, my Ood ’ ” exelaimod Fouquet, dazzled. 

“ Do you wish my love 1” 

“Oh, you overwhelm me beneath the weight of my 
happiness ! ” 

“Will j'ou be happy, then, if I am youra, — yours 
entirely ? " 

“ Jt will he the suprcniest happiness for me.” 
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“Take mo, then ' If, however, for your hake I ^aeri- 
lice a prejudice, do you, for mine, sacrdice a scruple.” 

“ Madatne, Madame, do not tempt me!” 

“My friend, my friend, do not lefuso me.” 

“Think sermusly of what \ou are jiroposin^ ” 

“Fouquc’t, but one word ! Let it be ‘ Xo,’ and 1 open 
this door,” — and she ]K>inted to th.it which led into the 
street, — “and you will never see me a^ain. Let that 
word bo ‘Yes,' and 1 am jmus entirely.” 

“ Elisc ' Elise I lint this coffer ” 

“ It contains my dowry.” 

“It IS your ruin 1 ” e\( laiimal Fomjuct, turnin<r over 
the gold and papers , “there must be a million here ” 

“Yes, — my jewels, for which 1 care no longer if j’ou 
do not love me, and for which, et[ually, I care no longer 
if you love me as I love you.” 

“This is too much exclaimed Foiiquet. “I yield, 
I yield, oven were it only to consecrate such devotion. 
I accept the dowry. ” 

“ And take the woman with it,” said the marchioness, 
throwing herself into his arms. 
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CHAPTEK XXXTll. 

god’s TEIIRITORY. 

During the progress of these events Buckingham and 
De Wardes were travelling like boon companions, and 
made the journey I’roin Pans to Calais in perfect har- 
mony. Biickini^ham had hurried his departure, so that 
the beat part of his adieiix were very hastily made. Hia 
visit to Monsieur and Madame, to the young queen and 
to the queen-dowager, had been paid collectively, — a 
precaution on the part of the queen-mother, which saved 
him the distress of any further pri\ate conversation with 
Monsieur, and saved him also from the danger of seeing 
Madame again. Buckingham embraced De Guiche and 
Raoul ; he assured the former of his high regard for him, 
and the latter of a Hrin fiiendship capable of triumphing 
over all obstacles and remaining unshaken by distance 
or lapse of time. The carriages containing the luggage 
had already been sent on ahead, and in the evening he 
set off 111 his travelling-cai riage with his attendants. 

De Wardes, irritated at finding himself dragged away 
in tow, so to speak, by this Englishman, liad sought in 
his subtle mind for some means of escaping from his 
fetters ; but no one having rendered him any assistaDce,^ 
lie was absolutely obliged to endure the burden of his 
own evil thoughts and of his own caustic spirit. 

Those of his friends in whom he had been able to con- 
fide had, in their character of wits, rallied him upon the 
duke’s superiority. Others, less brilliant but more sensi- 
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ble, had reminded him of the king's orders, wliith ])ro- 
hibited duelling. Others, again, — and they the larger 
number, — who from Olinstian chiinty or national vanity 
might have rendered liini assistance, ilid not care to run 
the risk of incurring disgrace, and would, at the best, 
have informed the ministers of a dejiarture which might 
end in a massacre on a small scale. Tlie result was 
that after having fully deliberated upon the mailer, De 
Wardes packed up his luggage, took a couple of lioisi's, 
and, followed only b^' one servant, made his way t*>\\aids 
the barrier, where Buekiiigluim’s carnage was to await him. 

The duke received his ad\crsary as he would liave re- 
ceived an intimate ac(|uaiutaiice, made room beside him 
on the same seat with himself, offered him sweetmeats, 
and sjiread over his knees the sable cloak wliiob bad been 
thrown upon the front seat. Tliey then conversed of the 
court, without alluding to .Madame , of Monsieur, wi(h<»iit 
speaking of his domestic affairs; of the king, without 
speaking of his brothel’s wife , of the qiiecii-niotlier, with- 
out alluding to her daugliter-in law' ; of the King of Kiig- 
land, w'lthout alluding to his sister; of the stale of the 
afleetions of eacli of I lie travelleis, wdthoiit pronouncing 
any name that might be dangerous. 

In this way the journey, wliicb was performed bj' short 
stages, was most agreeable , and Buckingham, almost a 
Frenchman in wit and education, w'as delighted at having 
so admirably selected his travelling companion. Elegant 
repasts, of which they partook but lightly ; trials of horses 
in the beautiful rneadovAs which skirted the road; cours- 
ing, — for Buckingham had his greyhounds with him, — 
in such emploj'inents did they j>ass away the time. The 
duke somewhat resembled the beautiful river Seine, which 
eniiloses Fiance a thousand times in its loving embraces 
before deciding to join its waters with the ocean. But in 
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qnittiiify Franco, it waa hor recently adopted daughter 
wlioin ho had brought to Pana that he chiefly regretted ; 
Ilia every thought was a romeiiibrance of her, and coiise- 
(pieiitly a regret. Therefore, whenever now and then, 
d(‘«^piU‘ his cotninand over himself, lie was lost in thought, 
Do Wardea left him entirely to his miisings. 

This delicacy would certainly have touched Bucking- 
ham and chang(‘d his fi^elings towards T)c AVardes, if the 
latter, while ju’cserving silence, had shown a glance less 
full of malice and a smile less false. Instinctive dislikes, 
liowever, aie relentless, — nothing ajipoasi's them; a few 
ashes may sorni'tuncs cover them up, but beneath those 
ashes the smotliered flames rage more furiously. After 
having exhausted all tlie means of amusement which the 
route offered, tho}’^ arrived, as wo have said, at Calais 
towards the end of the sixth day. The duke’s attendants 
Inid arrived the evening before, and had chartered a boat 
for the purpose of joining the yacht, which had been 
tacking about in sight, or lying broadside on, whenever it 
felt its w'hito wings wearied, within two or three cannon- 
shots from the jetty. 

The boat was dchtuied for the transport of the duke’s 
equi])nient from the sliore to the yaclit. The horses had 
been shipped, having lioen hoisted from the boat upon the 
deck of the vessel in baskets, expressly made for the pur- 
pose, anil W'added in such a manner that their limbs, even 
in the most violent fits of terror or impatience, were 
always protected by the soft support which the sides 
afforded, and not a hair was turned. Eight of these 
baskets, placed side by side, filled the ship's hold. It is 
well known that in short voyages horses, with the best of 
food before them, such as they would have coveted on laud, 
refuse to eat, but remain trembling all the while. 

By degrees the duke’s entire equipage was transported 
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on board the yacht. Ilis men then came to inform liini 
that everything; was in readiness, and that they only 
waited for Inni, wlu never he w^oiild be disjiosed to embark 
with the French gentleman ; for no one snjiposed that 
the French genthnnan would have any other accounts to 
settle with my Lord Duke than those of friemlbhi|). lluck- 
ingharn desii'cd the cajitain of the yacht to be told to hold 
himself in readiness, but that, as the sea was beautiful, 
and as the day promised a splendid sims(‘t, he did not 
intend to go on board until mglitfall, and wauild av.iil 
himself of the evening to enjoy a walk on the strand. 
He added, also, that, finding himsedf in such excellent 
company, he had not the least desire to hasten his 
embarkation. 

As lie said this, he pointed out to those w'ho Rurroiindcd 
him the magiiificeiit siiectaele which the sky preseuti'd, of 
a deep purph' color in the hoii7on, and an ainplutlu'atre 
of fleecy clouds ascending from the sun’s disk to tliC 
zcnitli, assnining the ajipe.uaiice of a range of mountains 
wdiose Ruinmits were lieapi'd one upon another. The 
wdiole an]pluthe.atre was tine^ed at its base by a kind of 
hlood-like foam, fadiiiL^ away towards tlu‘ snnimit into 
opal and pcail-likc tints The sea, too, w^as tinged with 
the same reflection, and upon the crest of every azure 
wave danced a point of light, like a ruby exposed to the 
reflection of a lamp. The mildness of the evening ; the 
smell of tlic sea, so dear to eontcniplative minds; a stiff 
breeze setting in from the east and blowing in harmoni- 
ous gusts ; in tlie disstance the black outline of the yaclit 
with its rigging traced upon the empurpled backgi'ound 
of the sky ; here and there on the horizon latecn-sails 
bending over the blue sea, like the wings of a sea-gull 
about to plunge, — all contributed to a spectacle which 
indeed well merited admiration. 
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A crowd of curioiia idlers followed the richly dressed 
attendiuits, among whom they mistook the steward and 
the secretary for the master and his friend. Bucking- 
ham, dressed very simply in a gray satin vest and doub- 
let of violet-colored velvet, wearing his hat drawn over 
his eyes, and without orders or embroidery, was taken no 
more notice of than was De Wardes, who was dressed in 
black like an att(*rncy. 

The duke’s attendants had received directions to keep 
a boat in readiness at the jetty-head, and to w'atch the 
(‘lubarkatioii of their master, without approaching him 
until either ho or his fiiend should summon them, — 
“ whatever may ha})])cn,” he bad added, laying a stress 
upon these words, so that they might not bo misun- 
derstood. 

Having w’alked a few' paces ujioii the strand, Bucking- 
ham said to De Wardes : “ 1 think, Monsic'ur, it is now 
tune to take leave of eaeli other. The tide, you perceive, 
IS rising ; ten iniiiutcs hciicc it w’llJ have soaked the sands 
w'lu're w’e arc now walking in sueli a manner that wo shall 
not be able to keep our footing.” 

“ 1 await your orders, iny Lord, hut — ” 

“ But, you mean, we are still upon the king’s soil.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Well, do you see yonder a kind of little island sur- 
r )unded by a circular jiool of water? The pool is 
increasing every minute, and the isle is gradually dis- 
apjieanug. This island, iiidocd, belongs to God; for it 
is situated between two soas, and is not shown on the 
king’s maps. Do you observe it?” 

“ Yes ; but we can hardly reach it now without get- 
ting our feet wet.” 

” Yes ; but observe that it forms an eminence tolera- 
bly high, and that the tide rises on every side, leaving 
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the top free. We sliall be admirably placed upon that 
little theatre. What do 3 'ou thiiilt of it?” 

“I shall be perfectly happy ■v^herovc^ my sword may 
have the honor of crossing your Lordship’s.” 

“ Very well, then. 1 am distressed to be the cause of 
your wetting your feet, M. do Wardes ; but it is most es- 
sential, I think, that you should bo able to say to the 
king, ^Sire, I did not figlit ui)on your Majesty’s tei'n- 
tory.’ Perhaps the distinction is somewliat subtle ; but 
since Port-lioyal yon abound in subtleties of expression. 
Do not let us complain of this, however, for it makes 
your wit very brilliant, and of a st^le peculiarly jour 
own. If you do not object, we will hurry, M. dc 
Wardes ; for the sea, I perceive, is rising fast, and night 
is setting in.” 

*‘My reason for not walking faster, my Lord, was that 
I did not wish to precede your (Irace. Are you still on 
dry land, my Lord Duke ? ” 

“ Yes, just at juesent. Look yonder ! my servants are 
afraid that we shall be drowned, and have converted the 
boat into a cruiser. Do you see how curiously it dances 
upon the crests of the waves ? But as it makes me 
feel sea-sick, would you permit me to turn my back 
towards them ? ” 

“ You will observe, my Lord, that in turning your 
back to them you will have the sun full in your face.” 

” Oh, its rays are veiy feeble at this hour, and it will 
soon have disappeared. Do not be uneasy at that ! ” 

“ As you please, mj^ Lord, It was out of consideration 
for your Lordship that I made the remark.” 

I am aware of that, M. de Wardes, and I appreciate 
your kindness. Shall we take off our doublets ? ” 

" As you please, my Lord.*' 

“ It is- more convenient.” 
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“ Then I am all ready.” 

“ Do not hesitate to tell me, M. do Wardes, if you do 
not feel comfortable upon the wet siind, or if you think 
youi‘self a little too close to the h'rench territory. We 
could fij^ht in Eiif^hind, or else n])on my yacht.” 

“We arc exceedingly v\ell placed here, my Lord; only 
1 have tlie honor to remark that, as the sea is rising fast, 
ve liave hardly time — ” 

Buckingham made a sign of assent, took off his 
doublet, and threw it on the sand. De Wardes did like- 
wise. Both tliL'ir bodies — white, like two jihantoriis, to 
those* who were looking at tliem from the shore — were 
thrown strongly into reliif by a reddish-violet shadow 
with winch tlie sky became overspread 

“ l^pon my word, Mon^it'iir the Duke,” said De 
Wardes, “ we shall hardly liavc* tune to begin. Do you 
not perceive how our feel arc sinking into the sandl” 

“ 1 have sunk up to the ankles,” said Buckingham, 
“ without reckoning that the w’atcr is still rising upon 
us.” 

“ It has already I’oachod me. As soon as you please, 
therefore, Monsieur the Duke,” said De Wardes ; and lie 
drew his sw'ord, — a movement imitated by the duke. 

“ M. de Wardes,” then said Buckingham, “ one final 
word, if you please. 1 am about to fight you because I 
do not like you, — because you have wounded mo in 
ridiculing a certain passion winch I have entertained, and 
one which I acknowledge that at this moment I still re 
taiu, and for which I would very willingly die. You are 
a wicked man, M. de Wardes, and I will do my utmost to 
take 3 mur life ; for I feel assured that if yon survive this 
engagement, you will in the future work great mischief 
to my friends. That is all I luivc to say to you, M. de 
Wardes,” and Buckingham saluted. 
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‘*And I, m}' Lord, have only this to reply to yon : I 
have not disliked you hitherto ; but now that you have 
divined my character I hate you, and will do all I can to 
kill you;” and Uc Wardcs saluted liuckinj,diam. 

Their swords crossed at the same inoiiient, like two 
flashes of lightning meeting in a daik niglit. The swords 
seemed to seek each other and feel tlicir \Nay to contact. 
Both were practised swordsmen, and the earlier passes 
were without any result. The night was fast closing m, 
and it was so dark that they attacki'd and defended 
themselves almost instinctively. Suddenly De AVardes 
felt his sword arrested j he had just touched Bucking- 
ham’s sliouldcr. 

The duke’s sword sank, as his arm was lowered. 

Oh ! ” said he. 

“You are touched, my Lord,” said De Wardes, draw- 
ing back a step or two. 

“Yes, Monsieur, but only sligldly.” 

“ Yet you (piitted }our guard.” 

“Only from the first cllect of the cold steel, but I 
have recovered. Let us go on, if you please, Monsieur ; ” 
and disengaging his sword with a sinister clashing of the 
blade, the duke wounded De Wardes in the breast. 

“ Touclicd also,” lie said. 

“ No,” said De Wardcs, standing firm in his place. 

“ I beg your pardon ; but seeing your shirt all red — ” 
said Buckingham. 

“ Well,” said De Wardes, furiously, “ it is now your 
turn ; ” and with a terrible lunge lie pierced Buckingham’s 
fore-arm, the sword passing between the two hones, 

Buckingham, feeling his right arm paralyzed, stretched 
out his left arm, seized his sword, which was about fall- 
ing from his nerveless grasp, and before De Wardes 
could resume his guard, thrust it through his breast, 
VOL. II. — 23 
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Dc Wardcs tottered, his knees gave way beneath him, 
and leaving his sword still hxed in the duke’s arm, he 
fell into the water, which was soon crimsoned with a 
more geniiiiie stain than that which it had taken from 
the clouds. De Wardcs was not dead , he felt the terrible 
danger with wdiich he was menaced, for the sea was 
rising. The duke, too, perceived the danger. With an 
effort, and an exclamation of pain, he tore out the blade 
which had remained in his arm, and turning to De 
Wardes, said, “Are you dead. Monsieur?” 

“ No,” rejdied De Wardcs, in a voice choked by the 
blood which rushed from his lungs to his throat, “ but 
very near it.” 

“ Well, what is to bo done ? Let us see ; can you 
walk ? ” said Ihickinghain, su}iportnig him on his knee, 

“Impossible,” said De \V aides; then falling back 
again, he said, “ Call to your pcojde, or I shall be 
drowned.” 

“ Halloa ! ” shouted Buckingham , “boat there ! quick, 
quick ! ” 

The boat flew over the waves, but the sea rose faster 
than tlie boat could ajjproach Buckingham saw that 
De Wardes was on the point of being again covered by a 
wave ; he passed his left arm, safe and unwounded, 
round De Wardes’s body, and raised him up. The wave 
ascended to the duke’s waist, but could not move him. 
lie immediately began to walk towards the shore. He 
had hardly gone ten paces when a second wave, rushing 
onwards, — higher, more menacing, more furious, than the 
former, — struck him at the height of his chest, threw him 
over, and buried him beneath the water. At the reflux, 
however, the duke and De Wardes were discovered lying 
on the sand. Do Wardes hud fainted. At this moment 
four of the duke’s sailors, who comprehended the danger, 
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threw themselves into the scji, and in a moment were 
close beside him. Tlieir temir was extreme when they 
observed that their muster became covered with blood in 
jiroportion as the water with wdiich it was impregnated 
flowed towards his knees and feet. They wished to carry 
him away. 

“ No, no ! ” exclaimed the duke ; “ take M, dc Wardes 
on shore first.” 

“ Death to the Frenchman 1 ” cried the English, 
sullenly. 

“ Wretched knaves ! ” exclaimed the duke, drawing 
himself up with a haughty gesture, which sprinkled 
them with blood, “ obey directly ! M. de Wardos on 
shore ! M. de Warden’s safety to be looked to first, or 
I will have you all hanged ! ” 

Tlie boat had by this time reached them ; the secretary 
and the steward in their turn leaped into the sea, and 
approached De AVardes, wlio no longer showed any sign 
of life. 

“ 1 commit this man to your care as you value your 
lives,” said the duke. “Take M. de Wardes on shore!” 
’Idiey look him in their arms, and carried him to the dry 
sand, wdnch the tide never reached. A few idlers and 
live or six fishermen had gathered on the shore, attracted 
by the strange spectacle of two men fighting with the 
w'ater up to their knees. The fishermen, observing a 
group of men ajiproaching carryinga wounded man, them- 
selves entered the sea until the water w^aa up to their 
waists. The English transferred the wounded man to 
them at the very moment the latter began to open his 
eyes again. The salt water and the fine sand had got 
into his wounds, and caused him unspeakable suffering. 

The duke’s secretary drew from his pocket a filled 
purse, and handed it to the one among those present 
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who a])p(‘!irc(l of most importance, saying, “ From my 
master, his (h-ace the Duke of Iluckingham, in onlcr that 
every conceivalile care may he taken of Al. do Wardes.” 
Then, follow’cd V)y his men, he returned to the boat, 
which Buckingham had been enabled to reach with the 
greatest difficulty, after he had seen Dc AVardes out of 
danger P)\ this time it was high tide. The embroidered 
coats and silk sashes were lost , many hats, too, had been 
carried away by the waves. The flow of the tide had 
borne the duke’s and Do AVardes’s clothes to the shore; 
and De AVardes waswrajiped m the duke’s doublet, under 
the belief that it was hia own, and they carried him in 
their arms towards the town. 
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CHAPTEU XXXIV. 

TIIUJSEFOT.D LOVE. 

As soon as IJuckinplinm had ^one, l)e (J niche imagined 
that the field would ho open to him without a I’ual 
Monsieur, who no longer retained tlie shglitest feeling ot 
jealousy, and wdu' besides jiermittcd li unself to bo luo- 
nojiohzed by the Chevalier dc Lorraine, allowed as mueli 
liberty in his house as the inosl exacting person could 
desiic. The king, on Ins side, who had conceived a taste 
for Madame’s society, invented entertainment u])()n enter- 
tainment in order to enliven her resideiiee in Pans, so 
that not a day passed without a ball at the Palais-ltoyal 
or a reception in Monsieur’s apai Lnanit s. I’h(‘ king had 
directed that Fontainebleau should be preiiarod fur the 
reception of the court, and every one was using his ut- 
most interest to get invited. 

Madame led a life of incessant occupation ; neither her 
voice nor her pen was idle for a moment. I'lio conversa- 
tions with Dc (jiiiche were gradually assuming an interest 
which might bo recognized as the prelude of a deep- 
seated attachment. When eyes look langiiishingly while 
the subject under discussion happens to be the colors of 
materials for dresses ; when a whole hour is occupied in 
analyzing the merits and the perfume of a sachet or a 
flower, — in this style of conversation there are words 
to which every one might listen, hut there aregestmes 
and sighs which every one is not allowed to perceive. 
After Madame had talked for some time with M. de 
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Guichc, she conversed with the king, who paid her a visit 
regularly every day. They played, wrote verses, or se- 
lected mottoes and emblematical devices. That spring 
was not only tlic spring-time of Nature ; it was the youth 
of au entire people, of which those at court were the head. 
The king was handsome, young, and of unequalled gal- 
lantry. All women were passionately loved by him, even 
the queen Ins wife. 'J'his great king was, however, more 
timid and more reserved than any other person in the 
kingdom, — to such a degree, indeed, that he had not 
confessed his sentiments even to himself. This timidity 
of bearing restrained him within the limits of ordinary 
politeness, and no woman could boast of having receued 
preference beyond another. It might be foretold that the 
day when his real character would be displayed would ho 
tlie dawn <if a new sovereignty , but as yet he had not 
declared himself. M. de Guiche took advantage of this 
to constitute himself the sovereign prince of the whole 
court of love. It had been rejiorted that lie was on the 
best of terms with ]\Iademoiselle deMoutalais; that ho 
had been assiduously attentive to Mademoiselle de Chatil- 
lon ; but now lie was not even barely civil to any of the 
court beauties. He had eyes and ears but for one person 
alone. In this manner, and as it wore without design, 
lie resumed his place with Monsieur, who had a great re- 
gard for liim, and kept him as much as possible in his 
own ajiartmeiits. IJnsoeiable from natural disposition, 
he was too reserved before the arrival of j\ladame, but 
aftt*r her arrival he was not reserved enough. 

This conduct, which every one had observed, had been 
particularly remarked by the evil genius of the house, 
the Chevalier de Lorraine, for whom Monsieur exhibited 
the warmest attachment, because he was of a very cheer- 
ful disposition even in his most malicious remarks, and 
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because he was never at a loss how to make the time pass 
away. Clievalier de Lormiiic, therefore, seeing that 

he was threatened with being supplanted by De Guiche, 
resorted to strong measures. He disappeared from the 
court, leaving Monsieur much embarrassed. The first day 
of his disappearance, Monsieur hardly inquired about 
him ; for De Guiche was there, and except the time de- 
voted to conversation with Madame, tlie count’s days and 
nights were rigorously devoted to the prince. On the 
second day, however, Monsieur, finding no one near him, 
inquired where the chevalier was. He was told that no 
one knew. 

De Guiche, after having spent the morning in selecting 
embroideries and fringes with Madame, wont to console 
the prince. But after dinner, as there w'crc tulips and 
amethysts to look at, De Guiche returned to Madanie’a 
boudoir. Monsieur was left quite to himself during the 
hour devoted to his toilet , he felt that he was the most 
miserable of men, and again inquired whether there was 
any news of the chevalier, in reply to which he was told 
that no one knew where Monsieur the Chevalier was to 
be found. Monsieur, hardly knowing in what direction 
to lufiiet his w'carincss, went to Madame’s apartments 
dressed in his moniiug-gown and cap. He found a large 
assemblage of people there, laughing and whispering m 
every part of the room. x\t one end were a group of 
women around one of the courtiers, talking together 
amid smothered bursts of laughter ; at the other end 
Maiiicarap and Malicorne were being pillaged by Mon- 
talais and Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente and two 
other laughing maids of honor. In a farther comer wajB 
Madame, seated upon some cushions, with De Guiche on 
his knees beside her, spreading out a handful of pearls 
and precious stones, while she, with her white and slen- 
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der finger pointed out siicli aniong them as pleased her 
the most. Again, in another corner of the room, a guitar- 
player was humming some of the Spanish seguedillus, to 
which Madame had taken the greatest fancy ever since 
she had heard them sung h} the young queen with tender 
iiK'lancholy. lint the songs which the Spaniard had sung 
with tears in her eyes, the young Knglish woman was 
humming with a smile which displa}ed her pearly teeth. 
The boudoir presented, in fact, a scene of hilarious 
cnpiymeiit 

As he entered, Monsieur wmh struck at beholding so 
many persons enjoying themselves without him. Ife was 
so jealous at the sight that he c.)iild not resist saying, 
like a child, “ What ! you are amusing yourselves here, 
while I weary myself all alone'” 

The sound of his voice was like a clap of thunder which 
interrupts the warbling of birds in the leafy branches; a 
dead silence ensued. De Uuichc was on his feet in a 
moment. Malicornc tried to hide himself behind Mon- 
talais’s dress. Manicamp stood bolt upright, and assumed 
a very ceremonious demeanor. The guitar-player thrust 
the guitar under a table, covering it with a piece of carpet 
to conceal it from the prince’s (diservation. Madame 
alone did not move, and smiling at her husband, replied 
to him, “Is not this the liour which you usually devote 
to your toilet?” 

An hour which others select, it seems, for amusing 
themselves,” grumbled the prince 

This untow ard remark was the signal for a general rout. 
The women fil'd like a flock of frightened birds ; the guitar- 
player vanished like a shadow. Mai icorne, still protected 
by Montalais, who widened out her dress, glided behind 
the hanging tapestry. As for Manicamp, he w’ent to the 
assistance of De Guiche, who naturally remained near 
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Madame; and both of them) with the princess herself, 
courageously sustained the attack. The count was too 
happy to bear malice against the husband, but Monsieur 
bore a grudge against his wife. He had been wanting 
a motive for a quarrel ; he sought it. And the hurried 
departure of the crowd, which hud been so merry before 
he arrived, and w'as so disturbed by his entrance, furnished 
him wdth a pretext. 

“Why do they take to flight at the sight of mel” he 
inquired in a rough tone. 

To this remark Madame replied coldly, “ Whenever the 
master of the house makes his appearance, the household 
keep aloof out of respect.” 

As Madame said this, she made so funny and so pretty 
a grimace that De (hiiche and Manicainp could not con- 
trol themselves ; they burst into a peal of laughter. 
Madame followed their example; and even Monsieur him- 
self could not resist it, and w’us obliged to sit down, since 
in laughing he had sacriliced his dignity. However, ho 
very soon left off; but his anger had increased. He was 
still more furious at having allowed himself to laugh 
than at having seen others laugh. He stared at Mani- 
carnp, not venturing to show his anger towards Do 
Guiche. But at a sign which disidayed too great an 
amount of annoyance, Manicamp and De Guiche left 
the room; so that Madame, dcseitod, began sadly to 
pick up her pearls, no longer laughing, and speaking 
still less. 

“ I am very happy,” said the duke, “ to find myself 
treated as a stranger here, Madame ; ” and ho left the 
room in a passion. 

On his way out he met Montalais, who was in attend- 
ance in the anteroom. “ It is very agreeable to pay you 
a visit hero,” said he, — “but outside the door,** 
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Montaluia made a very low obeisance. “ I do not quite 
undoistaiid,” said she, “ what your royal Highness docs 
mo the honor to say.” 

“ I say, Mademoiselle, that when you are all laughing 
together in Madame’s apaitmeut, ho is an unwelcome 
visitor who does not remain outside.” 

“Your royal Highness certainly does not think and 
speak so of yourself.” 

“On the contrary. Mademoiselle, it is on my own 
account that 1 do speak and think. I have no reason, 
certainly, to flatter myself on the reception I meet wnth 
here. How is it that on the very day when there is music 
and a little society in Madaine’s apartments, — in my own 
apartments, indeed, for they are mine, — on the very day 
when I wish to amuse my.sclf a little in my turn, every one 
runs away ? Are they afraid to se(‘ me, tliat they all took 
to flight as soon as I appeared 1 Is there anything wrong, 
then, going on in iny absence ? 

“Bat,” replied Montalais, “nothing has been done 
to-day, Monscigneur, which is not done every day.” 

“ What ! do they laugh like that every day 1 ” 

“ AVhy, yes, ^lonseigneur.” 

“ Every day the same grou]>s of people and the same 
struinmiug as just now ! ” 

“ 'riie guitar, Monscigneur, was introduced to-day ; but 
when we have no guitars, we have violins and flutes. 
Women get wearied without music.” 

“ I and the men ! ” 

“ What men. Monseigneur ! ” 

“M. de Guiche, M. de Manicamp, and the others.” 

“ They all belong to Moiiseigncur’s household.” 

“ Yes, yea, you ’re right, Mademoiselle,” said the prince} 
and he returned to his own apartments, full of thought 
He threw himself into the deepest of his arm-chairs, with^ 
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out looking at himself in the glass. Where can the 
chevalier be 1 ” said he. 

One of the prince’s attendants who happened to be near 
him, overheard his remark, and replied, No one knows, 
Monseigneur.” 

“ Still the same answer ! The first one who answers 
me again, ‘1 do not know,’ I will discharge.” 

Every one at this r(‘mark hurried out of the apart- 
ments, m the same manner as the others had fled from 
Madanie’s apartments. The prince then flew' into the 
wildest rage. He kicked over achiflbnnier, which tumbled 
upon the floor, broken into pieces. He next w’ent into 
the galleries, and with the greatest coolness threw’ down, 
one after another, an enamelled vase, a porphyry ewer, 
and a bronze candelabra. All this made a frightful noise, 
and every one appeared in the various doorways. 

“ What is your Highness’s pleasure ? ” hazarded the 
captain of the Guards, timidly. 

** 1 am treating myself to some music,” replied Mon- 
seigneur, gnasliiiig his teeth. 

The captain of the Guards desired his royal High- 
ness’s physician to be sent for. But before he came, 
Malicorne arrived, saying to the prince, “Monseigneur, 
M. le Chevalier de Lorraine is here.” 

The duke looked at Malicorne, and smiled graciously 
at him, just as the chevalier entered. 
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CHAITER XXXV. 

M. DE Lorraine’s jealousy. 

The Due d’Orldans uttered a cry of dclij^ht on porceiviii*:; 
the Clievalicr de Lornune. “ Tins is fortunate, indeed !” 
he said. “ By what hapj)y cdiaiice do I see you 1 Had you 
indeed disappeared, as every one assured me 1 ” 

“Yes, Monscignour.” 

“ Some caprice 'I ” 

“ I to venture upon caprices with your Highness ! 
The respect — ” 

“ Put respect out of the way, for j^ou fail in it every 
day. I ahaolve you. But wdiy did you go away?” 

“ Because I felt that I was of no use to you.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ Your Highness has people about you who are far 
more amusing than I can ever be. 1 felt that I was not 
strong enough to enter into a contest with them, and I 
therefore withdrew.” 

“ This extreme diffidence shows a want of common 
sense. Who are those with whom you cannot contend, 
— Guiche ? ” 

“ I uanie no one.” 

“ This is absurd ! Does Guiche annoy you ? ” 

“ I do not say that, Monseigneur. Do not force me to 
speak, however; you know very well that De Guiche is 
one of our best friends.” 

“ Who is it, theii ? ’* 
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“ Excuse me, Monseigneur ; let us say no more about 
it, I beg of you.” The chevalier knew perfectly well 
that curiosity is excited in the same way as thirst, — by 
removing that which quenches it ; or, in other words, 
by delaying the explanation. 

“ No ; I wish to know why j'ou went avray.” 

“ In that case, ISloiiscigneur, I w ill tell you ; but 
do not be angry. I perceived that my presence was 
disagreeable.” 

“ To whom 1 ” 

“ To Madame.” 

“ What do you meanr’ said the duke, in astonishment. 

“ It is sim[)le enough : Madame is very probably 
jealous of the regard 30 U are good enough to testify 
for me.” 

“ Has she shown it to you'l” 

“ Monseigneur, Madame never addresses a syllable to 
me, — particularly since a certain time.” 

“ Since what time ” 

“ Since the time wdieii, M de lliiiche having made 
himself more agreeable to her than I could, she receives 
him at all hours.” 

The duke colored. “ At all hours, Chevalier 1 What 
do you mean by that I” said he, sternly. 

“ You sec, Monseigncur, that I have displeased you ; I 
was quite sure I should.” 

“ I am not displeased ; but you say things a little 
strong. In what respect docs Madame prefer De Giiiche 
to you 1 ” 

“ I shall say no more,” said the chevalier, with a 
ceremonious bow. 

‘‘ On the contrary, I require you to speak. If you 
withdraw on that account, you must indeed be very 
jealous.” 
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“ One cannot help being jealous, Monseigneur, when 
one loves. Is not your royal Highness jealous of Madame 1 
Would not your royal Highness, if you saw some one 
always near Madame and always ti'eated with great 
favor, take umbrage at it 1 One’s friends are as one’s 
lovers. Your royal Highness lias sometimes conferred 
upon me the distinguished honor of calling me your 
friend.” 

“ Yes, yes ; but here again is an equivocal expression. 
Chevalier, you are unfortunate in your remarks.” 

” What expression, Moiiseigneur ? ” 

“ You said, ‘treated with great favor.’ What do you 
mean by ‘ favor ’ 1 ” 

“ Nothing can be more simple, Monscigneur,” said the 
chevalier, with groat frankness “ For instance, when a 
husband remarks that his wife summons, from prefer- 
ence, such and such a man near her ; when this man is 
always to bo found by her side or in attendance at the 
door of her cari’iiige ; when that man is always found 
within reach of her hand ; when persons get together be- 
yond the reach of general conversation; when the bou- 
quet of the one is always of the same color as the ribbons 
of tlie other; wlien conccrt.s and supper-parties are held m 
the private apartments ; when a dead silence takes jilace 
as soon as the husband makes his appearance in his wife’s 
rooms ; and when the husband suddenly finds that he 
has as a companion the most devoted and the kindest of 
men, who a week before was with him as little as pos- 
sible, — why, then — ” 

“ Well, finish ! ” 

“Why, then, I say. Monseigneur, one possibly may 
get jealous. But all these details hardly apply ; for our 
conversation bad nothing to do with them.” 

The duke was evidently much agitated, and seemed 
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contending with himself. “ You have not told me,” ho 
at last remarked, “ why you absented yourself. A lit- 
tle w'hile ago you said it was from fear of intruding; 
you added, even, that you had observed a disposition on 
Madame’s part to encourage l)e G niche.” 

“ Ah, Monseigneur, I did not say that ! ” 

“ You did, indeed.” 

“ Well, if I did say so, I noticed nothing but what 
was very inoffensive.” 

At all events, you remarked something.” 

“You embarrass me, Monseignciir.” 

“What does that matter] Answer me ’ If you speak 
the truth, why should you feel embarrassed ^ ” 

“ I always speak the truth, Monseignour ; but I also 
always hesitate when it is a question of repeating what 
others say.” 

“Ah ! you arc repeating] It ajqiears that it is talked 
about, then ] ” 

“ I acknowledge that othcre have spoken to me on the 
subject.” 

“ AVho ] ” 

The chevalier assumed almost an angry air as he 
rejilied : “ Moiiseigneur, you are subjecting me to an ex- 
amination ; you treat me like a criminal at the bar. The 
rumors which touch a gentleman’s ears iii passing do not 
tarry there. Your Highness wishes me to magnify the 
rumor until it attains the importance of an event.” 

“ However,” said the duke, in great displeasure, “ the 
fact remains that you yourself withdrew on account of 
this report.” 

“ To speak the truth, others have talked to me of the 
attentions of M. de Guiche to Madame, — nothing more; 
perfectly harmless, I repeat, and, more than that, per- 
missible. But do not be unjust, Monseigneur, and do 
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not attacli an undue importance to it. It does* not 
concern you.” 

“ Gossip about M. de Giiiche’s attentions to Madame 
docs not concern me?” 

“No, Monseigneur; and what I say to you I would 
say to De Guiche himself, so little do I think of the 
court ho pays Madame. Nay, I would say it even to 
Madame herself. Only, you understand what I am afraid 
of; 1 am afraid of being thought jealous of the favor 
shown, when I am only jealous so far as friondshij) is 
concerned. I know your disposition ; I know that when 
you bestow your affections you become exclusively at- 
tached. Yon love Madame, — and who, indeed, would 
not love her 1 Follow me attentively as I proceed. 
Madame has noticed among your friends the handsom- 
est and most fascinating of them all; she will begin to 
influence you on his behalf in such a way that you will 
neglect the others. Your indifference would kill me; it 
is already bad enough to have to endure that of Madame. 
I have therefore made up my mind, Monseigneur, to 
give way to the favorite whose happiness I envy, even 
wliile I acknowledge my sincere friendship and sincere 
admiration for him. Now, do you sec anything to object 
to 111 this reasoning 1 Is it not tliat of a man of honor] 
Is my conduct that of a sincere friend ? Answer me, at 
least, after having so closely quest 'oned me.” 

The duke had seated himself, with his head buried in 
his hands and his hair dislievelled. After a silence long 
enough to enable the chevalier to judge of the effect of 
his oratorical display, Monseigneur rose, saying, “Come, 
be candid.” 

“ As I always am.” 

“ Very well. You know that we have already observed 
something respecting that mad fellow, Buckingham.” 
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Oil, do not say anytliing against Madame, Mon- 
suignf'iir, or I shall take my leave. What I do you go so 
far as to he suspicious of Madame 

“ Ko, no, Chevalier, I do not suspect Madame ; but, 
in fact, I observe — I compare — ” 

“Buckingham was a madman, Monscignenr.” 

“A madman about whom, however, you opened my 
eyes thoroughly.” 

“ No, no,” said the chevalier, quickly ; “ it was not I 
who opened your eyes, it was Do Guiche. Do not 
confound us, 1 beg ! ” and he began to laugh so harshly 
that it sounded like the hiss of an adder. 

“Yes, yes; I remember. You said a few words, but 
De Guiche showed the most jealousy.” 

“ I should think so,” continued the chevalier, in the 
same tone. “He was fighting for home and altar.” 

“What did you sayl” said the duke, haughtily, 
thoroughly roused by this insidious jest. 

“Am I not right, for is not M. do Guiche the first 
gentleman of your household 1 ” 

“Well,” replied the duke, somewhat calmed, “had this 
passion of Buckingham been remarked?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Very well. Do people say that M. de Guiche’s is 
remarked as much?” 

“ Pardon me, Monseigneur ; you are again mistaken. 
No one says that M. de Guiche entertains anything of the 
sort.” 

“ Very good.” 

“ You see, Monscigneur, that it would have been better, 
a hundred times better, to have left me in my retirement, 
than to have allowed yourself to conjure up, by the aid of 
any scruples which I may have had, suspicions which Mar 
dame will regard as crimes ; and she will be right too.” 

VOL. II. —24 
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“ What would you do 1 ” 

“ Act reasouably.” 

“In what way 1 ” 

“ I should not pay the slightest attention to the society 
of these now Epicureans ; and in that way the rumors 
will cease.” 

“I will see ; T will think it over.” 

“ Oh, you have tunc enough ! The danger is not great , 
and then, besides, it is not a question either of danger or 
of passion. It all arose from a fear of seeing your iriend- 
sbip for me decrease. From the very moment when you 
restore it to me with so kind an assurance, 1 have no longer 
any other idea in my head.” 

The duke shook his head, as if he meant to say, “ If 
you have no more ideas, I have, though.” 

The dmner-hour having arrived, the prince sent to in- 
form Madame of it, who returned a message to the eflect 
that she could not be present at the feast, but would dine 
ill her own apartment. 

“ That is not my fault,” said the duke. This morn- 
ing, having taken them by surprise in the midst of a 
musical assembly, I got jealous ; and so they are m the 
sulks with me.” 

“ We will dine alone,” said the chevalier, with a sigh , 
*‘I regret that De (luicbe is not here.” 

“ Oh, De CJuiche will not remain long in the sulks ; he 
is .1 very good-natured fellow'.” 

“ Monseigiieur,” said the chevalier, suddenly, “ an ex- 
cellent idea has struck me in our conversation just now. 
I may Iiave exasperated your Highness, and caused mmi 
some dissatisfaction. It is but fitting that 1 should uo 
the mediator. I will go and look for the count, and hiiug 
him back with me.” 

“ Ah, Chevalier, you are a good soul I ” 
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“You say that as if you were surprised.” 

“Well, you are not so tender-hearted every day.” 

“ That may be ; but confess that I know how to repair 
a wrong I may have done.” 

“ I confess that.” 

“ Will your Highness do me the favor to wait here a 
few minutes 1 ” 

“ Willingly ; be off, and I will try on my Fontainebleau 
costume.” 

The chevalier left the room, and called his attend- 
ants with the greatest care, as if he were giving tlicm 
various orders. All went off in different directions, but 
he retained his valet de chamh'e. “ Ascertain,” said he, 
“ and immediately too, whether M. de Quiche is not in 
Madame’s apartments. How can it be ascertained % ” 

“ Very easily, Monsieur the Chevalier. I will ask 
Malicorne, who will learn it from Mademoiselle do Mon- 
talais. I may as well tell you, however, that the inquiry 
will be useless; for all M. de Quiche’s attendants have 
gone, and he must have left with them.” 

“ Try to find out, nevertheless.” 

Ten minutes had hardly passed when the valet re- 
turned. He beckoned his master mysteriously towards 
the servants’ staircase, and showed him into a small 
room with a window looking out upon the garden. 
“What is the matter 1 ” said the chevalier; “why so 
many precautions 1 ” 

“ Look, Monsieur ! ” said the valet, “look yonder, under 
the walnut-tree ! ” 

“Ah I MmDieu!'' said the chevalier, “I see Mani- 
camp there. What is he waiting fori” 

“ You will see if you wait patiently. There, do you 
see now 1 ” 

“I see one, two, four musicians with their instruments, 
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and beliind them, urging them on, De Quiche himself. 
Wh.it IS he doing there, though?” 

” He is waiting until the little door of the staircase 
belonging to the ladies of honor is opened ; by tliat staii- 
case he will ascend to Madame’s apartments, where some 
new pieces of music arc going to be performed during 
dinner.” 

“ This is admirable that you tell me.’’ 

“ Is it not, Monsieur 1 ” 

“ Was it M. Malicorne who told you this?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ Ho likes you, then?” 

“No, Monsieur; it is Monsieur whom he likes.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because ho wishes to belong to his household.” 

“ Mordku / so ho shall. How much has ho given you 
for that ? ” 

“ The secret which I now dispose of to you, Monsieur.” 

“ And which I buy for a hundred pistoles. Take them.” 

“ Thank you, Monsieur. Look ! the little door opens ; 
a woman admits the musicians.” 

“ It is Montalais.” 

“ Hush, Monsieur ! Do not call out her name ; whoever 
says Montalais, says Malicorne. If you quarrel with the 
one, you will be on bad terms with the otlicr.” 

“ Very well ; I have seen nothing.” 

“And I,” said the valet, pocketing the purse, “have 
received nothing.” 

Tlie chevalier, being now certain that De Quiche had 
entered, returned to Monsieur, whom he found splendidly 
dressed ami radiant wu'th joy as w'cll as with licanty. “ I 
arn told,” he exclaimed, “ that the king has taken the 
sun as his device ; really, Monseigneur, it is you whom 
this device would bettor suit.” 
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" Where is De Guicho ? ” 

“ He cannot he foiiiui. He has fled, has evaporated 
entirely. Your scolding of this morning has scared him 
away. He could not be found in his apartments.” 

“ Bah ! the hare-brained fellow is capable of st'tting 
off post-haste to his own estates. Poor follow ! we 
will recall him. Come, let us dine now.” 

“ Monseigncur, to-day is a day of ideas ; 1 have 
another.” 

“ What is it 1 ” 

“ Monseigneur, Madame is angiy with you, and she 
has reason to be so. You owe her her revenge ; go and 
dine w’ith her.” 

“ Oh, that would be acting like a weak husband ! ” 

” No, like a good husband. The iirincess is no doubt 
wearied enough ; she will be weeping in her plate, and 
her eyes will get quite red. A husband who is the 
cause of his wife’s eyes getting red is an odious creature. 
Come, Monseigncur, come ! ” 

“ I cannot, for I have directed dinner to be served 
here.” 

“ Yet sec, Monseigncur, how dull we shall be ! I shall 
have a heavy heart because I know that Madame will be 
alone ; you, hard and savage as you wish to apjicar, will 
be sighing all the while. Take me with you to Madaine’s 
dinner, and that will be a delightful surprise. I am 
sure we shall be very merry. You were wrong this 
morning.” 

“Well, perhaps I was.” 

“ There is no peiha])s at all, for it is a fact.” 

“ Chevalier, Chevalier, your advice is not good.” 

“ Nay, my advice is good ; all the advantages arc on 
your own side. Your violet-colored suit embroidered 
with gold becomes you admirably. Madame will be still 
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more overcome by the man than by this handsome con- 
duct. Como, Mouseigneur ! ” 

“ You decide me ; let us go.” 

The duke left his room, accompanied by the chevalier, 
and went towards Madame's apartments. The chevalier 
hastily whispered to his valet, “ Be sure that there are 
some people before the little door, so that no one can 
escape in that direction. Run, run ! ” and he followed 
the duke to the antechambers of Madame's suite of 
apartments; and when the ushers were about to an- 
nounce tliem, the chevalier said, laughing, “ Do not stir 3 
his Highness wishes to give a surprise.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVT. 

MONSIEUR IS JEALOUS OF DE OEIOnE. 

Monsieur entered, the room abruptly, as those persons 
enter who mean well and think they confer iileasiirc, or as 
those do who hope to snrjirise some sccri't, — the melan- 
choly boon of jealous people. Aladamo, intoxicated by 
the first bars of the mi'sic, uas danem^ in the most un- 
restrained manner, leavinj^ unfinished the dinner which 
she had beoun. Her partner wais M. dc (imehe, who 
with his arms raised ami his e\es lialf closed w’as kneel- 
ing on one knee, like the Spanish dancers, with e}cs full 
of passion and with caressing gChtures. The |)rnices8 was 
danciug round him w'lth a resjiousive smile ami the same 
alluring seductiveness. Montalais stood by adminngl} ; 
La Valhcre, seated in a corner of the room, looked on 
thoughtfully. 

It is impossible to describe the effect which the pres- 
ence of Monsieur produced upon this happy company, 
and it would be just as impossible to describe the effect 
which the sight of their hajipiness jiroduccd ujion Philip. 
The Comte de Giiiche had no power to move. Madame 
remained in the middle of oiio of the figures, in a sus- 
pended attitude, unable to utter a word. I’he Chevalier 
de Lorraine, leaning back against the door-frame, smiled 
like a man in the very height of the frankest admiration. 
The' pallor of the prince and the convulsive trembling of 
his hands and limbs were the first symptoms that struck 
those present. A dead silence succeeded the sound of the 
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dance. The Chevalier do Lorraine took advauta^^^e of this 
interval to salute Madame and De (iiiiche lespeetivcly, 
affeetiii*; to ineliulo them both in his reverences, as though 
they were the master and mistress of the Loii.-ie. 

Monsieur then approached them, saying in a hoarse 
tone, “ I am delighted. I cnine here expecting to find 
you ill and low-sjiirited, and I see y<ju occupied in new 
aniusorncnts. Ileal ly, it is most fortunate. My house 
IS the merre^st in the \\orld ” 'fhen, turning towards 
De Cuielie, Count,” he said, ‘‘1 did not know you 
were so good a dancei.” And auain adelressing his wife, 
he said, with a hittciiiess of expression winch disguised 
his wrath, “Show a little iiioie eonsuh'rai ion for me, 
Madame! Whenever \ou intend to miiuoe yourselves 
licre, invite me; I am a pi nice ver\ nmch neglected.” 

])e Cuiche had now recovered his self possession , and 
with the sitinteil boldness which was natural to him and 
wliich so well beeume him, he said, “ Your Highness 
know's very well tliat iny \ery life is at your service, and 
whenever there is a ipiestioii i)r its Ix'dig needed, I am 
ready ; but to day, as it is only a ipiestion of dancing to 
music, 1 dance.” 

“ And you are perfectly right,” said the prince, coldly. 
“ l)ut, Madame,” he eoiitinued, do not observe that 

your ladies deprive me of my fiiends'^ M. de Cuiche 
does not belong to you, Madame, but to me. If you wish 
to dine without me, you have your ladies ; when I dine 
without you, I have my gentlemen. Do not rob me of 
everything.” 

Madame felt the reproach and the lesson, and the 
color rushed to her face. “ Monsieur,” she replied, “ I 
was not aware, when I came to the Court of France, that 
princesses of my rank were to be regarded as the women 
111 Turkey are, — I was not aware that w'c were not allowed 
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to see men ; bnt since such is your desire, I will con- 
form to it. Praj" do not hesitate, if you should wish it, 
to have my windows barred/* 

This repartee, which made Montalfiis and De 0 niche 
smile, rekindled the prince’s anger, no inconsiderable 
portion of which had alrcad 3 ' evaporated in words. 

“ Ver}’’ well,” he said, in a concentrated tone of voice, 
“tins IS the wa}^ in which I am resjiected in iny owui house.” 

“Moiiseigneur, Monseigneur !” murmured the chovaher 
in Monsieur’s oar, in siicli a manner that every one could 
observe that ho was endeavoring to calm him. 

“Come !” replied the duke, as his only answer, hurrying 
him away, and turning round with so hasty a movement 
that he almost ran against Madame. 

The chevalier followed his master to his own apart- 
ment, where the prince was tio sooner seated than he gave 
free rein to his fury. The chevalier raised his eyes to the 
ceiling, clasped his hands together, and said not a word. 

“ Give me your opinion ! ” exckuinod the prince. 

“ Upon what, Monseigiieurl ” 

“ Upon all that is taking jdace here.” 

“ Oh, Monscigneur, it is a very serious matter I ” 

“ It is aboniiiiahle ! I cannot live in this manner.” 

“ How unhappy all tins is ! ” said the chevalier. 
“We hoped to enjoy tranquillity after that madman 
Buckingham had left.” 

“ And this is worse.” 

“ I do not say that, Mon seigneur.” 

“ Yes ; but 1 say it, for Buckingham would never have 
ventured upon a fourth part of w hat we have just now 
seen.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“ To conceal one’s self for the purpose of dancing, and 
to feign indisposition In order to dine tHt-hrtHe*' 
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“ Oh, DO, no, Monseigneur ! ” 

“ Yes, oxulauued the prince, exciting himself like 
a self-willed child ; “ but I will not endure it any longer, 
1 must know what is going on.” 

“ Monseigiieur, an exposure - ” 

“By Heaven, Monsieur, am 1 to restrain myself when 
people show so little consideration for me Wait for me 
here, Chevalier, wait for me here ! ” The prince disap- 
peared in the next room, and inquired of the gentleman 
in attendance if the queen-mother liad returned from 
chapel. 

Anne of Austria felt that her happiness was now com- 
plete. Peace restored to her family, and the nation 
delighted with the presence of a young monarch who 
promised a grand administration ; tlie revenues of the 
State increased ; external peace assured, — everything 
seemed to presage a tranquil future for her. Her 
thoughts recurred now and then to that poor young 
man whom she had received as a mother and had driven 
away as a hard-hearted stepmother, and she sighed as 
she thought of him. 

8uddenly the Due d’Orleans entered her room. “Dear 
mother,” he excluiined, closing the doors hurriedly, 
“things cannot go on as they now arc.” 

Anne of Austria raised her beautiful eyes towards him, 
and w’ith an unmoved gentleness of manner said, “To 
what things do you allude 

“ 1 wish to speak of Madame.” 

“ Your wife I” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“I sujipose that silly fellow Buckingham has been 
writing a farewell letter to her.” 

“ Oh, yes, Madame ; of course, it is a question of 
Buckingham ! ” 
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“ Of whom else could it be, then 1 — for that poor fellow 
was, wrongly enough, the object of your jealousy, and I 
thought — ” 

“ My wife, Madame, has already replaced the Duke of 
Buckingham.” 

“ Philip, what are you saying? You arc speaking very 
heedlessly.” * 

“No, no. Madame has done so well that I am still 
jealous.” 

“ Of whom, in Heaven’s name 1 ” 

“ Is it possible that you have not remarked it? Have 
you not noticed that M. de Guicho is always in her 
apartments, always with her ? ” 

The queen clapped her hands together and began to 
laugh. “ Philip,” she said, “ your jealousy is not merely 
a defect, it is a positive disease.” 

“ \yhether a defect or a disease, Madame, I suffer 
from it.” 

“ And do you imagine that a complaint which exists 
only in your own imagination can be (‘ured ? You wish 
it to be said that you are right in being jealous, when 
there is no ground whatever for your jealousy.” 

“ Of course you will begin to say for this one what you 
said for the other.” 

“ Because, my son,” said the queen, dryly, “ what 
you did for the other, you are beginning again for this 
one.” 

The prince bowed, slightly annoyed. “ If I give you 
facts,” he said, “ will you believe me ? ” 

“If it regarded anything else but jealousy, my son, I 
would believe you without your alleging facts; but as 
jealousy is in the case, I promise you nothing.” 

“ Then this is just the same as if your Majesty were to 
order me to hold my tongue, and sent me away unheard.” 
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“ Far from it ; as you arc my son, T owe you a mother’s 
indulgence.” 

“Oh, say what you think, — you owe me as much in- 
dulgence as a madman deserves.” 

“ Do not oxa<rg(M-:itc, Philip, and take care how you 
represent your wile to me as a woman of a depraved 
mind — ” 

“ But facts, mother, facts ! ” 

“ Well, I am listening.” 

“ This morning, at ten o’clock, they were playing music 
in Madaine’s apartments.” 

“No harm in that, surely.” 

“ M. de (iiiichc was talking with her alone — Ah I T 
forgot to tell you that for a i^eek he has haunted her like 
a shadow.” 

“ If they were doing any harm, they would hide 
themselves.” 

“ Very good,” exc-laimed the duke, “ I expected you to 
say that. Fray, do not forget what you have just said. 
This morning, I say, I took them hj^ surprise, and showed 
my dissatisfaction m a very marked maimer.” 

“ Rely upon it, that is quite sufticient ; it was, perhaps, 
even a little too much. These young women easily take 
offence. To reproach them for an error they have not 
committed is sometimes almost the same as telling them 
they may do it.” 

“ Very good, very good ; but wait a minute. Do not 
forget what you have just this minute said, Madame, that 
this morning’s lesson ought to have been sufficient, and 
that if they had been doing what was wrong, they would 
have concealed themselves.” 

“ Yes, I said so.” 

“Well, just now, repenting of my hastiness of this 
morning and supposing that Guiche was sulking in his 
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own apartments, I went to pay Madame a visit. Can you 
guess what or wliom I found there 1 Another band of 
musicians, dancing, and Guichc himself, — he was con- 
cealed there.” 

Anne of Austria frowned. “ It was imprudent,” she 
said. “ What did Madame say 1 

“ Nothing.” 

“ And Guiche 1 ” 

“As much — oh, no! he stammered forth some im- 
pertinences.” 

“ Well, what is your opinion, ]Miili|) f ” 

“That I have been made a fool oi“; that Ibickmgham 
was only u prct<‘\t, and that the true culprit is (luiche.” 

Anne shrugged her shoulders. “Well,” she said, 
“what elsel” 

“I wish I)e Guiche to be disinis.scd from my house- 
hold, as Buckingham was; and I shall ask, the king, 
unless — ” 

“ Unless what 1 ” 

“Unless you, Madame, who arc so clever and so kind, 
will execute the commission yourself.” 

“ I shall not do it.” 

“ What, Madame ! ” 

“ Listen, Philip ! I am not disposed to pay people ill 
compliments every day ; I have some influence over young 
l)coi)le, but 1 cannot take advantage of it without risk of 
losing it altogether. Besides, there is nothing to prove 
that M. de Guielic is guilty.” 

“ lie has dis})! eased me.” 

.“ That is your own affair.” 

“Very well, I know what I shall do,” said the prince, 
impetuously. 

Anne looked at him with some uneasiness. “ What 
will YOU do?” she said. 
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“I will have him drowned in my reservoir the next 
time I find him in my apartments again.” 

Having launched this terrible threat, the prince ex- 
pected that his mother would be frightened out of her 
senses ; but the (lueeii was unmoved by it. “ Do so,” 
she said. 

Philip was as weak as a woman, and began to cry out, 
“Every one betrays me, no one cares for me; my 
mother even joins my enemies.” 

“ Your mother sees further in the matter than you do, 
and does not care about advising you, since you do not 
listen to her.” 

“ I will go to the king.” 

“ I was about to propose that to you. I am now ex- 
pecting his Majesty here, — it is the hour be usually pays 
me a visit ; explain tlje matter to him yourself.” 

81ie had hardly finislied when Philip heard the door of 
the anteroom open with some noise. He began to feel 
nervous. At tlie sound of the king’s footsteps, which 
could be heard upon the carpet, the duke hurriedly made 
his escape by a small door, leaving the gi'ound to the queen. 

Anne of Austria began to laugh, and was laughing 
still when the king entered. He came very affection- 
ately to inquire after the even now uncertain health of 
the queen-mother, and to announce to her that the 
preparations for the journey to Fontainebleau were com- 
pleted. Seeing her laugh, his uneasiness on her account 
diminished, and he addressed her in a laughing tone him- 
self. Anne of Austria took him by the hand, and in a 
voice full of playfulness, said, “ Do you know that I am 
proud of being a Spanish woman 1 ’* 

“ Why. Madame 1 ” 

“ Because Spanish women are worth more than English 
women at least.” 
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“Explain yourself.” 

“Since your marriage you have not, I believe, had a 
single reproach to make against the quuen.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“And you, too, have been married some time. Your 
brother, on the contrary, has been mari'ied only a 
fortnight.” 

“Weill” 

“ He is now finding fault with Madame a second time.” 

“ What ! Buckingham still 1 ” 

“ No, another.” 

“ Whol" 

“ De Guiche.” 

“ Really, Madame is a coquette, then 1 ” 

“ I fear so.” 

“ My poor brother,” said the king, laughing. 

“ You do not mind coquetry, it seems I ” 

“ In Madame certainly 1 do ; but Madame is not a 
Coquette at heart.” 

“ That may be, but your brother is excessively angry 
about it.” 

“ What does he want 1 ” 

“ He wishes to drown De Guiche.” 

“ That is a violent measure to resort to.” 

“ Do not laugh ! he is extremely irritated. Think of 
what can be done.” 

“ To save De Guiche 1 — certainly.” 

“Oh, if your brother heard you, he would conspire 
against you as your uncle Monsieur did against the king 
your father.” 

“No; Philip has too much affection for me for that, 
and I on my side have too great a regard for him. We 
shall live together on very good terms. But what is the 
substance of his request 1 ” 
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“ That you will prevent Madame from being a coquette, 
and De Guiche fiom being agreeable.” 

“ Js that all] My brother has an exalted idea of the 
rojal power. To reform a w'oman, to say nothing of 
reforming a man ' ” 

“ How will you set about it?” 

“ With a word to De Guiche, who is a clever fellow, I 
will undertake to convince him.” 

“ But Madame 1 ’’ 

'• That IS more difiicult , a word will not be enough. I 
will compose a homily. and preach it to lier.” 

There is no timi* to be lost.” 

‘‘ Oh, 1 will use the utmost diligence. There is a 
repetition of the ballet after dinner.” 

You will read her a lecture while you are dancing 1 ” 

“ Yes, Madame ” 

“You promise to convert her?” 

” I will root out the heresy altogether, either by 
convincing her or by extreme measures.” 

“ That IS all right, then Do not mix me up in the 
affair. Madame would never forgive me in her life ; and 
as a mother-m-law, I ought to try to live on good terms 
with my^ daughter-in-law.” 

” The king, Madame, will take all upon himself. But 
let me reflect.” 

“ What about ? ” 

“It would be better, perhaps, if I were to go and see 
Madame in lier own apartment.” 

” Would not that seem a somewhat serious step to 
take ? ” 

*'Yes; but seriousness is not unbecoming in preach- 
ers, and the music of the ballet would drown one half 
of my arguments. Besides, the object is to prevent any 
violent measures on my brother’s part, so that a little 
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precipitation ma^ be advisable. Is Madame in her own 
apartment 1 ” 

“I believe so.” 

“ Of what is my statement of grievances to consist ] ” 

“ In a few words, of the following : iiiiisio uninter- 
ruptedly ; Do Guiche^s assiduity ; suspicions of treason- 
able plots and practices.” 

“ And the proofs 1 ” 

“ There are none.” 

“Very well; 1 shall go at once to see Madame,” Tlio 
king turned to look in the mirrors at his costume, which 
was very rich, and at his face, which was as radiant .ind 
sparkling as diamonds. *• I suppose in) brother is kept 
a little at a distance,” he said. 

“Oh, fire and water cannot possibly be more uncon- 
genial ! ” 

“That will do. Permit me, Madame, to kiss your 
hands, — the most beautiful hands m France.’' 

“ May you be successful, Sue, — may ) ou be the family 
peacemaker ! ” 

“ I do not employ an ambassador,” replied Louis, — 
“which is as much as to say that I shall succeed.” He 
went out laughing, and carefully brushed his dress as lie 
went along. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE MEDIATOR. 

When the king made bis appearance in Madame’s apart- 
ment, the courtiers, whom the news of a conjugal scene 
had dispersed in the various rooms, began to entertain 
the most serious apprehensions. A storm, too, was brew- 
ing in that direction, the elements of winch the Chevalier 
de Lori*aiiie, in the midst of the different groups, was 
analyzing with delight, magnifying the weaker, and act- 
ing, according to his own wicked designs, in such a manner 
with regard to the stronger as to produce the most dis- 
astrous consequences possible. As Anne of Austria had 
said, the presence of the king gave a serious character to 
the eveut. Indeed, in the year 16G2 the dissatisfaction 
of Monsieur with Madame, and the king’s intervention 
in the private affairs of Monsieur, were matters of no 
inconsiderable moment. 

Therefore the boldest, even, of the associates of the 
Oomte de Guiche had been seen from the first mo- 
ment to hold aloof from him with a sort of fright ; and 
the count himself, infected by the general panic, retired 
to his own apartments alone. The king entered Ma- 
dame’s private apartment, acknowledging and returning 
the salutations, as he was always iu the habit of doing. 
The ladies of honor were ranged in a line on his passage 
along the gallery. Although his Majesty was veiy much 
preoccupied, he gave the glance of a master at the two 
rows of young and beautiful girlS| who modestly cast 
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down their eyes, blnshing us they felt the king's gaze 
upon them. One only uf the number, whose long hair 
fell in silken ringlets upon the most beautiful skin im- 
aginable, — one only was pale, and could hardly sustain 
herself, notwithstanding the hints which her companion 
gave her with her elbow. It was La Vallicrc, whom 
Montalais supported in that manner by wliispering some 
of that courage to her with which she herself was so 
abundantly provided. The king could not resist turning 
round to look at them again. Their faces, winch had 
already been raised, were again lowered ; but the only fair 
head among them remained motionless, as if all her remain- 
ing strength and intelligence had abandoned her. 

When he entered Madame’s room, Louis found his 
sister-in-law reclining upon the cushions of her boudoir. 
She rose and made a profound reverence, murmuring 
some words of thanks for the honor she was receiving. 
She then resumed her seat, overcome by a sudden weak- 
ness, — which was no doubt assumed, for a delightful col^ 
animated her cheeks, while her eyes, still red from a few 
tears she had recently shed, never had more fire in them. 
When the king was seated, and as soon as he had re- 
marked, with that accuracy of observation which charac- 
terized him, the disorder of the room and the no loss 
great disorder of Madame’s countenance, he assumed a 
playful manner, saying, “ My dear sister, at what hour 
to-day do you wish the repetition of the ballet to take 
place 1 ” 

Madame, shaking her charming head, slowly and lan- 
guishingly said : “ Ah ! Sire, will you graciously excuse my 
appearance at the repetition ? 1 was about to send to 
inform your Majesty that 1 could not attend to-day." 

*< Indeed 1 " said the king, in apparent surprise ; ** are 
you not well, Sister)'* 
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“ No, Sire.’* 

“ 1 will summon your medical attendants, then.” 

“ No, for they can do nothing fi>r my indisposition.” 

“ You alarm me.” 

“ Sire, I \^ ish to ask your Majestv’s })ermission to return 
to l^aigland,” 

The king started. “ llcturn to Kngland ! ” he said ; do 
you really sny wluit you mean, Madame ” 

“1 say it reluctantly'. Sire,” replied the granddaughter 
f>f Henry ]Y. firmly, her beautiful black ey'cs hashing. 
“1 regret to have to confide such matteis to y our Maj- 
esty ; but J feel myself too unhappy at your Majesty’s 
court, and 1 wish to return to my own family.” 

“ Madame, Madame ! ” exclaimed the king, approaching 
her. 

“ Listen to me, Sire ' ” continued the young w'oman, ac- 
quiring by degrees that ascendency over her interrogator 
which lier beauty and her energetic nature conferred. “ [ 
aril accustomed to suffering ; young as I am, 1 liavo al- 
ready suffered humiliation and have endured disdain, 
(di, do not contradict me, Sire ! ” she said, with a smile, 
d’he king colored. “ Then,” she continued, ” I have 
come to believe that God had called mo into existence 
with that ohjoct, — me, the daughter of a powerful mon- 
arch ; hilt since he could strike at the life of my father, 
lie might well strike at pride in me. I have suffered 
greatly ; I have been the cause, too, of my rnotlicr’s suf- 
fering much ; but 1 have sworn that if Providence should 
ever place me in a position of independence, even were it 
that of a workwoman of the lower classes who gains her 
bread by her labor, I would never suffer humiliation again. 
That day hr.s now arrived : I have been restored to the 
fortune due to my rsuk and to my birth ; I have as- 
cended again the steps of a tnrone; and 1 thought that in 
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allying myself with a French prince, I should find in him 
a relative, a friend, an equal ; but 1 perceive that 1 have 
found only a master, and I rebel, Sire. My mother shall 
know nothing of it ; you whom I respect, and whom I — 
love — ” The king started ; never had any voice so grat- 
ified his ear. *‘Yon, Sire, Isay, — who know all, since 
you have come here, — 3 ’ou will, fierhaps, understand me. 
If you had not come, 1 should have gone to y<ui. I wish 
for permission to depart without restraint. 1 leave it to 
your delicacy of feeling — to you, a man excellence — 
to exculpate and to protect me.” 

“My dear sister,” murmured the king, overpowered by 
this bold attack, “ have 3 'ou well reflected n[)on the enor- 
mous difficulty of the prt>ject you have conceived 1 ” 

“Hire, 1 do infl reflect, J fivl. Attacked, 1 instinctively 
repel tlie attack ; that is all.” 

“ (/onie, tell me, what have they done to you 1 ” said 
the king. 

'J'he princess, it wdl have been seen, by this peculiarly 
feminine iiianaMivre had escaped every reproach, and ad- 
vanced on her side a far more serious one ; from an ac- 
cused, she became the accuser. Tt is an infallible sign 
of guilt; but from this palpable fault all women, even 
the least clever of the sex, invariably know how to derive 
some means of attaining success. I’he king had forgotten 
that he had paid licr a visit in order to sa}-^ to her, “What 
have you done to my brother?” and that he was reduced 
to saying to her, “ What have they done to you 1 ” 

“ What have they done to me ? ” replied Madame ; “oh, 
one niust be a woman to understand it, Sire ! — they have 
made me weep ; ” and with a finger whose slendeniess 
and pearly whiteness were unequalled, she pointed to 
lier brilliant eyes swimming in tears, and again began to 
weep. 
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“I implore you, my dear sister," said the king, advanc- 
ing to take her waim and throbbing hand, which she 
surrendered to him. 

" In the first place. Sire, T was deprived of the presence 
of my brother’s friend. The Duke of Buckingham was to 
mo an agreeable, cheerful visitor, my own countryman, 
who knew my habits, — 1 will say almost a companion, so 
accustomed had we been to puss our days together, with 
our other friends, upon the beautiful piece of water at 
St. James’s.” 

“But, my sister, Villiurs was in love with you.” 

“A pretext! What does it matter," slie said seri- 
ously, “whether the Duke of Buckingham was in love 
with mo or not 1 Is a man in love so very dangerous for 
me 1 Ah, Sire, it is not suflicieiit fur a man to love a 
woman ; " and she smiled so tenderly and with so much 
archness that the king felt his heart beat and throb 
within his breast. 

“ At all events, if my brother were jealous 1 " inter- 
rupted the king. 

“ Very well, I admit that is a reason ; and the Duke of 
Buckingham was sent away accordingly.” 

“No, not sent away.” 

“ Driven away, expelled, dismissed, then, if you pre- 
fer it. Sire. One of the first gentlemen of Europe was 
obliged to leave the Court of the King of France, of 
Louis XIV., like a beggar, on account of a glance or a 
bouquet. It was little worthy of this most gallant court. 
But forgive me, Sire ; 1 forgot that, in speaking thus, I 
am attacking your sovereign power.” 

“ I assure you, my dear sister, it was not I who 
dismissed the Duke of Buckingham; I was very much 
charmed with him." 

“It was not you?” said Madame, cleverly; “ah, so 
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much the better ! ” and uhc emphasized the ^ so much 
the better *’ as if she had instead said, “ so much the 
worse.” 

A few minutes* silence ensued. Madame then resumed : 
“ The Duke of Buckingham having left, — I now know 
why and by whose means, — I thought I should have ro' 
covered my tranquillity ; but not at all, for all at once 
Monsieur finds another pretext, all at once — ’* 

“ All at once,’* said the king, playfully, “ some one else 
presents himself. It is but natural ; you are beautiful, 
Madame, and men will always love you.” 

In that case,” exclaimed the princess, “ I shall create 
a solitude around me, — which indeed seems to be \ihat 
is wished, and what is being prepared for me ; but no, I 
prefer to return to London. There I am known and ap* 
preciated ; I shall have friends without fearing that they 
may be regarded as my lovers. Shame ! it is a disgrace- 
ful suspicion, and unwortliy a gentleman. Monsieur has 
lost everything in my estimation, since he has shown me 
that he can be the tyrant of a woiniin.” 

“ Nay, nay ; my brother’s only fault is that of loving 
you.” 

“ Love me ! Monsieur love me ! Ah, Sire,” and she 
burst out laughing, “ Monsieur will never love any 
woman,” she said; “Monsieur loves liimself too much. 
No, unhappily for me. Monsieur’s jealousy is of the worst 
kind, — he is jealous without love.” 

“ Confess, however,” said the king, who began to be 
excited by this varied and animated conversation,— ** con- 
fess that De G niche loves you.” 

“Ah, Sire, I know nothing about that.” 

“You must have perceived it ; a man who loves betrays 
himself.” 

“ M. de Guiche has not betrayed himsell” 
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“My dear sister, you are defending M. de Quiche.” 

“ I, indeed 1 Ah, Sire, T only needed a suspicion from 
yourself to complete my wretciiedness.” 

“ No, Madame, no,” returned the king, hurriedly ; “do 
not distress yourself, — nay, you are weeping. Calm 
yourself, I implore you ! ” 

She wept, however, and large tears fell upon her hands. 
The king took one of her hands in his, and kissed the 
tears away. She looked at luin so sadly and with so 
much tenderness that his heart was melted. 

“ You have no feeling, then, for Dc Quiche ” he said, 
more disturbed than became his character of mediator. 

“ None, absolutely none.” 

“ Then I can reassure my brother in that respect ] ” 

“Nothing will satisfy him. Sire, Do not believe that 
he IS jealous. Monsieur has been badly advised by some 
one, and he is of an uneasy disposition ” 

“ He may well be so when you arc concerned,” said the 
king. 

Madame cast down her eyes, and was silent ; the king 
did so likewise, holding her hand all the while. His rao- 
iricntary silence seemed to last an age. Madame gently 
withdrew her hand, and fiom that moment she felt that 
her triumph was certain, and that the field of battle was 
her own. 

“ Monsieur complains,” said the king, diffidently, “that 
you prefer the society of private individuals to his own 
conversation and socict3\” 

“ Sire, Monsieur passes his life in looking at his face 
in the glass, and in plotting with the Chevalier dc Lor- 
raine all sorts of spiteful things against women.” 

“ Oh, you are going somewhat too far ! ” 

“I only say what is the fact. Do you observe for 
yourself, Sire, and you will see that I am right,” 
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** I will observe ; but in the mean time what satisfac- 
tion can I give my brother 1'* 

“My departure.” 

“You repeat that word ’ ” exclaimed the king, impru- 
dently, as if during the last ten minutes such a change 
had been produced that Madame would have had all her 
ideas on the subject thoroughly changed. 

“ Sire, I cannot be happy here any longer,” she said. 
“ M. do Guiche annoys Monsieur ; will ho be sent away 
too ? ” 

“If it be necessary, wdiy iiotl” replied Louis XIV., 
smiling. 

“Well, and after M. de Guiche, — whom, by the by, 
I shall regret, 1 warn you, Sire.” 

“Ah, you will regret himl” 

“ Certainly ; he is agreeable, ho has a great friendship 
for me, and he amuses me.” 

“Ah, if Monsieur were only to hear jou,” said the 
king, nettled, “ do you know, 1 wfuild not undertake to 
make it up again between you ; nay, I would not even 
attempt it.” 

“ Sire, can you even now prevent Monsieur from being 
jealous of the first comer 1 I know very well that M. de 
Guiche is not the first.” 

“Again I warn you that, as a good brother, I shall 
take a dislike to M. de Guiche.” 

“Ah, Sire,” said Madame, “do not, I entreat you, 
adopt either the sympathies or the dislikes of Monsieur ! 
Remain the king ; it will be far better for yourself and 
for every one else.” 

“ You jest most charmingly, Madame j and I can well 
understand how even those whom you attack must adore 
you.” 

“ And is that the reason why you, Sire, whom I had 
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regarded as my defeuder, are about to join those who 
persecute me?” said Madame. 

” I your persecutor 1 Iloaveu forbid ! ” 

“ Then,” she continued languishingly, “ grant me my 
request.” 

“ What do you wish ? ” 

“ To return to England.” 

“ Never, never I ” exclaimed Louis XIV. 

“ I am a prisoner, then 1 ” 

“ In France, yes.” 

“ What must I do, then 1 ” 

“ I will tell you, my sister. Instead of devoting your- 
self to friendships which are somewhat unsuitable, instead 
of alarming us by your retirement, remain always m our 
society, — do not leave us, let us live as a united family. 
M. de Guiche is certainly very agreeable ; but if at least 
we do not possess his wit — ” 

** Ah, Sire, you know very well that you are pretending 
to be modest.” 

“ No, I swear to you. One may bo a king, and yet feel 
that he possesses fewer chances of pleasing than many 
other gentlemen.” 

“ I am sure, Sire, that you do not believe a single word 
you are saying.” 

The king looked at Madame tenderly, and said, “ Will 
you promise mo one thing ? ” 

” What is it] ” 

“That you will no longer waste upon strangers in 
your boudoir the time which you owe us. Shall we 
make an offensive and defensive alliance against the 
common enemy ] ” 

“ An alliance ] With you, Sire ] ” 

“ Why not 1 Are you not a sovereign power 1 ” 

“ But are you, Sire, a very faithful ally 1 ” 
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“ You shall see, Madame.” 

“ And when shall this alliance begin 1 ” 

“ This very day.” 

I will draw up the treaty, and you shall sign it,” 

“ Blindly.” 

“ Then, Sire, I promise you wonders ; you are the star 
of the court, and when you make your appearance every- 
thing will be resplendent.” 

” Oh, Madame, Madame,” said Louis XIV., “you know 
well that there is no brilliancy which does not proceed 
from yourself, and that if 1 assume the sun as my device, 
it is only an emblem.” 

“Sire, you flatter your all}^ — therefore you wish to 
deceive her,” said Madame, threatening the king with 
her roguish finger. 

“ What ! you believe that I am deceiving you, when I 
assure you of my affection 1 ” 

« Yes.” 

“ What makes you so suspicious ? ” 

“ One thing.” 

“ What is it 1 I shall indeed be unhappy if I do not 
overcome one single thing.” 

“ That one thing in question, Sire, is not in your powder, 
not even in the power of Heaven.” 

“ Tell me what it is.” 

“ The past.” 

“ I do not understand, Madame,” said the king, pre- 
cisely because he had understood her but too well. 

The princess took his hand in hers. “ Sire,” she said, 
“ I have had the misfortune to displease you for so long 
a period that I have almost the right to ask myself to-day 
why you were able to accept me as a sister-in-law.” 

“ Displease me I You have displeased me 1 ” 

“ Nay, do not deny it, for X remember it well,” 
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“ Oiir alliance shall date from to-day,” exclaimed the 
king, with a warmth that was not assumed. “ You will 
not think any more of the past, will you ? I myself am 
resolved that I will not. T shall always remember the 
[(resent ; I have it before my eyes, — look ! ” and he led 
the princess before a mirror, in which she saw herself 
reflected, blushing and beautiful enough to overcome 
a saint. 

“ It is all the same,” she murmured ; “ it will not bo 
a very strong alliance.” 

“Must 1 swear] ” inquired the king, intoxicated by the 
voluptuous turn the whole conversation had taken. 

“ Oh, I do not refuse a good oath,” said Madame; “it 
has always the semblance of security.” 

The king knelt upon a footstool, and took hold of 
Madame’s hand. She, with a smile which a painter could 
not render and which a poet only could imagine, gave 
him both her hands, in which he hid his burning face. 
Neither of them could utter a syllabic. The king felt 
Madame withdraw her hands, caressing his face while she 
did BO, He rose immediately and left the apartment. 
The courtiers remarked his heiglitcnod color, and con- 
cluded that the scene had been a stormy one. The 
("hovalicr de Lorraine, however, hastened to say, “Nay, 
be comforted, Messieurs 1 his Majesty is always pale when 
ho is angry.” 
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CHAPTEE XXXVlli. 

THE ADVISERS. 

The king left Madame iu a state of agitation which it 
would have been difhcult even for liiiiiself to have ex- 
plained. It is impossible, iii fact, to explain the secret 
play of those strange syinpatlilrs which suddenly and 
apparently without ain^ cause are excited, after many 
3'cars passed in the greatest calmness and indifiercncc, 
by two hearts destined to love each other. Why had 
Louis formerly disdained, almiist hated, jMadainc'? Why 
did he now find the same woman so beautiful, so capti- 
vating; and why were his thoiiglits not only oeeiipied, 
hut still more why were they so oeenpied about her] 
Why, in fact, had Madame, whoso ejes and mind wore 
sought for in another direction, shown during the last 
wreck towards the king a semblance of favor which might 
encourage a hope of greater intimacy ] 

It must not be supposed that Louis proposed to him- 
self any plan of seduction. The tic which united Madame 
to his brother was, or at least w^aild seem to him, an 
insuperable barrier ; he w^as even too far removed from 
that barrier to perceive its existence. But on the down- 
ward path of those passions in which the heart rejoices, 
towards which youth impels us, no one can say where 
he will stop, — not even he who has in advance calcu- 
lated all the chances of success or failure. As for Ma- 
dame, her regard for the king may easily be explained ; 
she was young, a coquette, and ardently fond of inspiring 
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admiration. Hers was one of those buoyant, impetuous 
natures, which upon a stage would pass through coals of 
fire to obtain applause from the spectators. It was not 
surprising, then, that by a sort of progression, after hav- 
ing been adored by Buckingham and by De Guiche, who 
was superior to Buckingham, — even if it were only from 
that great merit so much appreciated by women, that is to 
say, novelty, — it was not surprising, then, v\o say, that 
the princess should raise her ambition to being admired 
by the king, who not only was the first person in the 
realm, but was one of the handsomest and wittiest men 
in it. 

As for the sudden passion with which Louis was in- 
spired for bis sister-iu-law, physiology would perhaps 
supply the explanation of it by some hackneyed common- 
place reasons, and Nature from some of her mysterious 
affinities. Madame had the most beautiful black eyes in 
the world j Louis, eyes as beautiful, but blue. Madame 
was laughter-loving and unreserved in her manners ; 
Louis, melancholy and discreet. Summoned to meet 
each other for the first time upon the grounds of interest 
and a common curiosity, these tw'o opposite natures were 
mutually influenced by the contact of their reciprocal 
contradictions of character. Louis, when he returned to 
his own rooms, acknowledged to himself that Madame 
was the most bew itching woman of his court. Madame, 
loft alone, delightedly thouglit that she had made a great 
impression on the king. Tliis feeling with her, however, 
must remain passive, while the king could not but act 
with all the natural vehemence of the heated fancies of 
a young man, and of a young man who has but to express 
a wish and it is executed. 

The first thing the king did was to announce to Mon- 
sieur that everything was quietly arranged, — that Madame 
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had the greatest respect, the sincerest afiection for him ; 
but that she was of a proud and sensitive character, and 
that her susceptibilities were so acute as to require very 
careful management. 

Monsieur replied, in the half-sour tone of voice which 
he generally adopted with his brother, tliat he could not 
very well understand the susceptibilities of a woman 
whose conduct might, in his opinion, expose her to cen- 
sorious remarks ; and that if any one had a right to feel 
wounded, it was he, Monsieur himself, to whom that 
right incontestably belonged. 

To this the king replied in a sharp tone of voice, which 
showed the interest he took m his sister-in-law, “ Thank 
Heaven, Madame is above censure.” 

“ The censure of others certainly, I admit,” said Mon- 
sieur; “but not above mine, I presume.” 

“Well,” said the king, “all 1 have to say, brother, is 
that Madame's conduct does not dc'serve .>oiir censure. 
She certainly is heedless and peculiar in her ways, but 
professes the best feelings, d'he English character is 
not always well understood in France, and the liberty 
of English manners sometimes surprises those who do 
not know the extent to which this liberty is due to 
innocence.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Monsieur, more and more piqued, “ from 
the very moment when your Majesty absolves my wife, 
whom I accuse, my wife is not guilty, and I have nothing 
more to say.” 

“ My brother,” replied the king, hastily, for he felt 
the voice of conscience murmuring softly in his heart 
that Monsieur was not altogether wrong, “ what I have 
said, and, above all, what I have done, was only for your 
happiness. I was told that you complained of a want of 
couhdeiice or attention on Madame's part, and I did not 
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wish your uneasiness to be prolonged any further. It is 
part of my duty to watch over your household, as over 
that of the humblest of my subjects. I have seen, there- 
fore, with the sincerest pleasure, that your apprehensions 
have no foundation.” 

“And,” continued Monsieur, in an inquiring tone, and 
fixing his eyes upon his brother, “ what your Majesty 
has discovered for Madame, — and I bow myself to your 
royal wisdom, — have you also verified it for those who 
have been the cause of the scandal of which I complain 1” 

"You are right, brother,” said the king; "I will 
consider that point.” 

These words comprised an order as well as a consola- 
tion ; the prince felt it to be so, and withdrew. As for 
Louis, lie went to seek his mother again ; for he felt that 
he hud need of a more complete absolution than that which 
ho had just received fioin his brother. Anne of Austria 
did not entertain for JNI. do Giiichc the same reasons for 
indulgence that she had had for liiiekingham. She pci- 
ceived, at the very first words lie pronounced, that Louis 
was not disposed to he severe, and she became so. It 
was one of the usual stratagems of the good queen, in 
order to succeed m ascertaining the truth. But Louis 
was no longer in his apprenticeship ; already for more 
than a year past he liad been king, and during that year 
ho had had time to learn how to dissemble. Listening 
to Anno of Austria in order to permit her to disclose her 
own thoughts, testifying his approval only by look and 
l)y gesture, ho became convinced, from certain profound 
glances and certain skilful insinuations, that the queen, 
so clear-sighted in matters of gallantry, had, if not 
guessed, at least suspected, his weakness for Madame. 
Of all his auxiliaries, Anne of Austria would be the most 
important to secure ; of all his enemies, Anne of Austria 
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would be the most dangerous. Louis therefore changed 
his niancruvres. He compLiined of Madame ; absolved 
Monsieur ; listened to what Ins mother had to sa}' of Do 
Guichc, as he had previously listened to what she laid 
had to say of lluckingham ; and tlien, when he saw’ that 
she thought she had gained a complete victory over him, 
he left her. 

The w'holc of the court, that is to say, all the favorites 
and more intiinatc associates, — and they were numerous, 
since there were already five masters, -- were assembled 
in the evening for the repetition of the ballet. T’his 
interval had been occupied by poor De ( Juiche in receiv- 
ing sundry visits. Among the number was one which 
he hoped for and feared to nearly an eijiial extent. It 
was that of the Chevalier de Lorraine. About three 
o’clock in tlie afternoon the chevalier entered De Cuiclie’s 
rooms. His looks were most assuring. Monsieur, he said 
to De (i niche, was in an excellent humor, and no one 
could say that the sliglitest elond laid passed across the 
conjugal sky. Tlesides, Monsieur was not one to hear 
ill-will. 

For a ver}’^ long time past, during his residence at the 
court, the C’hevalicr de Lorraine had decided that of the 
two sons of Louis XIII. Monsieur was the one wdio had 
inherited the father’s character, — an uncertain, irresolute 
character, impulsively good, evilly disposed at bottom, 
but certainly a cipher for his friends He had especially 
cheered De Guiche by pointing out to him that Madame 
would before long succeed m governing her husband, and 
that consequently that man would govern Monsieur who 
should succeed in influencing Madame. 

To this, De Guiche, full of mistrust and presence 
of mind, had replied, “Yes, Chevalier; but 1 believe 
Madame to be a very dangerous person.’’ 

VOL. II. — 26 
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“ In what respect ? ” 

“ In that she has perceived tliat Monsieur is not ver^ 
passionately inclined towards women.” 

“Quite true,” said the Chevalier de Lorraine, laughing. 

“ In that case Madame will choose the first one who 
appi caches, in order to make him the object of her pref- 
erence, and to bring back her husband by jealousy.” 

“ Deep I deep ! ” exclaimed the chevalier. 

“ But true ! ” replied De Cuiche. 

But neither the one nor the other expressed his real 
thought. De Quiche, at the very moment when he thus 
attacked Madamo’s character, mentally asked her forgive- 
ness from the bottom of his heart ; the chevalier, while 
admiring De Quiche’s penetration, led him blindfolded to 
the brink of the precipice. De Quiche then questioned 
him more directly upon the effect produced by the scene 
of the morning, and upon the still more serious effect 
produced by the scene at dinner. 

“ But I have already told you that they are all laugh- 
ing at it,” replied the Chevalier de Lorraine; “and 
Monsieur himself, first of all.” 

“ Yet,” hazarded De Quiche, “ I have heard that the 
king paid Madame a visit.” 

“Yes, precisely so. Madame was the only one who 
did not laugh, and the king went to her in order to 
make her laugh too.” 

“ So that — ” 

“ So that nothing is altered in the arrangements of 
the day.” 

“And is there a repetition of the ballet this evening T* 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Are you sure 1 ” 

“ Quite so,” returned the chevalier. 

At this moment of the conversation between the two 
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young men, Eaoul entered, looking full of anxiety. As 
soon as the chevalier — who had a secret dislike for him, 
as for every other noble character — perceived him enter, 
he rose from his seat. 

“ What do you advise me to do, then ? ” inquired De 
Guiche of the chevalier. 

“ I advise you to go to sleep with perfect tranquillity, 
my dear count." 

" And my advice, De Guiche," said Raoul, “ would 
be the very opposite." 

“ What is that ? " 

“ To mount your horse and set off at once for oue of 
your estates. On your arrival, follow the chevalier’s 
advice, if you like ; and what is more, you can sleep 
there as long and as tranquilly .as may be agreeable to 
you." 

“ What ! go away 1 " exclaimed the chevalier, feigning 
surprise ; “ why should De Guiche go away 1 ” 

“ Because — and you particularly cannot be ignor.aiit 
of it — because every one is talking about the scene which 
has passed between Monsieur and De Guiche.” 

De Guiche turned pale. 

“ Not at all,” replied the chevalier, “ not at all ; and 
yon have been wrongly informed, M. de Bragelonne.” 

" I have been perfectly well in formed, on the contrary, 
Monsieur," replied Raoul ; “ and the advice 1 give De 
Guiche is that of a friend." 

During this discussion De Guiche, somewhat shaken, 
looked alternately iirst at one and then at the other of 
his advisers. He inwardly felt that a gatne important 
in all its consequences for the rest of his life was being 
played at that moment. 

“ Is it not the fact,” said the chevalier, putting the 
question to the count himself, — " is it not the fact, De 
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Guiche, that the scone was not so stormy as M. le Vi- 
comte de Bragelonne seems to think Moreover, he was 
not himself there.” 

“ Monsieur,” persisted Raoul, “ stormy or not, it is not 
precisely of the soene itself that i am speaking, but of 
the consequences that may ensue. I know that Mon- 
sieur has threatened, and I know that Madame has been 
in tears.” 

Madame in tears ' ” exclaimed De Guiche, impru- 
dently clasping his hiuids. 

“Ah, indeed'” said the ehevalicr, laughing, “this is 
indeed a circumstance with which 1 was not acquainted. 
You are decidedly better informed than I am, M. do 
Rragelonne.” 

“And it is precisely because I am better informed 
than yourself, Chevalier, that I insist upon De Guiche’s 
leaving.” 

“No, no, once more I regret to differ from you, Mon- 
sieur the Viscount, but his tleparture is unnecessary. 
Why, indeed, should he leave? Tell us why!” 

“ The king ' ” 

“ TTic king ' ” exclaimed De Guiche. 

“ Yes ; 1 tell you the king has taken up the affair.” 

“ Bah ! ” said the chevalier; “ the king likes De Guiche, 
and particularly his father. Reflect that if the count wore 
to leave, it would be an admission that he had done some- 
thing which merited rebuke.” 

“Why so?” 

“No doubt of it , when one runs away, it is either from 
guilt or from fear.” 

“ Or because a man is offended because he is wrongfully 
accused,” said Brageloune. “ We will assign as a reason 
for his departure that he feels hurt and injured, — noth- 
ing will be easier j we will say that we both did our ut- 
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most to keep him, and you at least will not be telling an 
untruth. Come, Dc Guiolie, you are iuiioeent ; and being 
so, the scene of to-day must have wounded you. So set 
off, De Guiche ! be off ! ” 

“No, De Guiche, remain where yon ore,” said the 
chevalier, — “precisely as M. de Bragelonne luis put it, 
because you are innocent. Oikjc more, forgive me, Vis- 
count; but my opinion is the veiy i>ppoHito to your 
own.” 

“And you are at perfect liberty to inainlain il. Mon- 
sieur; but observe that the c\ile winch De Guiche will 
voluntarily impose upon liiin-iilf will be of short dur.itioii 
He can terminate it whenever he pleases, and returning 
from his voluntary o.xile, he will meet wnth smiles fiom 
all lips, while, on the contrary, the anger of the king may 
draw down a storm upon his head, the end of winch no 
one can foresee.” 

The chevalier smiled, and murmured to himself, “ Par- 
dieu / that is the very thing J wish ; ” and at the same 
time he shrugged his shoulders, — a movement which did 
not escape the count, W'ho dreaded, if he left the court, to 
seem to yield to ft feeling of fear. 

“ No, no ; I have decided,” he exclaimed. “Bragelonne, 
I stay.” 

“ I prophesy, then,” said Baoul, sadly, “ that misfor- 
tune will befall you, De Guiche.’' 

“ I, too, am a prophet, but not a prophet of evil ; on 
the contrary. Count, 1 say to you remain.” 

“Are you sure,” inquired Do Guiche, “that the repe- 
tition of the ballet still takes place 1 ” 

“Quite sure.” 

“ Well, you see, Raoul,” continued De Guiche, endeav- 
oring to smile, “ you see that the court is not so very sor- 
rowful, or so readily disposed to internal dissensions, when 
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danring is carried on with such assiduity. Come, ac- 
knowledge that,” said the count to Raoul, who shook his 
head, replying, — 

“ I have nothing further to any.” 

“ lint really,” inquired the chevalier, curious to learn 
from what source Raoul hud obtained his information, 
the exactitude of which he was inw^ardly forced to admit, 
“ you say you are well informed, Monsieur the Viscount. 
How can you be bettor informed than myself, who am one 
of the prince’s most intimate companions? ” 

“ Monsieur,” said Raoul, “ to such a declaration I sub- 
mit. You certainly ouglit to be perfectly well informed, 
1 acknowledge ; and as a man of honor is incapable of 
saying anything but what he knows to be true, or of 
speaking otherwise than what he thinks, I shall say no 
more, but confess myself defeated, and leave you in pos- 
session of the field of battle.” Whereupon Raoul, who 
now seemed only to care to bo left quiet, threw himself 
upon a large couch, while the count summoned his ser- 
vants to aid him in dressing. 

The chevalier, finding that time was passing away, 
wished to leave ; but he feared, too, that* Raoul, left alone 
with De Guiche, might yet influence him to change his 
resolution, lie therefore made use of his last resource. 
“Madame,” he said, “will be bnlliant; she appears to- 
night ill her costume of Pomona.” 

“ Ah, that is true 1 ” exclaimed the count. 

“ And she has just given directions accordingly,” con- 
tinued the chevalier. “You know, M. de Bragelonne 
that the king is to appear as Spring.” 

"It will be admirable,” said De Guiche; "and that is 
a better reason for me to remain than any you have yet 
given, because I am to appear as Autumn, and shall have 
to dance with Madame. 1 cannot absent myself without 
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the king’s orders, since my departure would interrupt the 
ballet.” 

“ I,” said the chevalier, “ am to be only a simple 
igypan; it is true that I am a bad dancer and my legs 
are not well made. Monsieur, an revoir/ D(» not loigct 
the basket of fruit which you are to offer to Poinoiia, 
Count I ” 

“ Oh, be assured,*” said De Guiche, enraptured, “T shall 
forget nothing." 

I am now quite certain that he will not go away," 
murmured the Chevalier de Lorraine to himself as he 
went out. 

Raoul, when the chevalier had left, did not oven at- 
tempt to dissuade his friend, for he felt that it would be 
trouble thrown aw'ay ; he merely observed to the count, 
in his melancholy and melodious voice : "You are enter- 
ing upon a most dangerous passion. Count. I know you 
well; you go to extremes m ever} thing, and she whom 
you love does so too. Admitting for an instant that she 
should come to love you — " 

"Oh, never ! ” exclaimed De Guiche. 

" Why do you say never 1 " 

“ Because it would be a great misfortune for both 
of us.” 

“ In that case, my dear friend, instead of regarding 
you as simply imprudent, I cannot but consider you as 
absolutely mad.” 

" Why ? ” 

"Are you perfectly sure — mind, answer me frankly 
— that you desire nothing of her whom you love 1 ” 

“ Oh, yes ; quite sure ! ” 

" Love her then at a distance.” 

" What 1 at a distance ? ” 

"Certainly; what matters being present or absent^ 
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since yon expect nothing from her] Love a portrait, a 
remembrance ! ’* 

Raoul ! ” 

“ Love a shadow, an illusion, a chimera ; love love 
itself, by giving a name to your ideal. Ah ! you turn 
away ; yoiir siTvants approach ; I shall say no more. In 
good or bad fortune, De Guiche, depend upon me.” 

“ Indeed I shall do so.” 

“ Very well , licit is all I had to say to you. Spare 
no pains in your iierson, De Guiche, and look your verv 
best. Adieu'” 

“ You \m 11 not be jiresent, then, at the rejietition of the 
ballet, Viscount f ” 

No ; I have a visit to pay m town. FareN\ell, De 
Guiche ! ” 

The reception was to take place in the king’s apart- 
ments. In the first ])lace, there were the qiiecna, then 
Madame, and a few ladies of honor who had been selected. 
A great number of courtiers, also carefully selected, 
occupied the time before the dancing 1 egan in convers- 
ing, as people knew how to converse in those times. 
None of the ladies who had received invitations appeared 
in the costumes of the /cfe, as the Chevalier de Lorraine 
had predicted ; but many conversations took place about 
tiie rich and ingenious toilets designed by different 
painters for the ballet of “The Demigods,” — for thus 
wore termed the kings and queens of whom Fontaine- 
bleau w^as about to become the ranthcon. Monsieur 
arrived, holding in his hand a drawing representing his 
character ; he still looked somewhat uneasy. He bowed 
most courteously and affectionately to the young queen 
and to his mother, but saluted Madame almost cava- 
lierly, and then turned upon his heel. This movement 
and his coldness of manner were observed by all. M. de 
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Guiche indenmified the princess hy a look of paBsionate 
devotion ; and it must be .Mdniittcd that Madame, as she 
raised her eyes, returned it to liim with usury. It ia 
unquestionable that De Giiicbe bad never looked so hand- 
some, for Madanie’s glance bad in some way li^lited up 
the features of the sou oftiic Manaduil de Grammout 

The king’s sister-in-law felt a storm mustciiii'r above 
her head ; she felt, too, that during the wbob* of the day, 
so pregnant with future events, she had acted unjustly, 
if not very treasonably, towards one who loved her with 
such a depth of devotion. The moment seemed to her 
to luive arrived for an acknowledgment to the poor victim 
of the injustice of the morning. Her heart spoke, and 
murmured the name of T)e (lUicbc ; the count was sin- 
cerely pitied, and accordingly gamed the victory over all 
others. Neither Monsieur nor the king nor the Duke 
of Buckingham was any Ioniser thought of; and T)e 
Guiche at that moment reigned without a rival. Mon- 
sieur also looked A^cry handsome; still he could not bo 
compared to the count. It is well known indei'd, all 
women say so — that a ATry wide ditference iiiA\ariably 
exists between the good looks of a lover and those of a 
husband. Besides, in the present case, after Monsieur 
had left, and after the courteous and affectionate recog- 
nition of the young queen and of the qin'cn-raother and 
the careless and indifferent notice of Madame, which all 
the courtiers had remarked, — all these incidents, wc Bay, 
in that combination ga\’e the lover the advantage over 
the huBbaiid. Monsieur was too great a personage to 
notice these details. Nothing is so certain as a well- 
settled idea of superiority to prove the inferiority of the 
man who has that opinion of himself. 

The king arrived. Every one looked for what mbriit 
possibly happen, in the glance which began to bestir the 
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«7orld, like the brow of Jupiter Tonans. Louis had none 
of his brother’s gloominess, but was perfectly radiant. 
Having examined a greater part of the drawings which 
were displayed for his inspection on every side, he gave 
his opinion or his criticism upon them, and in this 
manner rendered some happy and others unhappy by 
a single word. Suddenly his glance, which was smilingly 
directed towards Madame, detected the silent correspond- 
ence which was established between the princess and 
the count. He bit his royal lips, but when he opened 
them again to utter a few commonplace remarks, he said, 
advancing towards the queens : “ Mesdames, I have just 
been informed that everything is now prepared at Fon- 
tainebleau, in accordance with my directions.” A mur- 
mur of satisfaction arose from the dilferent groups, and 
the king perceived on every face the greatest anxiety to 
receive an invitation for the festivities. “I shall leave 
to-morrow,” he added. Whereupon there was the pro- 
foundest silence in the assemblage. ” And I invite,” said 
the king, finishing, “ all those who are now present to get 
ready to accompany me.” 

Smiling faces were now everywhere visible, with the 
exception of Monsieur, who seemed to retain his ill-humor. 
The difTcrent noblemen and ladies of the court thereupon 
defiled before the king, one after the other, in order to 
thank his Majesty for the great honor of the invitation. 
When it came to De Quiche’s turn, the king said, “ Ah, 
Monsieur, 1 did not see you.” 

The count bowed, and Madame turned pale. De 
Quiche was about to open his lips to express his thanks, 
when the king said, ” Count, this is the season for the 
second sowing of crops ; I am sure that your tenants in 
Normandy will be glad to see you upon your estate.” 

The king, after this cruel blow, turned his back to the 
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unhappy man, whose turn it was now to become pale ; 
he advanced a few steps towards the king, forgetting that 
his Majesty is never spoken to except in reply to ques- 
tions addressed. “ I have ])erhaps inisiindcrstood your 
Majesty,” ho stammered out. 

The king turned his head slightly, and with a cold and 
stern glance, which plunged like a sword relentlessly into 
the hearts of those under disgrace, rejieated, “ 1 said. 
Retire to your estates,” allowing every syllable to fall 
slowly one by one. 

A cold perspiration bedewed the count’s face ; his hands 
convulsively opened ; and his hat, wdiich he held between 
his trembling fingers, fell to the ground. Louis sought 
his mother’s glance, as though to show her that he was 
master; he sought his brother’s triumphant look, as if to 
ask him if he were satisfied with the vengeance taken ; 
and lastly, his eyes fell upon Madame. Rut the princess 
was talking and smiling with Madame de Noailles. She 
had heard nothing, or rather pretended to have heard 
nothing. The Chevalier de Lorraine looked on, also, with 
one of those looks of settled hostility which seem to give 
to a man’s glance the power of a lever when it raises an 
obstacle, wrests it away, and casts it to a distance. 

M. do Guiche was left alone in the king's cabinet, the 
whole of the company having departed. Shadows danced 
before his eyes. He suddenly broke through the fixed 
despair which overwhelmed him, and flew to hide himself 
in his own rooms, where Raoul still awaited him, confident 
in his own sad presentiments. 

“Well,” murmured the latter, seeing his friend enter, 
bareheaded, with a wild gaze and tottering steps. 

“ Yob, yes, it is true,” said De Guiche, unable to utter 
more, and falling exhausted upon the couch. 

“ And she I ” inquired RaouL 
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‘"She I” exclaimed his unhappy friend, as he raised hie 
hand, clinched m anger towards heaven. “ She I — ” 

“ What did she say and do 1 ” 

“She said that her dress suited her admirably, and 
then she laughed.” A fit of hysteric laughter seemed 
to shatter the nerves of the poor exile ; for he fell back- 
wards, completely overcome. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIX. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 

For four days every kind of enchantment brought to- 
gether in the maguiticeiit gardens of Fontainebleau had 
converted this spot into a place of delight. M. Folbort 
seemed gifted with ubiquity. In the morning there were 
the accounts of the prcMous night’s expenses to settle ; 
during the day, programmes, essays, enlistments, pay- 
ments. M. Colbert liad secured lour million livres, and 
disposed of them W'ith wise economy He was dis- 
mayed at the expenses winch m}thoh)gy involved; every 
wood-nymph, every dryad, did not coRt lc>s than a hun- 
dred livres a day. The dress alone amounted to three 
hundred livres. The expense lor powder and sulphur for 
fireworks amounted, every night, to a hundred thousand 
livres. Ill addition to these, tlie illuminations on the 
borders of the sheet of water cost thirty thousand livres 
every evening. The/e^rshad been magnificent; and C’ol- 
bert could not restrain his deliglit. Fiom tune to time 
he noticed Madame and the king setting forth on hunting 
expeditions, or preparing for tiie reception of dilferent 
fantastic personages, — solemn ceremonials, which had 
been extemporized a fortnight before, and in which Ma- 
danie’s sparkling wit and the king’s magnificence were 
equally displayed. 

For Madame, the heroine of the fete^ replied to the ad- 
dresses of the deputations from unknown races, — Gara- 
mautbians, Scythians, Hyperboreans, Caucasians, and 
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Patagonians, — who seemed to issue from the ground for 
the purpose of approaching her with their congratula- 
tions; and upon every representative of these races the 
king bestowed a diamond, or some other article of value. 
Then the deputies, in verses more or less amusing, com- 
pared the king to the sun, and Madame to Phmbe, the sun’s 
sister ; and the queen and Monsieur were no more spoken ' 
of than if the king had married Madame Henrietta of 
Kngland, and not Maria Theresa of Austria. The happy 
pair, hand in hand, imperceptibly pressing each other’s 
lingers, drank in deep draughts the sweet beverage of 
adulation, by which the attractions of youth, beauty, 
power, and love are eiibauccd. 

Every one at Fontainebleau was amazed at the extent 
of the influence which Madame had so rapidly acquired 
over the king, and whispered among themselves that Ma- 
dame was, in point of fact, the true queen ; and cer- 
tainly the king himself proclaimed it by his every 
tliought, word, and look. He formed his wishes, he drew 
his inspirations from Madame’s eyes, and his delight was 
unbounded when Madame deigned to snlilo upon him. 
And Avas Madame, on her side, intoxicated with the 
power she wielded, as she beheld every one at her feet 1 
She herself could not toll ; but what she did know was 
that she could frame no wish, and that she felt herself 
to bo perfectly happy. 

The result of all these changes which emanated from 
the royal will was that Monsieur, instead of being the 
second person in the kingdom, had in reality become the 
third. And it was now far worse than in the time when 
De Guiche’s guitars were heard in Madaroe’s apartments ; 
for then, at least. Monsieur had the satisfaction of fright- 
ening away those who annoyed him. But since the de- 
parture of the enemy, who had been driven away through 
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his alliance with the king, Monsieur had to submit to a 
burden heavier than his former one, but still very dif- 
ferent. Every evening Madame returned home quite 
exhausted. Horse-riding, bathing in the Seine, specta- 
cles, dinners under the leafy covert of the trees, balls on 
the banks of the grand canal, concerts. — all this would 
have been sufficient to kill, not a slight and delicate 
woman, but the strongest Swiss porter in the chd- 
teau. It is true that with regard to dancing, concerts, 
and promenades a woman is far stronger than the most 
robust son of the thirty cantons. But however great a 
woman's strength may be, there is a limit to it, and she 
cannot hold out long under such a system. As for Mon- 
sieur, he had not even the satisfaction of witnessing Ma- 
dame's abdication of her royalty in the evening, for she 
lived in the royal pavilion with the young queen and the 
queen-mother. As a matter of course, M. Ic Chevalier do 
Lorraine did not quit Monsieur, and did not fail to distil 
his drops of gall into every wound the latter received. 

The result was that Monsieur — who had at first been 
in the highest spirits, completely restored since Guiche’s 
departure — subsided into his melancholy state three 
days after the court was installed at Fontainebleau. 
Now it happened that one day about two o’clock in the 
afternoon Monsieur, who had risen late and had be- 
stowed upon his toilet more than his usual attention, — 
it happened, we repeat, that Monsieur, who had not heard 
of any plans having been arranged for the day, formed 
the project of collecting his own court, and of carrying 
Madame off with him to take supper at Moret, where he 
possessed a charming country-house. He accordingly 
went to the queens’ pavilion, and was astonished on en- 
tering to find none of the royal servants in attendance. 
Quito alone, therefore, he entered the rooms, — a door on 
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the left opening to Madaine’s apartment, the one on the 
right to the young queen’s. In Ins wife’s apartment 
Monsieur was informed by a sempstress who was working 
there, that every one had left at eleven o’clock to go and 
bathe in the Seine, that a grand fite was to be made of 
the expedition, that all the carnages had been brought to 
the park gates, and that they had all set out more than 
an hour before. 

“ Very good,” said Monsieur ; “ the idea is a good one. 
The heat is very oppressive, and 1 have no objection to 
bathe too.” 

He summoned his servants, but no one came. He sum- 
moned those ill attendance on ^ladamo, but everybody 
had gone out. He then went to the stables, where he 
w’as informed by a groom that there were no carriages of 
any description. He then desired that a couple of horses 
should bo saddled, — one for himself, and the other for 
his valet. The groom told him pohtel}' that there were 
no more horses. Monsieur, pale with anger, again went 
up to the queens’ apartments, and penetrated as far as 
Anne of Austria's oratoiy, where he perceived, through 
the half-opened tapestry -liaiigings, his young sister-in-law” 
on her knees before the queen-mother and apparently 
weeping. He had not been cither seen or heard. He 
cautiously approached the opening and listened, the sight 
of so much grief having aroused his curiosity. Not only 
was the young queen weeping, but she was complaining 
also. “ Yes,” she said, “the king neglects me ; the king 
devotes himself to pleasures and amusements only, in 
which I have no share.” 

“ Patience, patience, my daughter ! ” said Anne of Aus- 
tria, in Spanish ; and then, also in Spanish, added some 
words of advice which Monsieur did not understand. 
The queen replied by accusations, mingled with sobs and 
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tears, among which Monsieur often distinguished the 
word hanosy which Maria Theresa emphasized with spite- 
ful anger. 

“The baths/' said Monsieur to himself, — “ it seems it 
is the baths that have put her out , ” and ho endeavored 
to put together the disconnected phrases which ho had 
been able to understand from time to time. It was easy 
to see that the queen was complaining bitterly, and that, 
if Anne of Austria did not console her, she at least en- 
deavored to do so. Monsieur was afraid to be detected 
listening at the door, and he therefore adopted the expe- 
dient of coughing. The two queens turned round at the 
sound, and Monsieur entered. 

At the sight of the prince the young queen rose pre- 
cipitately and dried her tears. Monsieur knew the people 
he had to deal with too well to ask questions, and was 
naturally too polite to remain silent ; and he accordingly 
saluted them. The queen-mother smiled pleasantly at 
him, saying, “ AVhat do you want, my son '( “ 

“ II — nothing,” stammered Monsieur; “I was looking 
for — ” 

“ Whom ? ” 

“ I was looking for Madame.” 

“ Madame is at the baths.” 

“ And the king 1 said Monsieur, in a tone which 
made the queen tremble. 

“ The king also, and the whole court as well/’ replied 
Anne of Austria. 

“Without you, Madame 1” said Monsieur. 

“Oh! I,” said the young queen, — “I frighten all those 
who amuse themselves.” 

“ And I, too. It seems,” said Monsieur. 

Anne of Austria silently made a sign to her daughteit^ 
in law, who withdrew weeping. 

TOL. II. —27 
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Monsieur's brows contracted as he remarked, What 
a cheerless house I What do you think of it, mother]" 

“ Why, no ; everybody here is pleasure-hunting.'* 

** Yes, indeed ; that is the very thing which makes 
those dull who do not care for pleasure." 

“ In what a tone you say that, my dear Philip ! ** 

“ Upon my word, Madame, I speak as I think." 

“ Explain yourself. What is the matter ] " 

“Ask my sister-iu law, rather, who just now was re- 
lating all her grievances to you." 

“ Her grievauces ! What — ” 

“ Yes, I was listening, — accidentally, I confess, but 
still I listened, — so that I luard only too well my sister 
complain of those famous baths of Madame — " 

“ What folly ! ” 

“No, no, no ; people are not always foolish when they 
weep. The queen said banos ; docs not that mean 
baths 1" 

“ I repeat, my son," said Anne of Austria, “ that your 
sister-in-law is most childishly jealous.” 

“ In that case, Madame,” replied the prince, “ I too 
must with great humility accuse myself of possessing the 
same defect which she has.” 

“ You also, my son ] ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Are you too really jealous of these baths]” 

“ And why not, Madame, wdien the king goes to the 
baths with my wife, and does not take the queen 1 Why 
not, when Madame goes to the baths with the king, and 
does not do me the honor to tell mo of it 1 And you 
require my sister-in-law to be -satisfied, and require me 
to be satisfied too.” 

“But, my dear Philip,” said Anne of Austria, “you 
are raving. You have driven the Duke of Buckingham 
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away ; you have had M. de Guiche exiled ; do you now 
wish to send the king away from Fontainebleau ? ” 

“ I do not pretend to anything of the kind, Madame,” 
said Monsieur, bitterly ; “ but at least I can withdraw, 
and 1 shall do so.” 

“ Jealous of the king, — jealous of your brother 1” 
“Yes, Madame, I am jealous of the king, — of my 
own brother ; and very jealous too.” 

“ Really, Monsieur,” exclaimed Anne of Austria, af- 
fecting to be indignant and angry, “ I begin to believe 
that you are mad, and a sworn enemy to my repose ! I 
therefore abandon the place to you, for I have no means 
of defending myself against such wild conceptions.” 

She arose and left Monsieur a prey to a furious fit of 
passion. He remained for a moment completely bewil- 
dered ; then, recovering himself in order completely to re- 
gain his strength, he again wont to the stables, found the 
groom, once more asked him for a carriage or a horse, 
and upon his replying that there was neither the one 
nor the other, snatched a long whip from the hand of a 
stable-boy and began to pursue the j)oor devil of a groom 
all round the servants’ courtyard, whipping him all the 
W’hile in spite of his cries and his excuses ; then, quite 
out of breath, covered with perspiration, and trembling 
in every limb, he returned to his own apartments, broke 
in pieces his most beautiful specimens of porcelain, and 
then got into bed, booted and spurred us he was, crying 
out for help. 
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CHAPTER XU 

THE HATH. 

At Valvins, beneath the impcnotnihle shade of flowering 
osiers and willows, which, as thov bent down their green 
heads, dipped the extremities of tlieir branches in the 
bine waters, a long and flat bottomed boat with ladders 
covered with long blue curtains served as a refuge for 
the bathing Dianas, who, ;is tliev left the water, were 
watched by twenty plumed Aetieons, who eagerly and 
full of desire galloped up and down tlie moss-grown and 
sweet-smelling banks of the river. But Diana herself — 
oven the modest lliana, clothed in her long chlamys — 
was less chaste, less impenetrable, than Madame, young 
and beautiful as the goddess herself. For, notwithstand- 
ing the fine tunic of the huntress, her round and white 
knee could be seen, and notwitbstanding the sonorous 
quiver, her brown shoulders could be detected ; whereas 
in Madame’s case a long white veil enveloped her, wrap- 
ping her round and round a hundred times as she re- 
signed herself into the hands of her female attendants, 
and thus was rendered inaccessible to the most indiscreet 
as well as to the most penetrating gaze. When she 
ascended the ladder, the poets who were present, — and 
all were poets when Madame was the subject of discus- 
sion, — the tiventy poets w'ho were galloping about 
stopped and with one voice exclaimed that pearls, and 
not drops of winter, were falling from her person, to be 
lost again in the happy river. The king, the centre of 
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these efFusioiis and of this homage, imposed silence upon 
those expatiators, whose raptures were inexhaustible, and 
rode away for fear of olfendiiig even under the silken cur- 
tains the modesty of the woiuan and the dignity of the 
princess. A great blank thereupon ensued in the scene, 
and a perfect silence in the boat. From the nioveraeuts 
on board — from the fluttcrings and agitations of the cur- 
tains — the goings to and fio of the female attendants 
engaged in their duties could he gues'^eil 

The king smilingly listened to the eoiivers.ition of the 
gentlemen around him, but it could easily be perceived 
that he gave but little if any al tent ion to tlieir ivniarks. 
In fact, hardly had the sound of tlie rings sliding along 
the curtain-rods announced that Madame was dressed 
and that the goddess was about to make her uppear.iiice, 
than the king, retunniig to his former jio.sL immediately, 
and running quite close to the iiver-biink, gave the sig- 
nal for all those to approach whose attendance or pleasure 
summoned them to Madame’s side. Tlie jmges hurried 
forward, conducting the led horses , the carriages, which 
had remained sheltered under the trees, advanced towards 
the tent, followed by a crowd of servants, bearers, and 
female attendants, who wdide their masters had been 
bathing liad mutually exchangeil their own observations, 
their critical remarks, and the discussion of matters of 
interest, — the fugitive journal of that period, of which 
no record is preserved, not even by the waters, the 
mirror of individuals, echo of conversations, — witnesses 
whom Heaven has hurried into immensity as he has 
hurried the actors themselves into eternity. 

All this crowd of people swarming upon the banks of 
the river, without reckoning the groups of peasants at- 
tracted by their anxiety to see the king and the princess, 
occasioned for many minutes the most disorderly but tlie 
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most agreeable confusion imagiiiiiblo. The king dis- 
mounted from his horse, — a movement which was imi- 
tated by all the courtiers, — and offered his hand to 
Madame, whose rich riding-habit displayed her elegant 
figure, which was set off to great advantage by that 
garment, made of fine woollen cloth embroidered with 
silver. Her hair, still damp, and blacker than jet, hung 
in heavy masses upon her white and delicate neck. Joy 
and health sparkled in her beautiful eyes ; composed, 
and yet full of energy, she inhaled the air in deep 
draughts under the embroidered parasol which was 
borne by one of her pages. Nothing could l>e more 
charming, more graceful, more poetical, than these two 
figures buried under the rose-colored shade of the para- 
sol, — the king, whose white teeth were disjdayed in con 
tinual smiles; and Madame, whose black eyes sparkled 
like two carbuncles in the glittering reflection of the 
changing hues of the silk. 

When Madame approached her horse, — a magnificent 
Andalusian pacer of spotless white, soincwdiat heavy, per- 
haps, but with a spirited and slender head, in which the 
mixture so happily combined of Arabian and Spanish 
blood could be readily traced, and wdiose long tail swept 
the ground, — and affected difficulty in mounting, the 
king took her in his arms in such a maimer that Ma- 
dame’s arm was clasped like a circlet of fire around the 
king’s neck. Louis, as he withdrew, involuntarily touched 
with his lips the arm, which was not withheld, and the 
princess having thanked her royal equerry, every one 
sprang to his saddle at once. The king and Madame 
drew aside to allow the carriages, the outriders, and run- 
ners to pass by. A fair proportion of the cavaliers, re- 
leased from the restraint which etiquette had imposed 
on them, gave the rein to their horses, and darted after 
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the carriages which bore the maids of honor, as blooming 
as so manj Orcades around Diana ; and the whirlwind, 
laughing, chattering, and noisy, passed onward. 

The king and Madame kept their horses in hand at 
a foot-pace. Behind his Majesty and the princess his 
sister-in-law, certain of the courtiers — cither seriously 
disposed, or anxious to be within reach or under the eyes 
of the king — followed at a respectful distance, restrain- 
ing their impatient horses, regulating their pace by the 
steeds of the king and Madame, and abandoned them- 
selves to all the delight and gratification which is to be 
found in the conversation of clever ])eople, who can with 
perfect courtesy utter a thousand of the most atrocious 
aspersions on their neighbors. In their stifled laughter 
and in the little reticences of their sardonic humor. Mon- 
sieur, the poor absentee, w'as not spared. But they 
pitied and bewailed greatly the fate of De Cl niche; and 
it must be confessed that their compassion, so far as he 
was concerned, was not misplaced. 

Meanwhile the king and Madame, having breathed 
their horses, and repeated a hundred times over such 
remarks as the courtiers, who made them talk, had sug- 
gested to them, set off at a hand-gallop, and the shady 
avenues of the forest resounded to the heavy footfall of 
the mounted party. To the murmured conversations — 
to the remarks made in the character of confidential com- 
munications, and to the observations exchanged as it were 
mysteriously — succeeded the loudest bursts of laughter; 
from the very outriders to royalty itself merriment 
seemed to spread. Every one began to laugh and to 
ciy out. The magpies and the jays flew away, uttering 
their guttural cries, beneath the waving arches of the 
oaks ; the cuckoo stayed his monotonous cry in the 
recesses of the forest; the chaffinches and tomtits flew 
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away in clouds ; while the roebucks and the fallow-deer 
boundod awa^’, terrified, into the midst of the thickets. 
This erod’d, spreading vtidoly joy, confusion, and light 
wherever it passcrl, was preceded, it may be said, to the 
chateau by its own clamor. 

As the king and Madame entered the village, they were 
both received by the general acclamations of the crowd. 
Madame hastened to look for Monsieur, for she instinc- 
tively understood that he had lieen far too long kept 
from sharing in this enjoyment. The king went to re- 
join the queens ; he knew he owed them — one especially 
— a compensation for his long absence. But Madame 
was not admitted to Monsieur’s apartments, and she w’as 
informed that Monsieur was asleep. The king, instead 
of being met by Maria Tlicresa smiling, as was usual with 
her, found Anne of Austria m the gallery, watching for 
his return, who advanced to meet liim, and taking him 
by the hand led him to lier own iipartnient. No one 
ever knew what they said to each other, or rather what 
the qucen-inother said to Louis XIV. , but it certainly 
might easily be guessed from the annoyed expression of 
the king’s face as he came away from that interview. 

lint we, whose mission it is to interpret all things, as 
it is also to communicate our interpretations to our 
readers, — w’c should fail in our duty, if w'e were to leave 
them in ignorance of the result of this interview. It will 
be found suificieiitly detailed — at least we hope so — in 
the following chapter. 
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CllAPTKK XLI. 

THE BUTTERPIiY-CHASB. 

The king, on retiring to his apartments to give some di- 
leutions and to arrange bis ideas, found on his toilet-glass 
t\ small note, the handwriting of which seemed disguised. 
]{c opened it and read . “ Come quickly ! I have a thou- 
sand things to say to you.” The king and Madame had 
not been separated a sufficiently long time for these thou- 
sand things to be the result of the three thousand which 
they had been saying to each other during the journey 
which separated Valvius from Fontainebleau. The con- 
fused and hurried character of the note, too, gave tlie king 
a great deal to reflect upon. He occujiiod himself but 
slightly wMth his toilet, and set off to pay his visit to 
Madame. The princess, who did not wish to have the 
appearance of expecting him, had gone into the gardens 
with all her ladies. When the king was informed that 
Madame had loft her apartments to go out for a walk, 
he collected all the gentlemen he could And at hand, and 
invited them to follow him to the gardens. Madame was 
engaged in chasing butterflies on a largo lawn bordered 
with heliotrope and fl iwermg broom. She was looking 
on, as the most adventurous and youngest of her ladies 
ran to and fro, and with her back turned to the hedge very 
impatiently awaited the arrival of the king, to whom she 
had given the rendezvous The sound of many feet upon 
the gravel-walk made her turn round. Louis XIV. was 
li^rchcaded \ be had struck down w^ith his cane a |ieacock- 
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butterfly, which M. de Saint-Aignan had picked up from 
the grass quite stunned. 

You see, Madame/* said the king, as he approached 
her, “ that I too am hunting for you ; ” and then, turn- 
ing to the gentlemen who formed his retinue, said, “ Mes- 
sieurs, see if each of you cannot obtain as much for these 
ladies,” — a remark which was a signal for all to retire. 
And thereupon a curious spectacle might be observed : 
old and corpulent courtiers ran after butterflies, losing 
their hats as they ran, and with their raised canes cutting 
down the myrtles and the furze, as they would have cut 
down the Spaniards. 

The king offered Madame his arm, and they both se- 
lected, as a centre of observation, a bench with a roofing 
of moss, — a kind of hut roughly designed by the modest 
genius of some gardener who had introduced the pictu- 
resque and the fanciful amid the formal style of garden- 
ing of that period. This sheltered retreat, covered with 
nasturtiums and climbing roses, screened a bench without 
a back; so that the spectators within, insulated in the 
middle of the lawn, saw and were seen on every side, but 
could not be heard, without perceiving those who might 
approach for the purpose of listening. Seated thus, the 
king made a sign of encouragement to the hunters ; and 
then, as if he were engaged with Madame in a disser- 
tation upon the butterfly, which he had thrust through 
with a gold pin and fastened on his hat, said to her, 
** How admirably we are placed here for conversation ! ” 

“Yes, Sire, for I wished to be heard by you alone, and 
yet to be seen by every one.** 

“ And I also,'* said Louis. 

“ My note surprised you 1 ** 

“ Terrified me, rather. But what I have to tell you is 
more important/* 
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“ Oh, DO, indeed ! Do you know that Monsieur has 
closed his door against mel" 

« Why so 1” 

“ Can you not guess why 1 ** 

Ah, Madame ! in that case we have both the same 
thing to say to each other ’* 

“ What has happened to you, then ? 

You wish me to begin 1 ** 

** Yes, for I have told you all.” 

Well, then, as soon as I returned, I found my mother 
waiting for me, and she led me away to her own 
apartments.” 

“ Oh ! the queen-mother ? ” said Madame, with some 
anxiety ; ” that is serious.” 

” Indeed it is, for this is what she told me — But in the 
first place allow me to preface what I have to say with one 
remark. Has Monsieur ever spoken to you about me 1 ** 

“ Often." 

” Has he ever spoken to you about his jealousy 1 ” 

“ Oh, more frequently still ! ” 

“ Of his jealousy of me I” 

“No, but of Buckingham and De Quiche.” 

“Well, Madame, Monsieur’s present idea is to be 
jealous of myself.” 

“Really,” replied the princess, smiling archly. 

“And it really seems to me,” continued the king, 
“ that we have never given any ground — ” 

“ Never ! at least I have not. But how did you learn 
about Monsieur's jealousy 1 ” 

“ My mother represented to me that Monsieur en- 
tered her apartments like a madman ; that he uttered a 
thousand complaints against you, and — forgive me for 
saying it — against your coquetry. It appears that Mon- 
Qieur indulges in injustice too.” 
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“You are very kind, Sire.** 

“ My mother reassured him ; but he pretended that 
people reassure him too often, and that he had had quite 
enough of it.” 

“ Would it not be better for him not to make himself 
uneasy in any way 1 ” 

“ The very thing I said.” 

“ Confess, Sire, that the world is very wicked. Is it 
possible that a brother and sister cannot converse to- 
gether, or take pleasure in each other’s society, without 
giving rise to remarks and suspicions 1 For indeed, Sire, 
we are doing no harm, and have no intention of doing 
any;” and she looked at the king with tliat proud and 
provoking glance which kindles desire in the coldest and 
wisest of men. 

“ No,” sighed Louis ; “ that is true.” 

“ Know well, Sire, that if this were to continue, I 
should be obliged to make a disturbance. Do you decide 
upon our conduct, and say whether it lias, or has not, 
been perfectly correct.” 

“ Oh ! certainly, — perfectly correct.” 

“ Often alone together, — for we delight in the same 
things, — we might possibly be led away into error, but 
have we done so ? I regard you as a brother, and nothing 
more.” The king frowned. She continued . “ Your hand, 
which often meets my own, does not excite in me that 
e^itation and emotion which lovers, for instance — ” 

“Enough," said the king, in torture, — “enough, I 
entreat you! You have no pity, — you are killing 
me.” 

“ What is the matter 1 ” 

“ In fact, then, you distinctly say that you experience 
nothing when near me.” 

“ Qh, Sire ! I do not say that, — my afTection — ” 
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“ Enough, Henrietta, I again entreat you ! If you be* 
lieve me to be marble, as you are, undeceive yourself.” 

** I do not understand you.” 

“ Very well,” sighed the king, casting down his eyes. 
“ And so our meetings, the pressure of each other’s hands, 
the looks we have exchanged — Yes, yes; you arc right, 
and I understand your meaning ; ” and he buried his face 
in his hands. 

“ Take care, Sire ! ” said Madame, hurriedly ; “ hero is 
M. de Saint-Aignan looking at you.” 

“ Of course,” said Louis, angrily ; “ never even the 
shadow of liberty, never any sincerity in my intercourse 
with any one ! I ini.agiiie I have found a friend, and he 
is nothing but a spy ; a dearer friend, and she is only 
a — sister ! ” 

Madame was silent, and cast down her eyes. “ My 
husband is jealous,” she murmured, in a tone whose 
charm and sweetness could not be equalled. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed the king, suddenly, “you are right.” 

“ You see,” she said, looking at him in a manner that 
pet his heart on fire, “ you are free, you are not suspected : 
the peace of your house is not disturbed.” 

“ Alas I as yet you know nothing, for the queen is 
jealous.” 

“ Maria Theresa ! ” 

"Perfectly mad with jealousy! Monsieur's jealousy 
arises from hers. She was weeping and complaining to 
my mother, and was reproaching us for those bathing- 
parties, so pleasant to me.” 

“ And me too,” answered Madame by a look. 

"When suddenly,” continued the king, “Monsieur, 
who was listening, heard the word hanos, which the 
queen pronounced with some degree of bitterness; that 
awakened his attention. He onlered the room, looking 
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quite wild, broke into the conversation, and began to 
quarrel with my mother so bitterly that she was obliged 
to escape from his presence ; so that while you have a 
jealous husband to deal with, I shall have perpetually 
present before me an inexorable spectre of jealousy, with 
swollen eyes, a cadaverous face, and sinister looks.” 

“ Poor king ! ” murmured Madame, letting her hand 
lightly brush against that of Louis. 

Louis retained her hand in his ; and in order to press 
it without exciting suspicion in tlie spectators, who were 
not so much taken up with hunting the butterflies that 
they could not hunt for news and sock to learn some 
secret from the interview of the king and Madame, he 
placed the dying butterfly before his sister-in-law, and 
both bent over it as if to count the thousand eyes on 
its wings or the particles of golden dust which covered 
it. But neither of them spoke; ho\\evor, tlieir hair 
mingled, their breath united, and their hands feverishly 
throbbed in each other’s grasp. Five minutes passed by 
in this manner. 
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CHAPTEE XLIT. 

WHAT WAS CAUGHT IN CHASING BUTTERFLIES. 

The two young people remained for a moment with their 
heads bent down, bowed as it were beneath the mutual 
consciousness of nascent love which at twenty years of 
age gives birth to so many happy fancies. Madame 
Henrietta gave a side glance from time to time at Louis. 
Hers was one of those finely organized natures capable of 
looking inwardly at itself as well as at others at the same 
moment. She perceived love lying at the bottom of 
Louis’s heart, as a skilful diver sees a pearl at the bottom 
of the sea. Shu knew that the king was hesitating, if 
not in doubt, and that his indolent or timid heart re- 
quired aid and encouragement. “ (/onsequeutly 1 ’* she 
said interrogatively, breaking the silence. 

“ What do you mean 1 ” inquired Louis, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

** I mean that I shall be obliged to return to the reso- 
lution I had formed.” 

“ To what resolution ^ ” 

“To that which I have already submitted to your 
Majesty.” 

“ When!” 

“ On the very day when we had a certain explanation 
about Monsieur’s jealousies.” 

“ What did you say to me then 1 ” inquired LouiS| with 
some anxiety. 

*' Po you not remember, Sire 1 ” 
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Alas ! if It be another cause of unhappinesSy I shall 
recollect it soon enough.” 

A cause of unhappiness for myself alone, Sire,” re- 
plied Madame Henrietta ; “ but it is a necessary misfor- 
tune, and 1 must submit to it.” 

** At least, tell me what it is,” said the king. 

“ Absence.” 

” Still that unkind resolve 1 ” 

“ Believe me, Sire, I have not formed it without a vio- 
lent struggle with myself ; it is absolutely necessary that 
I should return to England.” 

“ Never, never will I permit you to leave France,” ex- 
claimed the king. 

” And yet, Sire,” said Madame, affecting a gentle yet 
sorrowful determination, “ nothing Is more urgently ne- 
cessary ; nay, more than that, I am persuaded that it is 
your mother’s will that I should do so.” 

“ Will ! ” cxclairiicd the king ; ‘‘ my dear sister, that 
is a very strange expression to use to me.” 

” Still,” replied Madame Henrietta, smdingly, “ are 
you not happy in submitting to the wishes of so good a 
mother \ ” 

“ Enough, I implore you ; you rend my very soul ' ” 

“ir* 

“Yes; for you speak of your departure with real 
tranquillity.” 

I w’as not born for happiness, Sire,” replied the 
princess, in a melancholy tone , and I acquired, m 
very early life, the habit of seeing my dearest hopes 
<}iiS|J>poiuted.” 

“ Do you speak truly 1 ” said the lung. “ Would your 
depttrMiTe cross any one of your chernjhed thoughts 1" 

I were to say *Yes,’ is it notl^ie, Sire, that you 
would begin to take your misfortun^ patiently 1 
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“ How cruel you are ! ” 

“ Take care, Sire ! some one is coming.*' 

The king looked all round him, and said, “ No, there 
is no one,” and then continued : “ Come, TIonrietta, in- 
stead of trying to contend against Monsieur’s jealousy by 
a departure which would kill me,” — Henrietta slightly 
shrugged her shoulders, like a woman unconvinced, — 
“yes,” repeated Louis, “which would kill me, I say, — 
instead of fixing your mind on this departure, docs not 
your imagination, or rather does not your heart, sug- 
gest some expedient! ” 

“ Mon Dieu, what is it you wish my heart to 
suggest ? ” 

“ Tell me, how can one prove to another that he is 
mistaken in his jealousy 1 ” 

“ In the first place, Sire, by giving no motive for jeal- 
ousy ; in other words, by loving no one but the one in 
question.” 

“ Oh ! I expected better than that.” 

“What did you expect?” 

“ That you would simply answer that jealous people 
arc pacified by concealing the affection which is enter- 
tained for the object of their jealousy.” 

“ Dissimulation is difficult, Sire.” 

“ Yet it is only by means of conquering difficulties 
that any happiness is attained. So far as I am concerned, 
I swear 1 will give the lie to those who are jealous of me, 
if it is necessary, by pretending to treat you like any 
other woman.** 

“ A bad as well as an unsafe means,** said the young 
woman, shaking her pretty head. 

“ You seem to think everything bad, dear Henrietta,” 
said Louis, discontentedly. “ You refute everything I 
propose. Suggest, at least, something else in its steadr 
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Come, try to think. I trust implicitly to a woman's 
invention. Do you invent in your turn.*' 

“ Well, Sire, 1 have hit upon something. Will you 
listen to it ? ” 

“Can you ask me? You speak of a matter of life or 
death to me, and then ask if I \m 11 listen?” 

“Well, I judge of it by my own feelings. If my hus- 
band intended to put me on the wrong scent with regard 
to another woman, one thing would reassure me more 
than anything else,” 

“ What would that' be ? ” 

“ In the first place, to see that he never took any no- 
tice of the woman in question.” 

“ Exactly. That is precisely what I said just now.” 

“ Very well ; but in order to be perfectly reassured, I 
should wish to see him occupy himself with some one 
else.” 

“Ah I I understand you,” replied Louis, smiling. “But 
confess, dear Henrietta, if the means is ingenious, it is 
hardly charitable.” 

“Why so?” 

“ In curing the dread of a wound in a jealous person’s 
mind, you inflict one upon his heart. His fear ceases, 
it is true ; but the evil still exists, and that seems to 
me to be far worse.” 

“Agreed. But at least he does not detect, he does 
not suspect, the real enemy; he does no prejudice to love 
itself ; he concentrates all his strength on the side where 
his strength will do no injury to anything or any one. 
In a word. Sire, my plan, which I confess I am surprised 
to find you dispute, is mischievous to jealous people, it is 
true ; but to lovers it is full of advantage. Besides, let 
me ask, Sire, who — except yourself, perhaps — has ever 
thought of pitying jealous people ? Are they not a 
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melaDcholy set of creatures, always equally unhappy, 
whether with or without a cause 1 You may remove 
that cause, but you do not put an end to their sufferings. 
It is a disease which lies in the imagination; and like 
all imaginary disorders, it is incurable. By the by, I 
remember an aphorism upon this subject of poor Dr. 
Dawley, — a learned and witty man, whom had it not 
been for my brother, who could not do without him, I 
should have with me now. He used to say to me : 

‘ Whenever you suffer from tw'o affections, choose that 
which will give you the least trouble. I will leave you 
that ; for it is certain,’ he said, ‘ that it will be of the 
greatest use to me in enabling me to get rid of the 
other.”* 

** Well and judiciously remarked, dear Henrietta,” 
replied the king, smiling. 

“ Oh ! we have some clever people in London, Sire.” 

” And those clever people produce adorable pupils. I 
will grant this Daley, Darley, Dawley — or whatever 
you call him — a pension to-morrow for his aphorism ; 
but I entreat you, Henrietta, to begin by choosing the 
least of your evils. You do not answer, — you smile. I 
guess that the least of your evils is your stay in France. 
1 will allow you to retain this misfortune ; and in order 
to begin with the cure of the other, I will this very day 
begin to look out for a subject which shall divert the 
attention of the jealous members of either sex who per- 
secute us both.” 

“ Hush ! this time some one is really coming,” said 
Madame ; and she stooped dowm to gather a periwinkle 
from the thick grass at her feet. Some one, in fact, was 
approaching ; for suddenly a bevy of young girls ran 
down from the top of the little hillock, following the 
cavaliers, — the cause of this irruption being a magni^- 
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cent hawk-moth, with its upper wings like the plumage 
of the tawny owl, and the lower wings like rose-leaves. 
The prey in question had fallen into the net of Mademoi- 
selle de Touniiy-Cvharonte, who displayed it with some 
pride to her less successful rivals. The queen of the 
chase had seated herself some twenty paces from the 
bench on wliich were Louis and Madame Henrietta, and 
leaned her back against a magnificent oak-tree entwined 
with ivy, and stuck the biitteifly on tlie long cane she 
carried in her hand. Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente 
was very beautiful ; and the gentlemen accordingly de- 
serted her companions, and under the pretext of com- 
plimenting her upon her success pressed in a circle 
around her. The king and the princess looked at this 
scene as spectators of matiirer age look on at the games 
of little children. 

“ They seem to be amusing thernNelves there,” said the 
king, 

“ Greatly, Sire ; I have always found that people are 
amused wherever ^outh and beauty are to be found.” 

“ What do }ou think of Mademoiselle do Tonnay- 
Charente, Henrietta?” inqmied the king. 

“ I think that she is rather fair lu complexion,” replied 
Madame, fixing in a moment upon the only fault it was 
possible to find in the almost perfect beauty of the futuie 
Madame de Moiitcspaii. 

“ Rather fair, yes ; but beautiful, I think, in spite of 
that.” 

“ Is that your opinion. Sire ? ” 

“ Yes, really.” 

“ Well, then, it is mine too.” 

“ And she seems to be much sought after too.” 

“ Oh ! that is a matter of course ; lovers flutter from 
one to another. If we had hunted for lovers instead of 
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butterflies, you can see from those who surrouml her 
what successful sport we sliould have had.” 

“ Tell me, Henrietta, what would be said if the king 
were to make himself one of tliose lovers and lot liis 
glance fall in that direction? Would some one else be 
jealous in such a case ? ” 

“ Oh, Sire, Mademoiselle do Tonnuy-Clmrcnte is a very 
efficacious remedy,” said Madame, with a sigh. “She 
would cure a jealous man, certainly , but she might 
possibly make a woman jealous too.” 

“ Henrietta,” exclaimed Louis, “ you fill my heart with 
joy ! Yes, yes, you arc right, — Mademoiselle do Tonnay- 
Charento is far too beautiful to serve as a cloak.” 

“ A king’s cloak,” said Madame Henrietta, smiling, 
“ought to be beautiful.” 

“ Do you advise m(‘ to do it, then ” inquired Louis. 

“ I ! What should 1 say. Sire, except that to give 
such advice would be to supply arms against myself? 
It would be folly or pride to advise you to take for the 
heroine of an assumed affection a woman more beautiful 
than the one for whom you pretend to feel real regard.” 

The king tried to take Madame’s hand in his own. Ilis 
eyes sought hers; and then he murmured a few words 
full of tenderness, but jironounced in so low a tone that 
the historian, who ouglit to hear everything, could not 
hear them. Then, speaking aloud, he said : “ Do you 
yourself choose for me the one who is to cure our victim 
of jealousy. To her, then, all my devotion, all my 
attention, all the time that I can spare from my occupa- 
tions, shall be devoted. For her, Henrietta, shall be the 
flower that I may pluck for you, the fond thoughts with 
which you have inspired me; towards her the glance 
that I dare not bestow upon you, and which ought tq 
arouse you from your indifference. But be careful itt 
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your selection, lest in trying to think of her, in offering 
her the rose which I may have plucked, I should find 
myself conquered by yourself; and lest my looks, my 
hand, my lips, should not turn immediately towards you, 
even were the whole world to guess my secret ! ” 

While these words escaped from the king’s lips in a 
stream of wild affection, Madame blushed, breathless, 
happy, proud, almost intoxicated with delight. She 
could find nothing to say in reply ; her pride and her 
thirst for homage were satisfied. “ I shall fail,” she said, 
raising her beautiful eyes, “ but not as you beg me ; for, 
ah, Sire, all this incense which you wish to burn on the 
altar of another divinity, — I too shall be jealous of it, 
and want it to be restored to me, and would not wish that 
a particle of it should be lost in the way. Therefore, Sire, 
with your royal permission, I will choose one who shall 
appear to me the least likely to distract your atten- 
tion, and who will leave my image inviolate in your 
heart.” 

” Happily for me,” said the king, “ your circle of at- 
tendants is not badly made up ; otherwise I should be 
alarmed at the threat you hold out. Our precautions 
have been taken on this point, and around you, as around 
myself, it would be difficult to meet wnth a disagreeable- 
looking face.” 

While the king was speaking, Madame had risen from 
her seat and looked around the greensward ; and after a 
careful and silent examination she called the king to her 
side, and said, “ See, Sire, upon the declivity of that little 
bl]|f«|iear that clump of gelder-roses, that beautiful girl 
walking alone behind the others, her head down, her 
arms hanging by her side, with her eyes fixed upon the 
which she crushes beneath her feet, like one who 
1 b lost lii^thought” 
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** Mademoiselle de la ValKere, do you meanl" re- 
marked the king. 

“Yes.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ Will she not suit you, Sire 1 ” 

“Why, look how thiu the poor child is ! she has hardly 
any flesh upon her bones.” 

“ Nay ; am I stout, then 1 '* 

“ She is BO melancholy.” 

“ The greater contrast to myself, who am accused of 
being too lively.” 

“ She is lame.” 

“ Do you think so 1 ” 

“ No doubt of it ; look, she has allowed every one to 
pass by her lest her defect sliould be remarked.” 

“ Well, she will not run so fast as Daphne, and will not 
be able to escape Apollo.” 

“ Henrietta,” said the king, out of temper, of all your 
maids of honor, you have really selected for me the one 
most full of defects.” 

“ Still, she is one of my maids of honor ; take note of 
that ! ” 

” Of course , but what do you mean 1 ” 

“ 1 mean that in order to visit this new divinity you 
will not be able to do so without paying a visit to my 
apartments, and that as propriety will forbid your con- 
versing with your goddess in private, you will be com- 
pelled to see her in my circle, to speak to me while 
speaking to her. I mean, in fact, that those who may be 
jealous will be wrong if they suppose you come to my 
apartments for my sake, since you will come thelCfbr 
Mademoiselle de la Yalhere’s.” 

“ Who happens to be lame.” 

“ Hardly that." 
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“ Who never opens her llpa,” 

** But who, when she does open them, displays a beaur 
tifiil set of teeth ” 

“ Who limy serve as a model for an osteologist.” 

“Your favor will ripen her charms.” 

“ Henrietta ! ” 

“ At all events, you have allowed me to be the 
mistress.” 

“ Alas ! yes.” 

“Well, my choice is made; I impose her upon yon, 
and you mu^t submiL” 

“Oh ! I vsoiikl accept one (»f the fiiues, if you were to 
insist upon it.” 

“La Vallure is us gentle as u lanih , do not fear that 
she will ever coiitradiet you when \ou tell her you love 
her,” said Madame, laughing 

“ You are not afraid, are yon, that I shall say too much 
to her 

“ It would he for my sake.” 

“Very well.” 

“The treaty is agieed to, then I ” 

“ And signed.” 

“ You will continue to show me the friendship of a 
brother, the attention of a brother, the gallantry of a 
monarch, will you not 1 ” 

“1 will preserve for you a heart which can no longer 
beat except at your command.” 

“ Very well. Do you not see that we have secured the 
future by this means 1 ” 

“ I hope so.” 

“ Will your mother cease to regard me as an enemy ? ” 
“ Yes.” 

^ “Wiy. Maria Theresa leave off speaking in Spanish 
before Monsieur, who has a horror of eonversation''- held 
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in foreign languages, because be always thinks that he is 
being ill-sf)oken of 1 ” 

“ Alas I is he wrong in that 1 ” murmured the king, 
tenderly. 

“ And lastly,” continued the princess, “ will people per 
sist in attributing a wrongful affection to the king, when 
the truth is, wc can be nothing to each other, except in 
sympathy, free from all hidden designs'?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the king, hcbitatingly. “ But yet 
other things may still be said.” 

“ What can be said, hire? Shall we never indeed be 
left in peace!” 

“People will say,” continued the king, “that I am 
wanting in taste; but what is my self-respect in com- 
parison with your traiKpiillity ! ” 

“ In comparison with my honor. Sire, and that of our 
family, you mean. Besides, believe me, do not be so 
hastily prejudiced against La Vallicre. She is lame, it is 
true, but she is not deficient in good sense. Moreover, 
all that the king touches is converted into gold.” 

“ Well, Madame, be assured of one thing, — namely, 
that I am still grateful to you ; you might make me pay 
dearer for your stay in France.” 

** Sire, some one approaches.” 

“ Weill” 

“ One last word.” 

"Say it!” 

“ You are prudent and judicious, Sire ; but in the pres- 
ent instance you will be obliged to summon to your aid 
all your prudence and all your judgment.” 

“ Qh 1” exclaimed Louis, laughing, “ from this very 
evening I shall begin to act my part, and you shall see 
whether 1 am not quite fit to play the tender swain. 
After luncheon there will be a grand promenade fn the 
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forest, and then there will be supper and the ballet at 
ten o’clock.” 

“ I know it.” 

The ardor of my passion shall blaze this evening more 
brilliantly than the fireworks, shall shine more steadily 
than the lamps of our friend Colbert; it shall shine so 
dazzlingly that the queens and Monsieur will be almost 
blinded by it.” 

“ Take care, Sire, take care I ” 

“ In Heaven’s name, what have I done, then 1 ” 

” I shall begin to recall the compliments I paid you just 
now. You prudent, you wise, did I say] Why, you be- 
gin by the most reckless inconsistencies. Can a passion 
be kindled in this manner, like a torch, in a moment ] Can 
a monarch like you, without any preliminaries, fall at the 
feet of a girl like La Valhere ] ’* 

** Ah 1 Henrietta, now I understand you. We have 
not yet begun the campaign, and you are plundering me 
already.” 

•* No, I am only recalling you to sane ideas. Let your 
passion be kindled gradually, instead of allowing it to 
burst forth so suddenly. Jove’s thunders and lightnings 
are heard and seen before the palace is set on Bre. Every- 
thing has its beginning. If you are so easily excited, 
no one will believe that you are really captivated, and 
every one will think you out of your senses, — unless, 
indeed,. the truth itself be not guessed. People are not 
always so foolish as they seem.” 

The king was obliged to admit that Madame was an 
angel for wisdom and a devil for cunning. He bowed, 
and said : “ Agreed, Madame ; I will think over my plan 
of attack. Great militaiy men — my cousin De Condd, 
for instance — grow pale in meditation upon their stra- 
tegical plansftbefore^ fhey move one of the pawns which 
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people call armies. I therefore wish to draw up a com- 
plete plan of attack, for you know that the tender passion 
is subdivided in all sorts of ways. Well, then, I shall stop 
at the village of Little Attentions, at the hamlet of Love 
Letters, before I follow the road of Visible Affection ; the 
way is clear enough, you know, and this poor Madame de 
Scud^ry would never forgive me for passing through a 
halting-place without stopping.’* 

“ Oh 1 now that wo have returned to our proper senses, 
shall wo say adieu to each other, Sire 1 ” 

“ Alas, it must be so ; for, see ! we are interriiptcd.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Madame Henrietta, ** they are 
bringing us Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charonte and her 
sphinx butterfly with the sound of the horn, after the 
manner of mighty huntsmen.” 

” It is perfectly well understood, then, that this even- 
ing, during the promenade, I am to make my escape into 
the forest, and finding La Vallicre without you ” 

“ I will take care to send her away.” 

** Very well I I will speak to her when she is with her 
companions, and I will then discharge my first arrow at 
her.” 

“ Be skilful,” said Madame, laughing, ** and do not miss 
the heart.” 

The princess took leave of the king, and wont forward 
to meet the merry troop, which was advancing with 
much ceremony and a great many pretended flourishes of 
hunting-horns, which they imitated with their mouths. 
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CHAPTER XLllJ. 

THE UALLBT OB’ THE SEASONS. 

Ar tlie concluhioii of tlie bsinqnet, which had been serven 
at five oViodi, tlio kini^ entered his cabinet, where hui 
tailors vcMc aAaitiiv^ him, for the purpose of trying on 
the celebrated eo^tumo reprcbcnting Spring, which had 
cost so many cfibrts of imagination and sober thought to 
the designers and ornament- workers of the court. As for 
the ballet itself, every person knew the part he had to 
take in it, and how to perform that part. The king had 
resolved to make it a matter of surprise. Hardly, there- 
fore, had he finished his conference and entered his own 
apartment, when he desired his two masters of the cere- 
monies, De Villeroy and De Raint-Aignan, to be sent for. 
Both replied that they only awaited his orders, and that 
everj^thing was ready to begin, but that it w'as neces- 
sary to make sure of fine weather and a favorable night 
before those orders could be carried out. 

The king opened his window. The golden hues of even- 
ing could be seen in the horizon through the vistas of the 
wood ; and the moon, white as snow, w-as already visible 
in the heavens Hot a ripple on the surface of the green 
waters ; the swans themselves oven, reposing with folded 
wings like ships at anchor, seemed impressed by the 
warmth of the air, the freshness of the water, and the 
silence of the beantifnl evening. The king, having ob- 
served all these things and contemplated the magnificent 
picture before him, gave the order which Messieurs de 
Villeroy and de Saint-Aignan awaited ; but with the view 
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of insuring tho execution of this order in a royal manner, 
one last question was necessary, and Louis XIV. put it to 
the two gentlemen, in four words : “ Have you any money 1” 

“Sire,” n'plied Do Saint-Aignan, “we have arranged 
everything with M. Colbert.” 

“ Ah, very well ! ” 

“Yes, Sire, and AI. ('’olbcrt said that he would w’ait 
upon your Majesty as soon as your Alajesty should mani- 
fest an intention of carrying out the festivities, of which 
he has furnished the programme.” 

“ Let him come m, then,” stud the king ; and as if Col- 
bert had been listening at the door for the juirpoac of fol- 
lowing the conversation, he enten'd as soon tis the king 
had pronounced hia nunie before the two courtiers. 

“ Ah, very good, Al. (’olbert ’ ” stud his Majesty. “ Ales- 
sieurs, to your jjosts ' ” whereujxui I)e Saint-Aignun and 
De Villoroy took their leave The king sealed himself in 
an easy-chair near the window, stiying, “ The ballet will 
take place this evening, M. Colbert.” 

“ In that case, Sire, I shall settle the accounts to- 
morrow.” 

“ Why so 1 ” 

“ I promised the tradespeople to pay their bills the day 
after that on which the ballet should take place.” 

“ Very well, M. Colbert ; pay them, since you have 
promised to do so.” 

“ Certainly, Sire ; but I must have money to do that.” 

“What ! have not the four millions wdiich M. Fouquet 
promised been sent 1 I had forgotten to ask you about 
that.” 

“ Sire, they were sent to your Majesty at the hour 
promised.” 

“ WelH” 

“ Well, Sire, the colored lamps, the fireworks, the miisi 
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cians, and the cooks have swallowed up four millioiiB in 
a week ” 

“ Entirely 1” 

“ To the last sou. Every time that your Majesty di- 
rected the hanks of the grand canal to be illuminated, as 
much oil was consumed as there was water in the basins/’ 

“ Well, well, M. Colbert ; the fact is, then, you have no 
more money.” 

“ I have no more, Sire ; but M. Fouquet has,” Colbert 
replied, his face darkening with a sinister expression of 
pleasure. 

“What do you meanl “ inquired Louis. 

“Sire, we have already made M. Fouquet advance six 
millions. He has given them with too much readiness 
not to have others still to give, if they are required, whicli 
is the case at the present moment. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that he should comply.” 

The king frowned. “M. Colbert,” said he, accentuat- 
ing the financier’s name, “ that is not the way I under- 
stood the matter. I do not wush against any one of my 
servants to make use of means which may oppress him 
and fetter his services. In a week M. Fouquet has fur- 
nished six millions; that is a good sum.” 

Colbert turned pale. “And yet,” he said, “your Maj- 
esty did not use this language some time ago, — when the 
news about Belle-Isle arrived, for instance.” 

“ That is true, M. Colbert.” 

“ Nothing, however, has changed since then ; quite the 
contrary, indeed.” 

“ In my thoughts. Monsieur, everything has changed.” 

“Does your Majesty, then, no longer believe the 
attempts 1 ” 

“ My own affairs concern me alone, Monsieur ; and I 
have already told you that I transact them myself.” 
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“ Then I perceive,” said Colbert, trembling with rnge 
and fear, ” that I have had the misfortune to fall into dis- 
grace with your Majesty.” 

‘‘Not at all; you are, on the contrary, most agreeable 
to me.” 

‘‘Yet, Sire,” said the minister, with a certain affected 
bluntness, so successful when it was a question of flatter* 
ing Louis’s self-esteem, “ what use is there in being agree- 
able to your Majesty, if one can no lunger be of any 
service to youl” 

“ I reserve your services for a better occasion ; and, 
believe me, they will only be the better appreciated.” 

“ Your Majesty’s plan, then, in this affair is — ” 

‘‘You want money, M. Colbert 

“Seven hundred thousand livres, Sire.” 

“You will take them from my private treasure.” Col- 
bert bowed. “And,” added Louis, “as it seems a diffi- 
cult matter for you, notwithstanding your economy, to 
defray with so limited a sum the expenses which I intend 
to incur, I will sign you an order for three millions." 

The king took a pen and signed an order immediately, 
then handed the paper to Colbert. “ Be satisfied,” said 
he ; “ M. Colbert, the plan I have adopted is one worthy 
of a king ; ” and with these words, pronounced with all the 
majesty which the young prince knew how to assume in 
such circumstances, he dismissed Colbert in order to give 
an audience to his tailors. 

The order issued by the king was known throughout 
Fontainebleau ; it was already known, too, that the king 
was trying on his costume, and that the ballet would be 
danced in the evening. The news circulated with the 
rapidity of lightning ; during its progress it kindled every 
variety of ooquetzy, desire, and wild ambition. At the 
same moment, as if by enchantment, every one who knew 
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how to hold a needle — every one wlio could distinguish 
doublet from liose, as Molicre says — was summoned to the 
assistance of the beaux and tlie ladies. 

The king had completed bis toilet at nine o’clock ; he 
appeared in an open carriage decorated with branches of 
trees and flowers. The queens had taken their seats upon 
a magnificent dais, or platform, erected upon the borders 
of the lake, in a theatre of wonderful elegance of construc- 
tion. In the space of five hours the carpenters had put 
together all the ditl’erent parts connected with the theatre ; 
the upholsterers had laid down the carpets mid erected 
the seats ; and as if at the signal of an enchanter’s wand, 
a thousand arms, aiding instead of interfering with one 
another, had constructed the building on this spot to the 
sound of music; wliile at the same time other workmen 
illuminated the theatre and the shores of the lake with 
an incalculable number of tapers. 

As the heavens, set w ith stars, were perfectly unclouded, 
as not even a breath of air could be heard m the woods, 
— as if Nature herself had yielded complacently to the 
king’s fancies, — the back of the theatre had been left 
open ; so that, behind the foreground of the scenes, could 
be seen as a background the beautiful sky glittering with 
stars, the sheet of water on fire with the lights which 
were reflected in it, and the bluish outline of the grand 
masses of woods with their rounded tops. When the 
king made his ap])carance, the whole theatre was full, and 
presented to the view one vast group, dazzling with gold 
and precious stones, in which at the first glance no one 
single face could be distingiiislied. By degrees, as the 
eye became accustomed to so much splendor, the rarest 
beauties appeared to the view, as in the evening sky the 
stars appear one by one to him who closes bis eyes and 
then opens them again. 
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The theatre represented a pjrove of trees ; several fauns, 
lifting up their cloven feet, were leaping about here and 
there; a dryad appeared on the scene, and enticed them 
to pursuit of her; others gathered round her for her de- 
fence, and they quarrelled as they danced. Suddenly, to 
restore peace and order, Spring, accompanied by Ins 
whole court, made his }i])pearanee. The Elements, the 
subaltern powers of mythology, together with their attri- 
butes, crowded in the footsleps of their gi*aeioiis sovereign. 
The Seasons, the allies ot Spring, came to Ins side to form 
a quadrille, which after many woids of more or less flut- 
tering import was the begnmiiig of the duiieo. TJie music 
of hautboys, flutes, and viols was descriptive of rural 
delights. 

The king had already entered upon the scene amid 
thunders of applause Ho was dressed in a tunic of 
flowers, which set off his easy and well-formed figure to 
advantage. His logs, the best shaped at tlie court, were 
also displayed to great advantage in flesh-colored silken 
hose, of silk so fine and so transparent that it seemed al- 
most like flesh itself. The most beautiful jiale-lilac satin 
shoes, with bows of flowers and leaves, eoiifincd his small 
feet. The bust of the figure was in harmonious keep- 
ing with the base. Beautiful waving hair ; a fresh com- 
plexion, enhanced by the brilhanuy of beautiful blue eyes, 
w’hieh softly kindled all hearts ; a mouth with tempting 
lips, which deigned to open in smiles, such was the 
prince of the period, ivho had that evening been justlj" 
named “ Tlie King of all the Loves.” There w^as semo- 
thiiig m his carriage whicli resembled the buoyant maj- 
esty of ail immortal ; ho did not dance, — he soared. His 
entrance had produced, therefore, the most brilliant effect. 
Suddenly the Comte de Saiiit-Aignaii was observed en- 
deavoring to approach either the king or Madame. 

VOL. n. — 29 
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The princess — who was clothed in a long dress, dia- 
phanous and light as the finest network tissue from the 
hands of the skilful Mechlin workers, her knee occasion- 
ally revealed beneath the folds of the tunic, and her 
dainty feet encased in silken shoes — advanced, radiant 
with beauty, accompanied by her cortege of Bacchantes, 
and had already reached the spot which had been assigned 
to her in the dance. The applause continued so long 
that the count had ample leisure to join the king, a ho 
was standing still. 

“ What is the matter, De Saint-Aignan 1 ” said Spring. 

“Mon Lieu! Sire,” replied the courtier, as pale as 
death ; “ but your Majesty has not thought of the Fruits.” 

“Yes; it is suppressed.” 

“ Far from it. Sire ; your Majesty having given no 
directions about it, the musicians have retained it.” 

“ How excessively annoying ! ” murmured the king. 
“ This figure cannot be performed, since M. de Guiche is 
absent. It must bo suppressed.” 

“ Oh, Sire, a quarter of an hour’s music without any 
dancing will produce an effect so chilling as to ruin the 
success of the ballet.” 

“ But, Count, then — ” 

“ Oh, Sire, that is not the greatest misfortune ; for, 
after all, the orchestra could still just as well cut it out, 
if it were necessary ; but — ” 

“ But what 1 ” 

“ Why, M. de Guiche is here.” 

“ Here 1 ” replied the king, frowning, — “ here 1 Are 
you sure ? ” 

“ Yes, Sire ; and ready-dressed for the ballet.” 

The king felt the color rise to his face, and said, “ You 
are probably mistaken.” 

” So little is that the case, Sire, that if your Majesty 
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will look to the right, you will see that the count is 
waiting.” 

Louis turned hastily towards that side ; and in fact, on 
the right, brilliant in his character of Autumn, De Guiche 
was waiting until the king should look at him, in order 
that he might address him. To ilescril>o the stupefaction 
of the king, and that of Monsieur, w’ho was moving about 
restlessly in his box ; to describe also the whisperings and 
the oscillation of the heads in the theatre, and the strange 
emotion of Madame at the sight of her partner, — is a 
task we must leave to abler hands. 

The king stood almost gaping with astonishment as he 
looked at the count, who bowing lowly approached with 
the profouudest respect. “Sire,” he said, “your Maj- 
esty’s most humble servant comes to perform a service 
on this occasion, as he has done on the day of battle. 
Your Majesty, in omitting the dance of the Fruits, would 
be losing the most beautiful scene in the ballet. I did 
not wish to be the cause of so great a prejudice to your 
Majesty’s elegance, skill, and graceful address; and I 
have left my tenants in order to offer my services to my 
prince.” 

Every word fell distinctly, in perfect harmony and elo- 
quence, upon Louis XIV.’s ears. Their flattery pleased, 
as much as De Quiche’s courage had astonished him, and 
he contented himself with replying, “ 1 did not tell you 
to return, Count.” 

“ Certainly not, Sire ; but your Majesty did not tell me 
to remain.” 

The king perceived that time was passing away, that 
if the scene were prolonged it might complicate every- 
thing, and that a single cloud upon the picture would 
irredeemably spoil the whole. Besides, the king’s heart 
suggested some bright ideas ; he had just derived fresh 
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inspiration from the eloquent glances of Madame. Hen- 
neitii’s look had said to him, “ Since they are jealous of 
yon, divide their suspicions, for the man who distrusts 
two rivals docs not distrust either in particular; ” so that 
Madame hy this clover diversion decided him. The king 
smiled upon l)e Guichc, who did not comprehend a word 
of Madame’s dumb language, but only remarked that she 
pretended not to look at him ; and he attributed the par- 
don wdiicli had been conferred upon liim to the princess's 
kindness of heart. 

"J'lic king seemed pleased with cverv one present. Mon- 
sieur alone could not understand. 'I'he ballet began ; it 
was raagmficeiit. AYbeii the music by its bursts of melody 
carried away these illustrious daueeis; when the simple, 
untutored pantomime of that period, far more naive on 
account of the very inditfercnt acting of the august 
actors, liad reached its culminating point of tnumpli, — 
the theatre almost fell, with the tiumiltnous applause. 

Do Guicho shone like a sun, but like a courtly sun 
which is contented to fill a subordinate part. Disdainful 
of a success of which Madame showed no acknowledg- 
ment, he thought of nothing but of boldly regaining tiie 
marked preference of the princess. She, however, did 
not bestow a single glance upon liim. Dy degrees all his 
happiness, all his brilliancy, subsided into grief and anx- 
iety ; so that his limbs lost tlieir power, his arms hung 
heavily by his side, and his head seeini'd stupefied. Tlie 
king, who had from this moment become in reality the 
principal dancer in the quadrille, cast a side glance upon 
his vaiupiishcd rival. Do Guiche ceased to sustain even 
the character of the courtier; without applause, lie 
danced indifferently, and very soon could not dance 
at all. The triumph of the king and of Madame was 
assured. 
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CHAl’TEE XLIV. 

THE NYMPHS OF THE PARK OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 

Thr king remained for a moment to enjoy his triumph, 
v\hich we have said was as complete as it could possibly 
he. lie thou turned towards Madame, for the purpose 
of admiring her also a little. Young ]»ersons love with 
more vivacity, pcrliaps with grcati'r ardor and deeper pas- 
sion, than others of a npia- age, hut all the other feelings 
are at the same time active m iiroportion to their youth 
and vigor; so that vanity being with them almost always 
the equivalent of love, the latter feeling, according to 
the laws of equipoise, never attains that degree of per- 
fection which it acquires in men and women from thirty 
to fivo-and-thirty years of age. Louis thought of Madame, 
but only after he had carefully thought of himself, and 
Madame carefully thought of herself, without perhaps 
bestowing a single thought upon the king. 

The victim, howx'ver, amid all this royal love and 
vanity was De Guiclie. Every one could observe the 
agitation and the prostration of the poor gentleman, — a 
prostration which was, indeed, the more remarkable since 
people wore not accustomed to see him with his arms 
hanging listlessly by his side, Ins head heavy, and his 
eyes with their bnglit intcdligencc gone. It rarely hap- 
pened that any uneasiness was excited on his account, 
whenever a question of elegance or taste was under dis- 
cussion, and Be Guiche's defeat was accordingly attrib- 
uted by the greater number present to his courtier-like 
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tact and ability. But there were others — keen-sighted 
observers are always to be met wdtb at court — who re- 
marked his paleness and his listlessness, which ho could 
neither feign nor conceal ; and they concluded, with rea- 
son, that Do Guiche was not acting the part of a flat- 
terer. All these sufferings, successes, and comments 
were blended, confounded, and lost in the uproar of 
applause. 

When, however, the queens had expressed their satis- 
faction and the spectators their enthirsiasin, when the 
king had retired to his dressing-room to change his cos- 
tume, and while Monsieur — dressed as a woman, as he 
delighted to be — was, in Ins turn, dancing about, Do 
Guiche, who bad now recovered himself, approached Ma- 
dame, who, seated at the back of the theatre, was waiting 
for the second part, and had created a solitude for herself 
in the midst of the crowd, to meditate as it were before- 
hand upon chorographic effects ; aud it will be perfectly 
understood that, alisorbcd in this deep meditation, she 
did not see, or rather she pretended not to sec, anything 
that was going ou around her. Dc Guiche, then, observ- 
ing that she was alone, near a thicket constructed of 
painted cloth, approached her. Two of ?icr maids of 
honor, dressed as hamadryads, seeing De Guiche advance, 
drew back out of respect, whereupon Du Guiche proceeded 
towards the middle of the circle and saluted her royal 
Highness ; but whether she did or did not observe his 
salutation, her royal Highness did not even turn her head. 
A cold shiver passed through tlie unhappy man ; he was 
unprepared for so utter an indifference, for ho had neither 
seen nor been told of anything that had taken place, and 
consequently could guess nothing. Remarking, there- 
fore, that his obeisance obtained him no acknowled^ 
ment, he advanced one step farther, and in a voice which 
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he tried, though usolossly, to render calm, ho said, “I 
have the honor to present my most humble respects to 
your royal Highness.” 

Upon this Madame deigned to tiim her eyes languidly 
towards the count, observing, “Ah! M. de Guiche, is 
that you ? Good-day ! ” and she turned away again. 

The count’s patience almost forsook him, as he con- 
tinued, “ Your royal Highness danced just now most 
enchiintingly.” 

“ Do you think so 1 ” replied Madame, with indifference. 

"Yes; the character which your royal Highness as- 
sumed is in perfect harmony with your own.” 

Madame again turned round, and looking De Guiche 
full in the fiice with a bright and steady gaze, said, 
“Why sol” 

“ Oh, there can be no doubt of it ! ” 

“ Explain yourself! ” 

“ You represent a divinity, beautiful, disdainful, and 
inconstant,” said he. 

“You mean Pomona, Monsieur the Count 1” 

“ I allude to the goddess your royal Highness 
represents.” 

Madame remained silent for a moment with her lips 
compressed, and then observed, “ But, Monsieur, you, 
too, are an excellent dancer.” 

“Nay, Madame; I am only one of those who are 
never noticed, or who are soon forgotten if they ever 
happen to be noticed.” And with this remark, accom- 
panied by one of those deep sighs which affect the re- 
motest fibres of one’s being, his heart burdened with 
sorrow and throbbing fast, his head on fire, and his gaze 
wandering, he bowed breathlessly and withdrew behind 
the cloth thicket. 

The only reply Madame condescended to make was 
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by slightly raising her shoulders ; and since her ladies of 
honor had, as has been said, discreetly remained apart 
while the conversation lasted, she recalled them by a 
look. The ladies were iVIademoisclle dc Tonnay-Charente 
and Mademoiselle de Montalais Both, at this signal 
from Madame, hastened to approach. 

“ Did you hear, Mesdemoisclles, what M. le Comte de 
Guiche said i ” the princess inquired. 

“ No.” 

“ It really is very singular,” she continued in a com- 
passionate tone, “ how exde has affected poor M. de 
Ouiche’s wit ; ” and then in a louder voice, fearful lest 
her unhappy victim might lose a syllable, she said, “ In 
the first place he danced badly, and then afterwards his 
remarks were very silly.” 

She then rose, humming the air to which she was pres- 
ently going to dance. De Guiche had overheard every- 
thing. The arrow had pierced his heart and wounded 
him mortally. Then, at the risk of interrupting the 
progress of the /f'te by his ill-humor, he fled from the 
scene, tearing his beautiful costume of Autumn in pieces, 
and scattering, as he went along, the branches of vines, 
mulberry and almond trees, and all the other artificial at- 
tributes of his divinity. A quarter of an hour afterwards 
he had returned to the theatre ; but it will be readily 
believed that it was only a powerful effort of reason over 
his distraction that had enabled him to recover ; or per- 
hnps — for the heart is so constituted — he found it im- 
possible even to remain much longer separated from the 
presence of one who had broken his heart. 

Madame was finishing her figure. She saw, but did 
not look at him ; and he, irritated and furious, turned 
his back upon her as she passed him, escorted by her 
nymphs and followed by a hundred flatterers. During 
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this time, at the other end of the theatre, near the lake, 
a young woman was seated with her eyes fixed upon one 
of the windows of the theatre, from which wore ibsiiing 
streams of light, — the window in question being tliat of 
the royal box. As De G niche left the theatre for tlio 
purpose of getting into the fresh air ho so much needed, 
he passed close to this lady and saluted her. When she 
on her part perceived the young man, she rose like a 
woman surprised in the midst of ideas she was desirous 
of concealing even from herself. De Guiclie stopped as 
he recognized her, and said hurriedly, “Good-evening, 
Mademoiselle de la Vallicrc; I am indeed fortunate in 
meeting you.” 

“ 1 also, ^kfousieur the Count, am glad of this acci- 
dental meeting,” said the young girl, as she was about 
to withdraw 

“ Prny do not leave me,” said De Guiche, stretching 
out his hand towards her, “ for you would thus be con- 
tradicting the kind words you have just pronounced. 
Kemain, I implore you ! The evening is most lovely ; 
you wish to escape from this tumult, and prefer your 
own society. Well, I can understand it ; aU women who 
are possessed of any feeling do, and you never find 
them dull or lonely when removed from the giddy vor- 
tex of these exciting amusements. Oh, Mademoiselle, 
Mademoiselle ! ” 

“What is the matter, Monsieur the Count 1” inquired 
La Valliere, in some alarm; “you seem agitated.” 

“ 11 — oh, no ! ” 

“ Then will you allow me, M. de Guiche, to return you 
the thanks I had proposed to offer you on the very first 
opportunity. It is to your recommendation, I am aw arc, 
that I owe my admission among the number of Madame’s 
maids of honor.” 
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" Indeed ! Ah ! I remember now, and I congratulate 
myself, Mademoiselle. Do you love any one 1 ” 

“ I ! ” exclaimed La Valliere. 

‘^Forgive me! I hardly know what I am saying; a 
thousand times forgive me! Madame was right, quit 
right, — this brutal exile has completely turned ii.\ 
brain.” 

” And yet it seemed to me tliat the king received you 
with kindness, Monsieur the Count.” 

“ Do you think so 1 Received me with kindness — 
perhaps so — yes — ” 

“There cannot be a doubt that he received you 
kindly, for in fact you have returned without his 
permission.” 

“Quite true, and I believe you are right, Mademoiselle. 
But have you not seen M de Bragelonne here I” 

La Valliere started at that name. ” Why do you 
ask?” she inquired. 

” Oh, mon Dim ! have I offended you again ? ” said 
De Guiche. “ In that case 1 am indeed unhappy, and 
greatly to be pitied ” 

“Yes, very unliappy, and very much to be pitied, 
M. de Guiche ; for you seem to be suffering terribly.” 

“ Oh, Mademoiselle, why have 1 not a devoted sister 
or a true friend 1 ” 

“ You have friends, M. de Guiche ; and M. le Vicomte 
de Bragelonne, of whom you spoke just now, is, I be- 
lieve, one of them.” 

“Yes, yes, you are right; he is one of my best friends. 
Adieu, Mademoiselle de la Valliere, adieu;” and he fled 
like one possessed along the shore of the lake. His dark 
shadow glided, lengthening as it disappeared, among the 
blazing pyramids of lamps and the glittering undulations 
of the water. La Valliere looked after him compas- 
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Bioiiately for some time, saying, “ Yes, yes ; he, too, is 
suffering, and I begin to understand why.” 

La Vallirre had iiardly fiiiished when her companions, 
Mademoiselle de Montalais and Mademoiselle de Toniiay- 
Charente, ran forward. They were reh’ased from their 
attendance, and had changed tlieir costumes of nymphs. 
Delighted with the beautiful night and the success of the 
evening, they returned to look after their companion. 

** What 1 already here!” they said to her. “We 
thought we should be the first at the rendezvous.” 

“ I have been here this quarter of an hour,” replied 
La Valliere. 

“ Did not the dancing amuse you 1 ” 

“ No.” 

“ But surely, the whole spectacle 1 ” 

“No more than the dancing. So far as a spectacle is 
concenied, I much prefer that which these dark woods 
present, in whose depths can be seen, now in one di- 
rection and again in another, a light passing by, — as 
though it were an eye bright red in color, sometimes 
open, at others closed.” 

“ La Valliore is quite a poet,” said Tonnay-Charente. 

“ In other words,” said Montalais, “ she is insupport- 
able. Whenever there is a question of laughing a little 
or of amusing ourselves with anything, La Valliere be- 
gins to cry ; whenever we girls have reason to cry, be- 
cause perhaps we have mislaid our dresses, or because 
our vanity has been wounded, or our costume fails to 
produce any effect. La Valliere laughs.” 

“ Oh I for my part, that is not my character,” said 
Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente. “I am a woman, 
and there are few like me. Whoever loves me, flatters 
me ; whoever flatters me, pleases me by his flattery *, and 
whoever pleases me — ” 
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** Well,” said Montalaia, “ you do not finish.” 

“ It is too difficult,” replied Mademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Charente, laughing loudly ; “ do you, who are so clever, 
finish for me.” 

“And you, Louise?” said Montalais, — “does any one 
please you ? ” 

“ That is a matter which concerns no one but myself,” 
replied the young girl, rising from the mossy bank on 
which she had been reclining duri)ig the whole time the 
ballet had lasted. “Now, Mesdemoiscllcs, wc have agreed 
to anuise ourselves to-night without any one to overlook 
us and without any escort. We are three in number, 
we like one another, and the night is lovely. Look 
yonder 1 do you not see the moon slowdy rising in the 
heavens, silvering the topmost branches of the chestnuts 
and the oaks ? Oh, beautiful w alk ! dear liberty ! the 
beautiful soft turf of the woods, the happiness which 
your friendship confers upon me ! Let us walk arm-in- 
arm towards those large trees. Out yonder all are at 
this moment seated at table and fully occupied, or 
preparing to adorn themselves for a set and formal 
promenade ; horses are b«*ing saddled or harnessed to 
the carriages, — the queen’s mules or Madame’s four 
wliite ponies. As for ourselves, let us quickly reach 
some retired spot where no eye can see us and no step 
follow ours. Do you not remember, Montalais, ihc 
woods of Ohaverny and of Chambord, the numberless 
poplars of Blois, where we exchanged many of our mutual 
hopes 1 ” 

“ And many confidences also ? " 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,” said Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente, “ I 
also think a good deal, but I take care — ” 

“To say nothing,” said Montalais; “so that when 
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Mademoiselle do Tonuay-Chareute thinks, Athenais is 
the only one who knows it.” 

“ Hush ! " exclaimed Mademoiselle de la Valliere ; “ I 
hear steps approaching from this side.” 

“ Quick, quick, thou, among the high reed-grass ! ” 
said Montalais. “ Stoop, Athenais ; you are so tall ! ” 

Mademoiselle do Tonnay-Charentc stooped as she w'as 
told; and almost at the same moment they saw two 
gentlemen approaching, their heads bent down, walking 
arm in-arm on the fine ginvel walk nnniing parallel witli 
the hank. The young girl.s had iiKh'rd made themselves 
small, for nothing was to he seen of them. 

“It is M do CuiHie,” whispered Montalais m Made- 
moiselle de Tonnay-(Miarente’s car. 

“ It is M. de Brageloune,” whispered the latter in 
La Valliere’s ear. 

1’he two young men approached still closer, con- 
versing in animated voices. “ She w’as here just now,” 
said the count. “ If 1 had only seen her, I should 
have declared it to he an apparition ; but I spoke to 
her.” 

“ You are positive, theu 1 ” 

“Yes ; but perhaps, too, I frightened her.” 

“ In what way 'I ’’ 

“Oh, moji Dieu / I was still half mad at you know 
wdiat ; so that she could hardly have understood what 
I was saying, and must have become ahu'med ” 

“ Oh,” said Brageloune, “ do not make yourself un- 
easy, my friend ! She is all kindness, and will excuse 
you ; she is clear-sighted, and will understand.” 

“ Yes ; but if she should have understood, and under- 
stood too well, she may talk.” 

“ You do not know Louise, Count,” said Kaoul. 
“ Louise possesses every virtue, and has not a single 
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fault.” The two young men passed on ; and as they pro* 
ceeded their voices were soon lost in the distance. 

“ How is it, La Vallicre,” said Mademoiselle de 
Toiinay-Charente, “ that M. le Vicomte de Bragelonne 
spoke of you as Louise 1 ” 

“ We were brought up together,” replied Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere ; “ we were children when we first knew 
each other.” 

“ And then, M. de Bragelonne is your jianci ; every 
one knows that.” 

“ Oh, no ! I did not know it. Is that so, Mademoiselle!” 

“ That is to say,” replied Louise, blushing, “ M. de 
Bragelonne has honored me by asking my hand in mar* 
riage ; but — ” 

“ Well 1 ” 

” It seems the king will not consent to the marriage.” 

** Eh ! Why the king 1 and what has the king to do 
with it 1 ” exclaimed Aure, sharply. ** Good gracious ! 
has the king the right to interfere in matters of tliat 
kind ! Politics are politics, as M. de Mazarin used to 
SHy ; but love is lo\e. If, therefore, you love M. do 
Bragelonne and he loves you, marry him ; 1 give my 
consent.” 

Athenais began to laugh. 

“Oh! I speak seriously,” replied Montalais, “and my 
opinion in this case is quite as good as the king’s, I 
suppose ; is it not, Louise 1 ” 

“Come,” said La Valliere, “these gentlemen have 
passed; let us profit by our being alone to cross the 
open ground and so take refuge in the woods.” 

“ So much the better,” said Athenais ; “ because I 
see the torches setting out from the chateau and the 
theatre, which seem as if they were preceding some per- 
sons of distinction.” 
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** Let US run, then,” said all three ; and gracefully 
lifting up the long folds of their silk dresses, they ran 
lightly across the open space between the lake and the 
thickest covert of the park. Montalais, agile as a deer, 
and Athenais, eager as a young wolf, bounded through the 
dry grass ; and now and then some bold AtJta*on might 
by the aid of the faint light ha\c perceived their chaste 
and well-formed limbs somewhat d'&played beneath the 
heavy folds of their satin petticoats. l.a Valliere, more 
refined and more bashful, allowed her dress to flow 
around her; retarded also by her lameness, it was not 
long before she called out to her companions to halt, 
and, left behind, she obliged them both to wait for her. 
At this moment a man concealed in a dry ditch full of 
young willow saplings scrambled quickly up its shelving 
side, and ran off in the direction of the chateau. 

The three young girls, for their part, reached the out- 
skirts of the park, every path of which they well knew. 
The ditches were bordered by high hedges full of flowers, 
which on that side protected tlie foot passengers from 
being intruded upon by the horses and carriages. In 
fact, the sound of Madame’s and of the queen’s carriages 
could be heard rolling in the distance upon the hard, dry 
ground of the roads. Many cavaliers followed, with the 
sound BO well imitated by the rhythmic lino of Virgil. 
Distant music was heard iu response; and when the 
harmony died away, the nightingale, with his song full 
of pride, poured forth his melodious chants and his 
most complicated, learned, and sweet compositions to 
those who he perceived had met beneath the thick shade 
of the woods. Near the songster, in the dark back- 
ground of the great trees, could be seen the glistening 
eyes of an owl attracted by the harmony. In this way 
the for the whole court w'as a Jeie also for the 
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mysterious inhabitants of the forest ; for certainly the 
deer from the brake, tlie pheasant on the branch, the fox 
in its hole, wore all listeninjj. One could realize the life 
led by all this nocturnal and invisible population from 
the restless movements which suddenly took place among 
the leaves. Then our sylvan nvinphs woidd utter a 
slight cry ; but reassured immediately afterwards, they 
would laugh and resume their walk. 

In this manner they reached the royal oak, — the 
venerable relic of .an oak which in its youth had listened 
to the sighs of Henry 11. for the beautiful Diana of 
Poitiers, and later still to those of Henry IV. for the 
lovely Oabrielle d’Estiecs Beneath this oak the gar- 
deners had piled iij) tlie moss and turf in such a manner 
that never had a seat more luxurious offered repose to the 
weaned limbs of any nioiiaich. 1'he trunk of the tree, 
somewhat rough to recline against, was snfticicntl? large 
to accommodate the three young gi»^s, whoi*' voices 
w’ere lost among the branches, which 'atro^nhed down- 
wards towards the trunk. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

WHAT WAS SAID UNDER THE ROTAI. OAK. 

The softness of the air, the stillness of tlu' foliage, tacitly 
imposed upon these jouiig girls the need of changing iin- 
rnediatcly their trifling eoncersation lor one of a more 
serious charaeter. Slie, iiuleed, whose disposition was 
the most lively, — namely', Montul.iis, — was the first to 
yield to its inflnenee ; and she beiran by heaving a deep 
sigh, and saying, “ What happiness to feel ourselves here 
alone and at liberty, with every riglit to be frank, espc 
cially towards each other > *’ 

“Yes,” said Mademoiselle do 'I'omiayCharente ; *‘for 
the court, however brilliant it may bo, has always some 
falsehood concealed beneath the folds of its velvet robes 
or beneath the blaze of its diamonds.” 

“ I,” replied La A^alliore, — ‘‘ I never tell a falsehood ; 
when I cannot speak the truth, I remain silent.” 

“You will not remain long in favor, my dear,” said 
Moiitalais. “It is not here as it was at Llois, where we 
told the Dowager Madame all our little annoyances and 
all our longings. There were certain days wdieii Madame 
remembered that slic herself had boi'ii young, and on 
those days whoever talked with her found in her a sincere 
friend. She related to us her flirtations with Monsieur, 
and we told her of the flirtations she had had with others, 
or at least the rumors of them which had been spread 
abroad. Poor woman, so simple-minded I she laughed at 
them, as we did. Where is she nowl” 

VOT.. IT. — 30 
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** Ah, Montalais, laughter-loving Montalais I ** cried La 
Valli^re ; “ you bcc that you are sighing again. The woods 
inspire you, and you are almost reasonable this evening.*’ 
“ Mesdemoiscllcs,” said Athenais, “you ought not to 
regret the court at Blois so much, unless you do not feel 
happy with us. A court is a place where men and wo- 
men resort to talk of matters which mothers, guardians, 
and especially confessors so severely denounce. At court 
they talk of such things by the indulgence of the king 
and the queens ; is not that pleasant 1 ” 

“Oh, Athenais ! ” said Louise, blushing. 

“ Athenais is frank to-night,” said Montalais ; “ let us 
avail ourselves of it.” 

“ Yes, let us take advantage of it ; for this evening I 
could divulge the dearest secrets of my heart.” 

“ Ah, if M. de Moiitespan were here ! ” said Montalais, 
“Do you think that I care for M. de Montespan?’' 
murmured the beautiful young girl. 

“ He is handsome, I believe 1 ” 

“Yes ; and that is no small advantage in my eyes.” 

“ There now, you see — ” 

“ I will go further, and say that, of all the men whom 
one sees here, he is the handsomest and the most — ” 

“ What was that 1” said La Valliere, starting suddenly 
from the mossy bank. 

“ A deer which is hurrying through the branches.” 

“ I am only afraid of men,” said Athenais. 

“When they do not resemble M. de Montespan.” 

“ A truce to this raillery ! M. de Montespan is attentive 
to me, but that does not commit me in any way. Is not 
M. de Guiche here, — he who is so devoted to Madame 1 ” 
“ Poor fellow ! ” said La Vallihre. 

“ Why poor 1 Madame is sufficiently beautiful, and of 
Bufficiently high rank, 1 suppose 1 *’ 
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La Valli^re shook her head sorrowfully, saying, When 
one loves, it is neither beauty nor rank ; my dear friends, 
when one loves, it should be the heart, or the eyes only, 
of him or of her who is loved.” 

Montalais began to laugh loudly. Heart, eyes ! she 
said ; “ oh, sugar-plums ! ” 

“I speak for myself,” replied Lu Valliere. 

“Noble sentiments,” said Athonais, with an air of pro- 
tection, but with indifference. 

“Are they not your own, Mademoiselle!” said Louise. 

“Perfectly so; but, to continno, how can one pity a 
man who bestow's his attentions upon such a woman as 
Madame ? If any disproportion exists, it is on the count’s 
side.” 

“Oh, no, no!” returned La Valliere; “it is on Ma- 
dame’s side.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ I will. Madame has not even a wish to know what 
love is. • She diverts herself with the feeling, as children 
do with fireworks, of w'hich a sp.irk might set a palace on 
fire. It makes a display, and that is all she c.ares about. 
Besides, pleasure and love form the tissue of which she 
wishes her life to be woven. M. de G niche will love this 
illustrious lady, but she will never love him.” 

Athenais laughed disdainfully. “ Do people really 
love ! ” she said. “ Where are the noble sentiments which 
you just now uttered ! Does not a womnii’s virtue con- 
sist in the courageous refusal of every intrigue which 
might compromise her! A properly regulnted woman, 
endowed with a generous heart, ought to look at men, 
make herself loved, adored even, by them, and say, at the 
very utmost, once in her life, ‘ I begin to think that I 
onghji not to have been what T am ; T should have 
detested this one less than others,*” 
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“Therefore/’ exclaimed La Valliere, clasping her hands, 
“that is what M. dc Monteapan has to expect.” 

“ Certainly, — ho as w’cll as every one else. What ! 
have T not said that 1 admit he possesses a certain supe- 
riority, and would not that be enough? My dear, a 
woman is a queen during the whole period in which 
Nature permits her to enjoy sovereign power, — from fif- 
teen to thirty-five yciirs of age. After that, we are free 
to Iiave a heart, when we have only that left.” 

“ Oh, oh ! ” raurmured L*i Valliere. 

“Excellent!” cried Montalais, “a wife and mistress 
combined in one ' Athcnais, you will make your way in 
the world.” 

“ Do you not npprove of what I say 1 ” 

“ Completely,” replied her laughing companion. 

“ You are not serious, Montalais 1 ” said Louise. 

“ Yes, yes ; I aiiprovc everything Athenais has just 
said; only — ” 

“ Only what ? ” 

“ Well, I cannot carry it out. I have the firmest prin- 
ciples ; T form resolutions beside which the law^s of the 
Stadtholdcr and of tlie King of Spain are child’s play ; 
hut when tJic moment arrives to put them into execu- 
tion, nothing comes of them.” 

“ Yonr courage fails,” said Athenais, scornfully. 

“ Miserably.” 

“ TTnfortuiiate nature ! ” returned Athenais. “ But at 
least you make a choice.” 

“ Why, no, really. It pleases fate to disappoint me in 
everything ; T dream of emperors, and T find only — ” 

“ Aure, Aure ! ” exclaimed La Valliere, “ for pity’s sake, 
do not, for the pleasure of saying something witty, sacri- 
fice those who love you with such devoted affection.” 

“ Oh, I do not trouble myself much about that I Those 
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who love roe are sufficiently^ happy that I tlo not dismiss 
them altogether, my dear. So much the worcie for my- 
self if I have a weakness ff>r any one ; but so much the* 
worse for others if I revenge myself upon them for it, — 
and upon my word so I do.” 

“ You are right,” said Athcnais, and perhaps you, too, 
will reach the same goal ; m other w<-rds, Mesdemoiselles, 
that is termed being a coquette. Men, v ho are very silly 
in most things, are particularly so in coii'onnding, under 
the term coquetry, a woinan’s pi ale and her varying 
moods. I, for iuKtanc'c, am proud. — tliat is to say, im- 
pregnable j I treat my admirers harshl}, but without any 
pretension to retain them, ^leii call me a coquette, lie- 
cause they arc vain enough to tlnuk that I care for them. 
Other women — Moiitalais, for mstanco — liave allowed 
themselves to be influenced hv flattery , they would be 
lost were it not for that most fortunate primaple of in- 
stinct which urges them to change suddenly, and punish 
the man whose devotion they so recently accepted.” 

** A very learned dissertation,” said Montalais, in the 
tone of thorough enjoyment. 

“ It is odious ! ” murmured Louise. 

“ Thanks to this sort of coquetry, — for indeed that is 
genuine coquetry,” contiimed j\ladenioisclle do Tonnay- 
Charente, — “ the lover who a little wliilo since was puffed 
up with pride, a minute later is suffering at every pore 
of his vanity and self-ebtecm. He w as already beginning 
to assume the airs of a conqueror, but now he recedes ; 
he was about to assume an air of jirotection towards ns, 
but he is obliged to prostiate himself anew. The re- 
sult of all which is that instead of having a husband who 
is jealous and troublesome and too familiar, we have a 
lover always trembling in o.ir presence, always longing, 
and always submissive ; and for this simple reason, — that 
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he hnda the same woman never the same. Be convinced^ 
Mesdemoiselles, therefore, of the advantages of coquetry. 
Possessing that, one reigns a queen among women in ca- 
ses where Providence has withheld that precious faculty 
of holding one’s heart and mind in check.” 

“ Oh, how clever you are,” said Montalais, ” and how 
well you understand the duty women owe themselves ' ” 

I am only settling a case of individual happiness,” said 
Athenais, modestly, “ and defending myself, like all weak, 
loving dispositions, against the oppression of the stronger.” 

“ La Valhore does not say a word.” 

“Does she not approve of what we are saying 'I” 

“ Nay ; only 1 do not understand it,” said Louise. 
“You talk like those who would not be called upon to 
live in this world of ours.” 

And very pretty your world is,” said Montalais. 

“ A world,” returned Athenais, “ in which men worship 
a woman to make her fall in her bewilderment, and insult 
her when she has fallen.” 

“ Who spoke to you of falling 1 ” said Louise. 

“ Yours 18 a new theory, then, my dear. Will you tell 
us how you intend to resist yielding to temptation, if you 
allow yourself to bo hurried a^vay by love?” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed the young girl, r.-iising towards the 
dark heavens her beautiful eyes filled with tears, “ if you 
did but know what a heart was, I would explain, and 
would convince you 1 A loving heart is stronger than all 
your coquetry, and more powerful than all your pride. 
A woman is never truly loved, I believe, and God is my 
witness ; a man never loves with idolatry, except he feel 
himself loved in return. Let old men, whom we read of 
in comedies, fancy themselves adored by coquettes. A 
young man is conscious of it, and does not delude him- 
self : if he has a fancy or a strong desire or an absorb- 
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ing passion for a coquotte, — yon see I give a free field 
and a broad one, — in a word, a coquette may drive him 
out of his senses, but will never make him fall in love. 
Love, such as I conceive it to be, is an incessant, complete, 
and perfect sacrifice , but it is not the sacrifice of one 
only of the two persons who are united. It is the perfect 
abnegation of two souls who are desirous of blending into 
one. If I ever love, I shall implore my lover to leave 
me free and pure. I will tell him — what he will under- 
stand — that my heart is torn by my refusal , and he in his 
love for me, aware of the magnitude of my sacrifice, — 
he in his turn, T say, will show his devotion for me, will 
respect me, and will not seek my ruin, or insult mo when 
I shall have fallen, ns you said just now, when uttering 
your blasphemies against love such as I understand it. 
That is my idea of love. And now you will tell me, per- 
haps, that my lover w’ill despise me. I defy him to do 
so, unless he be the vilest of men ; and my heart assures 
me that it is not such a man I should choose. A look 
from me will repay him for the sacrifices he makes, or it 
will inspire him with virtues which he would never think 
he possessed.” 

“ But, Louise,” excliiimed Montalais, “you tell us this, 
and do not carry it into practice.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“You are adored by Raoul de Brageloniie, who wor- 
ships you on both his knees. The poor follow is made 
the victim of your virtue, just as he would be — nay, 
more than he would be, even — of my coquetry or of 
Athenais’s pride.” 

‘‘This is simply a different shade of coquetry,” said 
Athenai's ; “ and Mademoiselle, I perceive, is a coquette 
without knowing it.” 

«0hl”8aidLa Valliere. 
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“Yes, you may call it instinct, if you please, keenest 
sensibility, exquisite refinement of feeling, perpetual dis- 
play of outbursts of passion >!vhich end in nothing. Oh, 
it is very artful too, and very effective ! I should even, 
now that 1 reflect upon it, have preferred this system of 
tactics to my own pride*, for waging war with men, be- 
cause it offers the advantage flonielimcs of thoroughly 
convincing them ; but at the present moment, without 
utterly condemning myself, I declare it to be superior to 
the simple coquetry of IVIontalais ; ” and the two young 
girls began to laugh. 

La Valin' re alone preserved silence, and qnietly shook 
her head. Then, a moment after, slie added, “ If you 
wore to tell me in ilie picseiicc of a man but a fourth 
part of what you ha\e just said, or even if I were assured 
that you think it, I should die of shame and grief upon 
fliis spot.” 

“Very well, die, poor tender little darling!” replied 
Mademoiselle dc Tonnay-dharente ; “for if there are no 
men here, there arc at least two women, your own friends, 
who declare yon to be attainted and convicted of being a 
coquette from instinct, a born coquette, — m other words, 
the most daugcions kind of coquette which exists in the 
world.” 

“ Oh, ^rcsdemoisclles,” replied La Valli^re, blushing, 
and almost ready to weep. Her two companions again 
hurst out laughing 

“Very well! I shall ask Bragelonno for information.” 

“ Brngclonnc 1 ” said Atheiiais. 

“ Yes ! that great fellow who is as courageous as 
Csesar and as clever and witty as M. Fouquet ; that 
poor fellow who for twelve years has known you, loved 
you, and yet — one can hardly believe it — has never 
even kissed the tips of your fingers.” 
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“ Explain to us this cniolly, — you who aro all heart,” 
said Athenais to La ValUrrc. 

“I will explain it by a sinyfle word, — virtue. You 
will perhaps deny the existence of virtue'*” 

“ Come, Louise, tell us the truth,” said Aure, taking 
her by the hand. 

“ But what do you wish me to tell you ? ” cried I.a 
Valli^re. 

“ Whatever you like , but it will be uBcless for you to 
say anything, for I persist in inv o))iiui>n of you, — a 
coquette from instinct, a horn coquetto , in other words, 
as I have already said, and I say it again, the most dan- 
gerous of all coquettes!” 

*‘Oh, no, no ' for pity’s sake, do not believe that ' ” 

“ What ! twelve years of extreme severity ? ” 

*‘Why, twelve years ago 1 wais only five years old! 
The freedom of the child cannot, surely, be added to the 
young girl’s account.” 

“ Well, you aro now seventeen, — throe yeais instead 
of tw’elve. During those throe years you have remained 
constantly and unchangealdy cruel. Against you are ar- 
rayed the silent shades of lllois, the meetings when you 
diligently conned the stars together, the evening wan- 
derings beneath tlie plane-trees, his impassioned twenty 
years speaking to your fourteen years, the fire of hia 
glances addressed to yourself.” 

“ Yes, yes ; but so it is 1 ” 

“ Nonsense 1 impossible ' ” 

“ But, mon Dieu / why impossible! ” 

“ Tell us something credible, my dear, and we will 
believe you.” 

“ Yet if you were to suppose one thing — ” 

** What is that ! ” 

“Out with it, or we shall suppose much more than 
you like I ” 
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** Suppose, then, that I thought I was in love, and 
that I am not.” 

“ What ! not in love 1 ” 

“ If I have acted in a different manner from that of 
others when they are in love, it is because I do not love, 
and because my hour has not yet come.” 

“Louise, Louise,” said Montalais, “take care, or I 
sliall remind you of the remark you made just now ! 
Raoul is not here j do not overwhelm him while he is 
absent. Be charitable ; and if on closer inspection you 
thinl^ you do not love him, tell him so, poor fellow ! ” 
and she began to laugh. 

“ Louise pitied M. de Ouiche just now,” said Athe- 
nais ; “ would it be possible to detect the explanation of 
the mdiffereiice for the one in this compassion for the 
other 'I ” 

“ Say what you please, Mesderaoiselles,” said La Val- 
liere, sadly ; “ upbraid me as you like, since you do not 
understand me.” 

“ Oh, oh ! ” replied Montalais ; “ temper, sorrow, and 
tears 1 Wc are laughing, Louise, and are not, I assure 
you, quite the monsters you suppose. Look at the 
proud Athenais, as she is called : she docs not love M. 
de Montespan, it is true ; but she would be in despair if 
M. de Montespan were not to love her. Look at me : I 
laugh at M. Malicorne, but the poor fellow whom I laugh 
at knows very well when he may be permitted to press 
his lips upon my band. And yet the eldest of us is not 
twenty yet. What a future for us ! ” 

“ Silly, silly girls ! ” murmured Louise. 

“You are quite right,” said Montalais; “and you 
alone have spoken words of wisdom.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“I do not dispute it,” replied Athenais. “And so 
you positively do not love poor M. de Bragelonne ? ” 
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“ Perhaps she does,” said Montalais ; “ slie is not yet 
quite sure of it. But in any case listen, Athenais : if 
M. de Bragelonne becomes free, I will give you a little 
friendly advice.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ To look at him well before you decide in favor of 
M. de Montespau.” 

“ Oh ! in that way of considering the subject, my 
dear, M. de Bragelonne is not the only person whom one 
could look at with pleasure. M. de (Iniehe, for instance, 
has his value also.” 

He did not distinguish himself this evening,” said 
Montalais, and I know from very good authority that 
Madame thought him unbcar.iblc.” 

“ But M. de Saint-Aignaii produced a most brilliant 
effect, and I am sure that more than one person who 
saw him dance this cvenmc will not soon forget him. 
Do you not think so, La Valhere 1 ’* 

** Why do you ask me 1 I did not see him, nor do I 
know him.” 

“ What ! you did not see M. de Raint-Aignan, you do 
not know him 1 ” 

“No.” 

“ Come, come ! do not affect a virtue more extrava- 
gantly excessive than our boldness 1 You have eyes, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Excellent.” 

“Then you must have seen all those who danced this 
evening.” 

“ Yes, nearly all.” 

“ That is a very impertinent ‘ nearly all * for some.” 

“ You must take it for what it is worth.” 

“ Very well ; now, among all those gentlemen whom 
you * nearly all ’ saw, which do you prefer ? ” 
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“Yes,” said Moutalais ; “ is it M. de Saint-Aignan, oi 
M. do Guiche, or M. — ” 

“I prefer no one; I thought them all about the 
same.” 

“ Do you mean, then, that among all that brilliant 
assembly — the first court in the vvorld — no one pleased 
you ? ” 

“ I do not say that.” 

“ Tell us, then, who your ideal is.” 

“ It is not an ideal being.” 

“ He exists, then *1 ” 

“In very truth, Mcsderaoiscllcs,” exclaimed La Val- 
liere, aroused and excited, “ T cannot understand you 
at all ! What ! you who liavo a heart as I have, eyes 
as I h(ive, and yet you speak of M. de Guiche and of 
M. de Saint-Aignan when the king was there ! ” 

These words, uttered so precipitately and in an agi- 
tated, fervid voice, made her two companions between 
whom she w'as seated exclaim together, in a manner which 
terrified her, “ The king ! ” 

La Valliore buried her face in her hands. “ Yes,” 
she murmured, “ the king ! the king ! Have you ever 
seen any one to he compared to the king ? ” 

“ You w^ere right just now in saying you had excellent 
eyes, Mademoiselle ; for you see a great distance, — too 
far, indeed. Alas! the king is not one upon whom our 
poor eyes have a right to be fixed.” 

“That is too true I ” cried La Vallicre. “ It is not the 
privilege of all eyes to gaze upon the sun ; but I will 
look upon him, even were I to be blinded in doing so.” 

At this moment, and as though caused by the words 
which had just escaped La Yalli^re’s lips, a rustling of 
leaves and of that which sounded like some silken mate- 
rial was heard behind the adjoining bush. The young girls 
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hastily rose, almost terrified out of their senses. They 
distinctly saw the leaves move, but could not tell what it 
was that stirred them. 

“ It is a wolf or a wild boar ! ” cried Montalais ; ** ay! 
Mesdemoiscllcs, fly ! ” 

The three girls, a prey to unspeakable terror, fed by 
the first path which presented itself, and did uot stop 
until they had reached the verge of the wood. Tlierc, 
breathless, leaning against one another, feeling one an- 
other’s hearts throb wildly, they endeavored to collect 
their senses, but could only succeed in doing so after the 
lapse of some minutes. Perceiving at last the lights 
from the windows of the chateau, tliey decided to walk 
towards them. La Valherc was exhausted with fatigue, 
and Aiirc and Athenius were obliged to sujiport her. 

“ Oh, we have escaped w^ell ' ’’ said Montalais. 

“ Mesdemoiselles,” said La Valli6re, “ 1 am greatly afraid 
that it was something worse than a wolf For my part, 
and I speak as T think, I should have preferred to run 
the risk of being devoured alive by some wuld animal than 
to be listened to and overheard. Fool, fool, that I am ! 
How could I have thought, how could I have said such 
things!” and saying this, her head bowed like a reed; 
she felt her limbs fad, and, all her strength abandoning 
her, she glided almost inanimate from the arms of her 
companions, and sank down upon the grass. 
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CHAPTEE XLVI. 

THE king’s uneasiness. 

Let us leave poor La Valliorc, half fainting in the arms 
of her two companions, and return to the neighborhood 
of the royal oak. The three young girls bad hardly run 
twenty paces, when the sound which had so much alarmed 
them was renewed iiniong the brandies. A man’s figure 
might indistinctly be perceived, and putting the branches 
of the 'bushes aside ho appeared upon the verge of the 
wood, and perceiving that the place was empty burst 
out into a peal of laughter. It is useless to say that the 
form in question was that of a young and handsomfe man, 
who made a sign to another, who thereupon made his 
appearance. 

“ Well, Sire,” said the second figure, advancing timidly, 
“has your Majesty put our young seiitimeiitalists to 
flight]” 

“ It seems so,” said the king, “ and you can show your- 
self without fear, Saint-Aignan.” 

“ But, Sire, take care ! you will be recognized.’* 

“ But I tell you they have gone.” 

“ This is a most fortunate meeting. Sire ; and if I dared 
offer an opinion to your Majesty, we ought to follow 
them.” 

“ They are far away by this time.” 

“ Bah I they would easily allow themselves to be over- 
taken, especially if they knew who were following them.” 

“ What do you mean by that, Monsieur coxcomb 1 ” 
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Why, one of them seems to have taken a fancy to 
me, and another compared yon to the sun.” 

“ The greater reason wliy we should not show ourselves, 
Saint-Aignan. The sun does not show himself in the 
night-time.” 

“ Upon my word, Sire, your Majesty seems to have 
very little curiosity. In your y>lacc, I should like to know 
who are the two nymphs, the two dryads, the two hama- 
diyads, who have so good an opinion of us.” 

“ Oh, I shall know them again veiy well, I assure you, 
without running after them.” 

“ By what means ? ” 

“ By their voices, of course. They belong to the court, 
and the one who spoke of me had a very sweet voice.” 

” Ah ! your Majesty permits yourself to be influenced 
by flattery.” 

“ ^^0 one will over say it is a means you make use of.” 

“ Forgive my stupidity, Sire ! ” 

“ Como ; let us go and look where 1 told you.” 

“Is the passion, then, which your Majesty confided to 
me already forgotten 1 ” 

“Oh, no, indeed! How is it possible to forget such 
beautiful eyes as those of Mademoiselle de la Vallierel” 

“Yet the other had so sweet a voice.” 

“ Which one 1 ” 

“ She who has fallen in love with the sun.” 

“ M. de Saint-Aignan ! ” 

“ Forgive me. Sire.” 

“Well, I am not sorry you should believe me to be an 
admirer of sweet voices as well as of beautiful eyes. I 
know you to be a terrible talker, and to-morrow I shall 
have to pay for the confidence I have shown you.” 

“ What do you mean, Sire 1 ” 

“ I mean that to-morrow every one will know that 1 
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hiivc doflijpis upon this little La Vallierc ; but be careful, 
Sanit-Aigiian ! I have confided my secret to no one but 
you ; and if any one should speak to me about it, I shall 
know who has betrayed rny secret.’’ 

“ You are angry, Sire ! ” 

“No; but you understand that I do not wish to com- 
promise the poor girl.” 

“ Do not be afraid, Sire.” 

“ You promise me, then 1 ” 

“ Sire, I give you my word of honor.” 

“ Excellent,” thought the king, laughing to himself ; 
“ now every one will know to-morrow that T have been 
running about after La Yalliere to-night.” Then, endeav- 
oring to see where he was, he said, “ Why, we have lost 
ourselves.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that.” 

“ Whore does that gate lead ? ” 

“ To Tlond-T’oint, Sire.” 

“ Where we were going when we heard the sound of 
women’s voices 1 ” 

“Yes, Sire, and the termination of a conversation in 
which I had the honor of hearing my own name pro- 
nounced by the side of your Majesty’s.” 

“You return to that subject very frequently, Saiut- 
Aignaii.” 

“ Your Majesty will forgive me, but I am delighted to 
know that a woman exists whose thoughts are occupied 
about me without my knowledge and without my having 
done anything to deserve it. Yonr Majesty cannot com- 
prehend this satisfaction, for your rank and merit attract 
attention and compel regard.” 

No, no, Saiiit-Aignan, believe me or not, as you like,” 
said the king, leaning familiarly upon De Saint-Aignan’s 
arm, and taking the path which he thought ought to lead 
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him to the chateau; **but this candid confession, this 
perfectly disinterested preference of a woman who will 
perhaps never attract my attention, — in one word, the 
mystery of this adventure excites me ; and the truth 
is that if I were not so taken up with La Valliere — ” 

“ Do not let that interfere with your Majesty’s inten- 
tions ; you have time enough bc*fore you.” 

“ What do you mean ^ ” 

“ La Valliere is said to be very strict in her ideas.” 

“ You excite my curiosity, De Saint-Aigiiun, and 1 am 
anxious to find her again. Come, let us walk on.'’ 

The king spoke untruly, — for nothing, on the contrary, 
troubled him less ; but he had a part to play, and so he 
walked on hurriedly. 

De Saint-Aignau followed him at a short distance. 
Suddenly the king stopped ; the courtier followed his ex- 
ample. “ Saiiit-Aignaii,” he said, “ do you not hear some 
one moaning ? Listen!” 

‘‘ Yes ; and crying, too, it seems.” 

** It is in this direction,” said the king, pointing. 

It sounds like the tears and sobs of a woman,” said 
M. de Saiut-Aignan. 

“ Let us run ! ” and the king and the favorite, follow- 
ing a by-path, ran across the grass. As they gradually 
ajiproached, the cries were more di.stinctly hoard. 

“ Help ! help 1 ” exclaimed two voices. The ) oung men 
redoubled their speed ; and as they a])pn>ached nearer, 
the sobs they had heard were changed into cries. “ Help ! 
help ' ” was again repeated ; at the sound of which the 
kmg and his companion increased the rapidity of their 
pace. Suddenly, at the other side of a ditch, under the 
drooping branches of a willow, they perceived a woman on 
her knees, holding another in her arms, who seemed to have 
fainted. A few paces from them, a third, standing in the 
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middle of the path, was calling for assistance. Perceiviilg 
two gentlemen, whose rank she could not tell, her cries 
for assistance were redoubled. The king, who was in ad- 
vance of his companion, leaped across the ditch, and 
reached the group at the very moment when from the 
end of the path which led to tlie chateau a dozen persons 
were approaching, who had been drawn to the spot by 
the same cries which had attracted the king and M. de 
Saint-Aignan. 

“ What is the matter, Mesdcmoiselles 1 inquired Louis. 

“The king !*’ exclaimed Mademoiselle de Montalais, in 
her astonishment failing to support La Valliere’s head j 
so that the latter fell ful^ length upon the ground. 

“Yes, it is the king; Sut that is no reason w’hy you 
should abandon your cumpaiiion. Who is she 1 ” 

“It is Mademoiselle de la Valhere, Sire." 

“ Mademoiselle de la Valliere ! ” 

“Yes, Sire ; she has just hiinted.” 

“ Poor child 1 ” said the king. “ Quick, quick 1 fetch a 
surgeon I ” 

But however great the anxiety with which the king had 
pronounced these words, he had not so carefully watched 
over himself that they did not appear, as well as the 
gesture which accomjiamed them, somewhat cold to M. 
de Saint- Aignan, to whom the king had confided the great 
love with which she had inspired him. 

“Saint- Aignan,” continued the king, “watch over 
Mademoiscdlc de la Valliere, I beg. Send for a surgeon. 
I will hasten forward and inform Madame of the acci- 
dent which has befallen one of her maids of honor ; ” and 
in fact, while M. de Saint-Aignan was busily engaged 
in making preparations for carrying Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere to the chateau, the king hurried forward, happy 
to have ac opportunity of approaching Madame, and of 
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speaking to her under some plausible pretext. Fortu- 
nately, a carriage was passing. The coachman was told 
to stop ; and the persons who wore inside, having been 
informed of the accident, eagerly gave up their seats to 
Mademoiselle de la Vallierc. The current of fresh air pro- 
duced by the rapid motion of the can-iage soon recalled 
the invalid to her senses. Having reached the chateau, 
she was able, though very weak, to alight from the car- 
riage and, with the assistance of Atheiiais and Mon- 
talais, to reach the inner apartments. They made her 
sit down in a room adjoining the drawing-rooms on the 
ground floor. After a while, as the accident had not pro- 
duced much effect njion the promcnadcrH, the promenade 
was resumed. During this tunc the king had found Ma- 
dame beneath a tree, and had seated himself by her side ; 
and his foot gently sought that of the princess beneath 
her chair. 

“ Take care, Sire ! ” said Henrietta to him, in a low 
tone ; “ you do not show yourself as indifferent as you 
should be.” 

“ Alas ! ” replied Louis XIV., in the same tone, “ I 
much fear that we have entered into an agreement above 
our strength to keep.” He then added aloud, “You have 
heard of the accident, I siqipose 1 ” 

“ What accident V' 

“ Oh ! in seeing you I forgot that I had come expressly 
to tell you of it. I am, however, painfully affected by 
it. One of your maids of honor, poor Mademoiselle de 
la Valliere, has just famted.” 

“ Indeed ! poor girl ! ” said the princess, quietly ; “ what 
was the cause of itl” She then added in an undertone^ 
“You forget, Sire, that you wish others to believe in your 
passion for this girl, and yet you remain here while she 
is almost dying, perhaps, elsewhere.” 
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“Ah, Madame,” said the king, sighing, “how much 
more perfect you are in your part than I am, and how 
well you think of everything ! ” He then rose, saying 
loud enough for every one to hear him, “Permit me to 
leave yon, Madame ; my uneasiness is very great, and I 
wish to he quite certain myself that proper attention has 
been paid.” The king left to return again to La Vallifere ; 
while all those who bad been present commented upon 
the king’s remark, “My uneasiness is very great.” 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE king’s secret. 

On his way Louis met the Comte de Saint- Aiguan. “ Well, 
Saint-Aignan,” he inquired, with aiiectcd interest, “ how 
is the invalid ? ” 

“Really, Sire,” stammered J)e Sain t-Aignan, “to my 
shame, I confess I do not know'.” 

*‘What! you do not knowl” said the king, pretend- 
ing to take ill a serious manner this want of attention to 
the object of his predilection. 

“Will your Majesty pardon me} but I have just met 
one of our three loquacious w'ood-nyniphs, and I con- 
fess that my attention has been taken away from other 
matters.” 

“Ah!” said the king, eagerly, “you have found, 
then—” 

“ The one who deigned to speak of me in such advan- 
tageous terms ; and having found mine, I was searching 
for yours. Sire, when I had the happiness to meet your 
Majesty.” 

“Very well; but Mademoiselle de la Valliere before 
everything else,” said the king, faithful to his part. 

“ Oh, our charming invalid ! ” said De Saiut-Aignan ; 
“how fortunately her fainting came on, since your Majesty 
had already occupied yourself about her ! ” 

“What is the name of your fair lady, Saint-Aignan 1 
1b it a secret 1” 
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“ Sire, it ought to bo a secret, and a very great one, 
even ; but your Majesty is well aware that no secret can 
possibly exist for you.” 

“ Well, what is her name ] ” 

“ Mademoiselle do Toimay-Charente.” 

“Is she pretty 1 ” 

“ Exceedingly so, Sire ; and I recognized the voice 
which pronounced iny name in such tender accents. I 
then accosted her, quest lOTied her as well as I was able to 
do, in the midst of the crowd ; and she told me, without 
suspecting anything, that a little while ago she was under 
the great oak, with her two friends, when the appearance 
of a wolf or a robber had terrified them, and made them 
run away.” 

” But,” inquired the king, eagerly, “ what are the 
names of these two friends T’ 

“Sire,” said Do Saiut-Aignan, “ will your Majesty send 
me fortliwith to llie Bastille?” 

“What for?” 

“ Because I am an egotist and a fool. My Surprise Avas 
BO great at such a compiest and at so fortunate a discov- 
ery that I went no further in my inquiries. Besides, I 
did not think that your Majesty wmuld attach any very 
great importance to what you heard, preoccupied as you 
were with Mademoiselle de la Vulliere; and then Ma- 
demoiselle de Toimay-Chareute left me suddenly, to 
return to Mademoiselle do la Valliere.” 

“ Let ns hope, then, that I shall be as fortunate as 
yourself. Come, Saiiit-Aignaii ! ” 

“ Your Majesty is ainbilious, I perceive, and does not 
wish to allow any conquest to escape you. I assure you 
that I will conscientiously set about my inquiries ; and, 
moreover, from one of the three Graces we shall learu 
the names of the others, and by the name the secret.” 
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** I, too,” said the king, “ only require to hear her voice 
to know it again. Come, let us aay no more about it, but 
show me where poor La Vallierc is.” 

“ Well,” thought De Saint-Aignan, “ the king's regard 
is beginning to display itself, and for that girl too ! It is 
extraordinary ; I should never have believed it.” With 
this thought passing in his mind, he showed the king 
the room where La Valliere had been taken. The king 
entered, followed by Do Saiiit-Aignan. In a low room, 
near a large window looking out upon the gardens, La 
Valliere, reclining in a large arm-chair, inhaled in deep 
draughts the balmy evening breeze. From the loosened 
body of her dress the lace fell in tumbled folds, mingling 
with the tresses of her beautiful fair hair, which lay scat- 
tered upon her shoulders. Her languishing eyes w'ere 
filled with tears, though their lire was not wholly extin- 
guished ; she seemed as lifeless as those beautiful visions 
of our dreams, pale and romantic, which pass before the 
closed eyes of the sleeper, half opening their wrings with- 
out moving them, unclosing their lips without a sound 
escaping them. The pearl like pallor of La Valliere pos- 
sessed a charm which it would be impossible to describe. 
Mental and bodily suffering had produced upon her feat- 
ures a soft and noble exjiression of grief ; from the per- 
fect passiveness of her arras .and bust, she resembled one 
whoso soul had passed away more than a living being,— 
she seemed not to hear either the whisperings of her com- 
panions or the distant murmurs which arose from the 
neighborhood. She seemed to be communing within 
herself; and her beautiful, slender, and delicate hands 
trembled from time to time, as though from the contact 
of some invisible touch. 

La Vallihre was so completely absorbed in her reverie, 
that the king entered without her perceiving him. At a 
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distance he gazed upon her lovely face, upon which the 
moon shed its pure silvery light. “ Good heavens ! ” he 
exclaimed, with a terror which he could not control ; “ she 
is dead.” 

“ No, fiire,” said Montalais, In a low voice ; ” on the 
contrary, she is better. Are you not better, Louise 

lint Louise did not answer. “ Louise,” continued 
Montalais, “the king has deigned to express his anxiety 
concerning your health.” 

“ The king ! ” exclaimed Louise, starting up abruptly, 
as if a stream of fire had darted through her frame to her 
heart ; “ the king iiuoasy about my health ! ” 

“Yes,” said Montalais. 

“The king is here, then? ” said La Valli6re, not ven- 
turing to look round her. 

“ That voice ! that voice ! ” whispered Louis, eagerly, 
to De Saint-Aignan. 

“Yes, it is so,” replied De Saint-Aignan. “Your 
Majesty is riglit ; it is she who declared her love for the 
sun.” 

“Hush!” said the king. And then approaching La 
Valliere, he said, “Yon are not well. Mademoiselle] Just 
now, indeed, in the park, I saw that you had fainted, 
llovv were you attacked]” 

“Sire,” stammered the poor child, pale and trembling, 
“ I cannot tell.” 

“You have been w^alking too much,” said the king; 
“ and fatigue, perhaps — ” 

“ No, Sire,” said Montalais, eagerly, answering for her 
friend, “ it could not be from fatigue, for we passed part 
of the evening seated under the royal oak.” 

“Under the roj^al oak]” rctunied the king, starting. 
“I was not deceived, — it is as I thought and he di- 
rected a look of intelligence at the count. 
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“ Yes,* said De Saint-Aignan, “ under the royal oak, 
with Mademoisolle de Tounay-Charente.” 

“ How do you know that'r* inquired Montalais, 

“In a very simple way. Mademoiselle do Tonnay- 
Charente told me so.” 

“In that case she must have told you the cause of 
Mademoiselle de la Valhere’s fainting 

“ Why, yes ; she told me bomething about a wolf or a 
robber, — I forget precisely which.” La Valhcro listened, 
her eyes fixed, her bosom heaving, as if, gifted with inoie 
than ordinary acuteness of percejitiou, she divined a poi- 
tiou of the truth. 

Louis imagined this attitude and agitation to bo the 
consequences of a terror but partially removed. “ Nay, 
fear nothing. Mademoiselle,” he said, with a rising emotion 
which he could not conceal ; “ the wolf which terrified 
you so much was simply a wolf with two legs.” 

“ It was a man I ” screamed Louise ; “ it was a man 
who was listening 1 ” 

“ Suppose it were, Mademoiselle, what great evil was 
there in his having listened] Is it likely that even in 
your own opinion you would have said anything which 
should not have been listened to 1 ** 

La Vallicre wrung her hands, and hid her face in them, 
as if to hide her blushes. “ In Heaven’s name,” she said, 
“ who was concealed there, — who was li.steniug ] ” 

The king advanced towards her, to take hold of one of 
her hands. “ It was I, Mademoiselle,” he said, bowing with 
tender respect. “ Could I frighten you ? ” 

La Valliere uttered a loud cry; for the second time 
her strength forsook her, and cold, moaning, and in utter 
despair, she again fell apparently lifeless in her chair. 
The king had just time to hold out his arm, so that she 
was partially supported by him. Mesdemoiselles de Tod' 
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nay-ChareDte aud de Montalais, who stood a few paces 
from the king aud La Valliere, motionless and almost 
petrified at the recollection of their conversation with La 
Valliere, did not tliink even of offering their assistance to 
her, feeling rcsti'ainoil by the presence of the king, who 
with one knee on the ground held La Valliere round the 
waist with his arm. 

You heard. Sire 'I ” murmured Athenais. But the 
king did not reply ; ho had his eyes fixed upon La Val- 
liere’s half-closed eyes, and held her drooping hand in his 
own. 

“Of course,” replied De Saint- Aignan, who on his side, 
hoping that Mademoiselle de Tomiay-(’harente would 
faint, advanced towards her, holding his arms extended, 
— “of course ; w’e did not even lose a word.” But the 
haughty Athenais w'as not a woman to faint so easily ; she 
darted a terrible look at Dc Saint-Aignan and fled, Mon- 
talais, with more courage, advanced hurriedly towards 
Louise, and received her from the king’s hands, who was 
already fast losing his presence of mind, as he felt his 
face covered by the perfumed tresses of the seemingly 
dying girl. “ Excellent ! ” said De Saint-Aignan. “ This 
is indeed an adventure ; and it will be my own fault if I 
am not the first to relate it.” 

The king approached him, and with a trembling voice 
and a passionate gesture said, “ Not a syllable, Count !” 

The poor king forgot that only an hour before he had 
given the same man a similar recommendation, but with 
the very opposite intention, — namely, that the man 
should be indiscreet. But the latter recommendation was 
quite as unnecessary as the former. Half an hour after- 
wards all Fontainebleau knew that Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere had had a conversation under the royal oak with 
Montolais and Tonnay-Cbaiente, and that in this oonYe^ 
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satioa she had confessed her love for the king. It was 
known, also, that the king, after having manifested the 
uneasiness with which the state of Mademoiselle de la 
Valli^re’s health had inspired him, had turned pale and 
trembled very much as he received the beautiful girl faint- 
ing in bis arms ; so that it was quite agreed among the 
courtiers that the greatest event of the period had just 
transpired, — that his Majesty loved Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere, and that consequently Monsieur could now sleep 
in perfect tranquillity. It was this, even, that the queen- 
mother, as surprised as the others by this sudden change, 
hastened to toll the young queen and Philip of Orleans. 
Only she sot to work in a different manner, by attacking 
these two interested persons in the following way. To 
her daughter-in-law she said : “ See now, Therese, how 
very wrong you were to accuse the king I Here they say 
he has given himself to-day a new mistress ; why should 
there be any greater truth in the report of to-day than in 
that of yesterday, or in that of yesterday than in that of 
to-day? ” To Monsieur, in relating to him the adventui’e 
of the royal oak, slie said : “ Are you not very absurd in 
your jealousies, my dear Philip? It is asserted that the 
king has lost his head over that little La Valliere. Say 
nothing of it to your wife; the queen would know it 
immediately.” 

This latter confidential communication had its natural 
result. Monsieur, who had regained his composure, went 
triumphantly to look after his wdfe ; and as it was not yet 
midnight, and the fete was to continue until two in the 
morning, he offered her his hand for a promenade. At 
the end of a few paces, however, the first thing be did 
was to disobey his mother. “Do not go and tell any 
one, the queen least of all,” he said mysteriously, “ what 
people say about the king.” 
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** What do they say about him ? ” inquired .Madame. 

“ That my brother has suddenly been smitten with a 
strange passion.** 

** For whom ? ** 

"For that little La Vallibre.** As it was dark, Madame 
could smile at her ease. “ Ah ! ” she said, “ and how 
long is it since this has been the case ? ** 

“ For some days, so it seems. But that was nothing 
but smoke, and it is only this evening that the flames of 
his passion have been revealed.’* 

"The king shows his good taste,” said Madame, “and 
in my oinnion she is a very charming girl.” 

" I verily believe you are iesting, my dear.” 

"I! In what way?” 

" In any case this passion w'ill make some one very 
happy, oven if it be only La Valhere herself.” 

" Really,” continued the princess, “ you speak, Mon- 
sieur, as if you had read into the inmost recesses of my 
maid-of-honor*s heart. Who has told you that she agrees 
to return the king’s affection ? ” 

“ And who has told you that she will not return it ? ” 

"She loves the Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 

"You think so.” 

" She is even affianced to him.” 

" She was so.” 

" What do you mean ? ” 

" Why, when they went to ask the king’s permission 
to arrange the marriage, he refused his permission.” 

" Refused ? ** 

"Yes, even to the Comte de la Fere hiniself, whom 
the king honors, you know, with the greatest regard, on ac- 
count of the part he took in your brother’s restoration, and 
in other events, also, which happened a long time ago.” 

" Well, the poor lovers must wait until the king is 
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pleased to change his opinion ; they are young, and there 
is time enough/’ 

“ But, my love,” said Philip, laughing, “ I perceive that 
you do not know the best part of the aifair.” 

“No!” 

“ That by which the king was most deeply touched.” 

“ The king, do you say, has been deeply touched 1 ” 

“ To the very heart.” 

“ But how, — in what manncrl Tell me directly.” 

“By an adventure the romance of which cannot be 
surpassed.” 

“You know liow T love such adventures, and yet you 
keep me waiting,” said the princess, impatiently. 

“Well, then — ” and Monsieur paused. 

“ I am listening.” 

“ Under the royal oak, — you know where the royal 
oak is?” 

“What can that matter? Under the royal oak, you 
were saying — ” 

“ Well ! Mademoiselle de la Valliere, fancying herself 
alone with her two friends, revealed to them her passion 
for the king.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Madame, beginning to be uneasy, “ her 
passion for the king ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ When /was this ? ” 

** About an hour ago.” 

Madame started, and then said, “ And no one knew of 
this passion ? ” 

“No one.” 

“ Not even his Majesty?” 

“ Not even his Majesty. The little creature kept her 
secret most strictly to herself, when suddenly it proved 
stronger than herself, and so escaped her.” 
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** And from whom did 3^011 get this absurd tale 1 ” 

** Why, as everybody else did, from La Valliirc herself, 
who confessed her love to Montalais and Tonnay-Charente, 
who were her companions.” 

Madame stopped, and by a hasty movement dropped 
her husband’s hand. 

Did you say it was an hour ago she made this con- 
fession 1 ” Madame inquired. 

“ About that time.” 

“ Is the king aw’aro of it 1 ” 

“ Why, that is the very thing which constitutes the 
romance of the affair, for the king was behind the royal 
oak with De Saint-Aignan, and he heard the whole of 
the interesting conversation without losing a single word 
of it.” 

Madame felt struck to the heart, saying incautiously, 
” But I have seen the king since, and he never told mo 
a word about it.” 

” Of course,” said Monsieur, bluntly, as a triumphant 
husband, ” he took care not to speak of it to you himself, 
since he recommended every one not to say a word about 
it to you.” 

** What do you mean ? ” said Madame, irritated. 

“ I mean that they wished to keep you in ignorance of 
the affair altogether.” 

But why should they wish to conceal it from mo ? ” 

“From the fear that your friendship for the young 
queen might induce you to say something about it to her ; 
that is all.” 

Madame hung down her head ; her feelings were griev- 
ously wounded. She could not enjoy a moment’s repose 
until she had met the king. As a king is, most nat- 
urally, the very last person in his kingdom who knows 
what is said about him, in the same way that a lover is 
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the only one who is kept in ignorance of what is said 
about his mistress ; so, when the king perceived Madame, 
who was looking for him, he approached her somewhat 
disturbed, but still gracious and attentive in his manner. 
Madame waited for him to speak about La Valliere first; 
but as he did not speak of her, she inquired, And the 
poor girl 1 ’* 

“ What poor girl 1 ” said the king. 

“ La Valliere. Did you not tell me, Sire, that she had 
fainted ? ” 

** She is still very ill,** said the king, affecting the 
greatest indifference. 

“But surely that will prejudicially affect the rumor 
you were going to 8])rcad, Sirel’* 

“ What rumor?” 

“ That your attention was taken up by her.” 

“ Oh,” replied the king, carelessly, “ I trust it will be 
reported all the same.’* 

Madame still waited. She wished to know if tho king 
would speak to her of the adventure of the royal oak ; 
but the king did not say a word about it. Madame, on 
her side, did not open her lips about tho adventure ; so 
that the king took leave of her without having reposed 
the slightest confidence in her. Hardly had she seen the 
king move away, when she set out in search of Do Saint- 
Aignan. De Saint-Aignan was never very difficult to find ; 
he was like the smaller vessels which always follow in 
the wake of the larger ships, and as tenders to them. 

De Saint-Aignan was the very man whom Madame 
needed in her state of mind at that moment ; and as for 
him, ho only looked for worthier ears than others he had 
found, to have an opportunity of recounting the event 
with all its details, and therefore he did not spare Ma- 
dame a single word of the whole affair. When he had 
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finished, Madame said to him, Confess, now, that it is 
all a charming invention.” 

“ Invention, — no ; a true story, — yes.” 

“ Confess, whether invention or true stoiy, that it was 
told to yon as you have told it to me, but that you were 
not there.” 

” Upon my honor, Madame, I was there.” 

“ And you think that these confessions may have made 
an impression upon the kingl” 

“ Certainly, as those of Mademoiselle Toiinay-Charente 
did upon me,” replied De Saint- Aignan. “ Do not forget, 
Madame, that Mademoiselle de la Valliere compared the 
king to the sun; that was flattering enough.” 

“The king docs not permit himself to be influenced 
by such flatteries.” 

“Madame, the king is just as much man as sun ; and 
I saw that plainly enough just now when La Valliere fell 
into his arras.” 

“ La Valliere fell into the king’s arms ! ” 

“Oh, it was the most graceful picture possible! Just 
imagine ! La Valliere had fallen back fainting, and — ” 

“ Well, what did you see ? Tell me, — speak ! ” 

“ I saw, what ten other people saw at the same time, 
— I saw that when La Valliere fell into his arms, the 
king himself almost fainted.” 

Madame uttered a subdued cry, the only indication of 
her smothered anger. “ Thank you,?’ she said, laughing 
in a convulsive manner ; “ you relate stories delightfully, 
M. de Saint-Aignan ; ” and she hurried away, alone and 
almost suffocated by her feelings, towards the chfiteau. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

EVENING STROLLS. 

Monsieur had taken leave of the princess in the best 
possible humor, and feeling much fatigued by the day’s 
events had retired to his apartments, leaving every one to 
finish the night as ho chose. When in his room. Mon- 
sieur began to dress for the night with a careful atten- 
tion, which displayed itself from time to time in fits of 
satisfaction. While his attendants were engaged in dress- 
ing him, he sang the principal airs of the ballet which 
the violins had played, and to which the king had danced. 
He then summoned his tailors, inspected his costumes 
for the next day, and in token of his extreme satisfac- 
tion distributed various presents among them. When 
the Chevalier de Lorraine, who had seen the prince re- 
turn to the chateau, also came in. Monsieur overwhelmed 
him with kindness. The former, after having saluted the 
prince, remained silent for a moment, like a sharp-shooter 
who deliberates before deciding in what direction he will 
renew his fire ; then, seeming to make up his mind, he 
said, “ Have you remarked a very singular circumstance, 
Monseigneur 1 ” 

“ l^o; what is iti” 

** The bad reception which his Mc^esty in appearance 
gave the Comte de Quiche.” 

“ In appearance 1 ” 

“ Yes, certainly, since in reality he has restored him 
t*^ fiivnr.” 

VOL. II — 
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“ I did not notice it,” said the prince. 

** What ! did you not see that instead of ordering him 
to return to his exile, as would have been natural, he 
encouraged him in his strange opposition by permitting 
him to resume his place in the ballet 1 ” 

“ And you think that the king was wrong, Chevalier 1” 
asked Monsieur. 

“ Are not you of my opinion, Prince 1 ” 

“ Not altogether so, my dear chevalier; and I think 
the king was quite right not to have flown into a rage 
against a poor fellow more foolish than evil disposed.” 

“ Keally,” said the chevalier, “so far as I am concerned, 
I confess that this magnanimity astonishes me in the 
highest degree.” 

“ Why so ? ” inquired Philip. 

“ Because I shouhl have thought that the king would 
have been more jealous,” replied the chevalier, spitefully. 
During the last few minutes Monsieur had felt that there 
was something of an irritating nature concealed under 
his favorite’s remarks; this last word, however, had 
ignited the powder. 

“Jealous ! ” exclaimed the prince, — “jealous ! What 
do you mean by that remark 1 Jealous of what, if you 
please, — or jealous of whom 1 ” 

The chevalier perceived that he had allowed one of 
those mischievous remarks to escape him to which he 
sometimes gave utterance. He eudeavored, therefore, to 
recall it while it was still possible to do so. “ Jealous of 
his authority,” he said, with an assumed frankness; “of 
what else would you have the king be jealous ? ” 

“Ah ! ” said Monseigneur, “ that *8 very proper.” 

“Did your royal Highness,” continued the chevalier, 
** flolioit dear De Quiche’s pardon 9 ” 

“ No, indeed,” said Monsieur. “ Quiche is a clever feh 
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low, and full of courage ; but as T do not approve of his 
conduct with Madame, 1 wish him neither harm nor 
good.” 

The chevalier had assumed a bitterness with regard to 
De Quiche, as he had attempted to do with the king ; 
but ho thought that he perceived that the time for indul- 
gence and even for the utmost indifference had arrived, 
and that in order to throw some liglit on the question it 
might be necessary for him to put the lamp, as the say- 
ing is, under the husband’s very nose. In this game one 
sometimes burns others, but often gets burned himself. 

“Very well, very well,” said the chevalier to himself, 
“ I shall w'ait for De Wardos. lie will do more in one day 
than I in a month ; for I believe — God forgive me, or 
rather him — that he is still more jealous tlian I am. 
Then, again, it is not De Wardes even whom I require, so 
much as that some event should happen ; and in the 
whole of this affair I see none. That De Quiche returned 
after he had been sent away is certainly serious enough, 
but all its seriousness disappears when I consider that De 
Guiche has returned at the very moment when Madame 
troubles herself no longer about him. Madame, in fact, is 
occupied with the king j that is clear. But besides that I 
cannot and do not want to meddle with the king, Ma- 
dame cannot be much longer occupied wdth the king, if, as 
is asserted, the king has ceased to occupy himself about 
her. The gist of tlje whole matter is that we must re- 
main perfectly quiet, and await the arrival of some new 
caprice, and let that decide the whole affair.” The chev- 
alier thereupon settled himself resignedly in the arm- 
chair in which Monsieur permitted him to seat himself in 
bis presence ; and having no more spiteful or malicious 
remarks to make, the chevalier’s wit seemed to have de- 
serted him. Most fortunately Monsieur was endowed 
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with great good-liumor, as has been already stated, and 
he had enough for two, until the time arrived for dismiss- 
ing his servants and gentlemen of the chamber, and he 
then passed into his sleeping apartment. As ho with- 
drew, he desired the chevalier to present his compliments 
to Madame, and say that as the night was cool, and as 
he was afraid of the toothache, he would not venture 
out again into the park during the remainder of the 
evening. 

The chevalier entered the princess’s apartments at the 
very moment wdicn she herself entered them. He acquitted 
himself faithfully of the commission which had been in- 
trusted to him, and in the first place remarked the indif- 
ference and annoyance even with which Madame received 
her husband’s communication, — a circumstance which 
appeared to him fraught with something quite fresh. If 
Madame had been about to leave her apartments with 
that strangeness of manner about her, ho would have 
followed her ; but Madame was returning to them. There 
was nothing to be done. Therefore he turned upon his 
heel like an unemidoyed heron ; seemed to question earth, 
air, and water about it ; shook his head, and walked away 
mechanically in the direction of the gardens He had 
hardly gone a hundred paces when he met two young 
men, walking arm-in-arm, with their heads bent down, 
and idly kicking the small stones out of their path as 
they walked on, plunged in thought. It was De Guiche 
and Bragelonne, the sight of whom, as it always did, 
produced upon the Chevalier de Lorraine instinctivel}" 
a feeling of great repugnance. He did not, however, the 
less on that account salute them with a very low bow, 
which they returned with interest. Then, observing that 
the park was becoming deserted, that the illuminations 
were beginning to bum out, and that the morning breeze 
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was springing up, he turned to the left and entered the 
chateau again by one of the smaller courtyards. The oth- 
ers turned aside to the right, and continued on their way 
towards the large park. As the chevalier was ascending 
the side staircase which led to the private entrance, ho 
saw a woman, followed l)y another, make her appearance 
under the arcade which led from the small to the large 
courtyard. The two women walked so fast that the rust- 
ling of their silk dresses betrayed them in the darkness 
of the night. The st} le of their mantles, their graceful 
figures, a mysterious yet haughty carriage which distin- 
guished them both, especially the one who walked first, 
struck the chevalier. 

“ I certainly know those two ladies,” said he to himself, 
pausing upon the top step of the small staircase. Then, 
as with the instinct of a bloodhound he was about to fol- 
low them, one of his servants who had been running after 
him arrested bis attention. 

Monsieur,” he said, “ the courier has arrived.” 

“Very well,” said the chevalier, “ there is time enough; 
to-morrow wdll do.” 

“There are some urgent letters which Monsieur the 
Chevalier would be glad to see, perhaps.” 

“ Ah ! ” inquired the chevalier, “ where from 1 ” 

“ One from England, and the other from Calais ; 
the latter arrived by express, and seems of great 
importance.” 

“ From Calais ! Who the deuce writes to me from 
Calais 1 ” 

“ I think I can recognize the handwriting of your friend 
M. le Comte de Wardes.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried the chevalier, forgetting his intention of 
acting the spy, “in that case I will come up at once.” 
This he did, while the two unknown ladies disappeared 
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at the end of the court opposite to the one by which 
they had just entered. 

We shall now follow them, and leave the chevalier 
undisturbed to .his correspondence. When they had 
arrived at the grove of tr6es, the foremost of the two 
halted, somewhat out of breath, and cautiously raising 
her hood said, “ Are we still far from the tree ? ” 

“Yes, Madame, more than five hundred paces. But 
pray rest awhile ; you will not be able to walk much 
longer at this pace.” 

“ You are right,’* said the princess, — for it was she; and 
she leaned against a tree. “And now, Mademoiselle,” she 
resumed, after having recovered her breath, “ tell me the 
whole truth, and conceal nothing from me.” 

“Oh, Madame,” said the young girl, in an agitated 
voice, “you are already angry with me.” 

“ No, my dear Athenais ; reassure yourself ! I am in 
no way angry with you. After all, these things do not 
concern me personally. You are anxious about what you 
may have said under the oak, you are afraid of having 
offended the king ; and I wish to tranquillize you by as- 
certaining myself if it were possible that you could have 
been overheard.” 

“ Oh, yes, Madame ; the king was so close to us.” 

“ Still, you were not speaking so loud that some of 
your remarks may not have been lost.” 

“ We thought that wo were quite alone, Madame.” 

“ There were three of you, you say ? ” 

“ Yes ; La Valliere, Montalais, and myseK.” 

“ And you, individually, spoke in a light manner of the 
kingl” 

“ I am afraid so. Should such be the case, your High- 
ness will have the kindness to make my peace with his 
Majesty, will you not, Madame ] ” 
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“ If there should be any occasion for it, I promise you 
to do so. However, as I have already told you, it will be 
better not to anticipate evil, and to be quite sure first 
that evil has been committed. The n|ght is now very 
dark, and the darkness is still greater under those large 
trees. It is not likely that you wore recognized by the 
king. To inform him of it, by being the first to speak, 
is to denounce yourself.” 

“ Oh, Madame, Madame I if Mademoiselle de la Val- 
licre were recognized, I must have been recognized also. 
Besides, M. de Saint-Aignan did not leave me a doubt on 
that subject.** 

“ Did you, then, say anything very disrespectful of the 
kingV* 

“ Not at all, Madame. It was one of the others who 
made some very flattering remn-Ks about the king; and 
my remarks may have been much in contrast with hers.’* 
That Mrntalais is such a giddy girl,” said Madame. 

“ Oh, it was not MontahJs ! Montalais said nothing ; 
it was La ValH'*^c.” 

Madame stariti as if she nad not known it perfectly 
already. No, no,” she said ; “ the king cannot have 
heard. Besides, we will now try the experiment for 
which we came out. Show me the oak. Do you know 
where it is 1 ” she continued. 

“ Alas, Madame, yes.” 

“ And you can find it again ? ” 

“ I could find it with my eyes shut.” 

“ That is very well, then. You will sit down on the 
bank where you were, whore La Vallicre was, and speak 
in the same tone and to the same effect as you did be- 
fore. 1 will conceal myself in the thicket ; and if I can 
bear you, I will tell you so.*’ 

** Yes, Madame.” 
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“ If, therefore, you really spoke sufficiently loud for the 
king to have heard you, in that case — ” 

Athena'is seemed to await the conclusion of the phrase 
with some anxiety. 

“ In that case,” said Madame, in a stifled voice, arising 
doubtless from her hurried progress, — “in that case, I 
forbid you — ” And IMadamc agiviu increased her pace. 
Suddenly, however, she stopped. “An idea occurs to 
me,” she said. 

“ A good idea, no doubt, Madame,” replied Mademoi- 
selle de Toiinay-Charente. 

“Montalais must be as much embarrassed as La Val- 
licre and yourself.” 

“Less soj for she is less comptomised, having said 
Icss.^’ 

“ That does not m.itter; she will helj> you, I dare say, 
by deviating a little fiom the exact truth.” 

“Especially if she know h that }our Highness is kind 
enough to interest youiself about mo.” 

“Very well, 1 think I have discovered what we want, 
my dear.” 

“ How delightful I ” 

“You will say that all three of you were perfectly 
well aware of the presence of the king behind that tree 
or behind that thicket, wdiichever it might have been ; 
and that you knew M. de Saint-Aignan was there 
too.” 

“Yes, Madame.^ 

“ For you cannot disguise it from yourself, Athenais, 
that Saint-Aignan takes advantage of some very flatter- 
ing remarks which you made about him.” 

“Well, Madame, you see very well that one can be 
overheard,” cried Athenais, “ since M. de Saint-Aignan 
overheard us.” 
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Madame bit her lips, for she had thoughtlessly com- 
mitted herself. ** Oh, you know Saint- Aignan*s character 
very well,” she said ; “ the favor the king shows him 
almost turns his brain, and he talks at random, — not 
only that, he very often invents. Besides, that is not the 
question ; the fact remains, Did or did not the king 
overhear 1 ” 

“ Oh, yea, Madame, he did hoar,” said Athenais, in 
despair. 

“ In that case do what T said : maintain boldly tliat 
all three of you knew, — mind, all throe of you ; for if 
there is a doubt about any one of you, there will be a 
doubt about all, — persist, I say, that you all three were 
aware of the presence of the king and of M. de Saint- 
Aignan, and that you wished to amuse yourselves at the 
expense of those wlio were listening ” 

'* Oh, Madame, at the king’s expense ; we never dare 
say that ! ” 

“ It is a simple jest ; an innocent deception readily 
permitted in young girls, whom men wish to take by sur- 
prise. In this manner everything is explained. What 
Montalais said of Malicorne, a mere jest ; what you said 
of M. do Saint-Aignan, a mere jest too; and what La 
Valli^ro might have said of — ” 

“ And which she would have given anything to have 
recalled.” 

“ Are you sure of that 1 ” 

“Perfectly so.” 

“ Very well ; an additional reason, therefore. Say that 
the whole affair was a mere joke. M. de Malicorne will 
have no occasion to get out of temper ; M. de Saint-Aignan 
will be completely put out of countenance, — he will be 
laughed at instead of you ; and, lastly, the king will be 
punished for a curiosity which was unworthy of his rank. 
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Let people laugh a little at the king in this affair, and I 
do not think he will complain of it." 

“ Oh, Madame, you are indeed an angel of goodness and 
sense.” 

“ It is to my own advantage.” 

“ In what way 1 ” 

“ Do you ask me how it is to my advantage to spare 
my maids of honor remarks, annoyances, and perhaps 
even calumnies ? Alas ! you well know, my dear, that 
the court has no indulgence for this sort of peccadilloes. 
But we have now been walking for some time ; shall we 
be long before we reach it 1 ” 

“ About fifty or sixty paces farther ; turn to the left, 
Madame, if you please.” 

“ And so you are sure of Montalais 1 ” said Madame. 

“ Oh, certainly." 

“Will she do what you ask her ? " 

“ Everything. She will be delighted." 

“ As for La Valliere — ” ventured the princess. 

“ Ah, there will be some difficulty with her, Madame ; 
■he would scorn to tell a falsehood,” 

“Yet when it is for her interest to do so — ” 

“ I am afraid that that would not make the slightest 
difference in her ideas.” 

“ Yes, yes," said Madame, “I have been already told 
that. She is one of those over-nice and affectedly par- 
ticular persons, who place Heaven in the foreground to 
conceal themselves behind it. But if she refuse to tell 
a falsehood, — as she will expose herself to the jests of 
the whole court, as she will have annoyed the king by a 
confession as ridiculous as it was immodest, — Mademoi- 
selle Baume le Blanc de la Yalliere will think it but 
proper that I should send her bock again to her pigeons 
in the countiy, in order that in Touraine yonder or in 
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Le Blaisois — I know not where it may be — she may 
at her ease study sentiment and pastoral simplicity to- 
gether.” These words were uttered with a vehemence 
and harshness which terrified Madomoiscllo de Toiinny- 
Charente; and the consequence was that so far as she 
was concerned, she promised to tell as many falsehoods 
as might be necessary. It was in this amiable frame 
of mind that Madame and her companion reached the 
neighborhood of the royal oak. 

“ Here we are,” said Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente. 

“We shall soon learn if one can overhear,” replied 
Madame. 

“ Hush ! ” said the young girl, holding Madame back 
with a hurried gesture, entirely forgetful of etiquette. 
Madame stopped. 

“ You see that you can hear,” said Athenais. 

“How?” 

“ Listen 1 ” 

Madame held her breath; and in fact the following 
words, pronounced by a gentle and melancholy voice, 
floated towards them : “ I tell you. Viscount, I tell you 
I love her madly ; I tell you I love her to distraction.” 

Madame started at the voice, and beneath her hood a 
bright joyous smile illumined her features. It was she 
who now stayed her companion ; and with a light footstep 
leading her some twenty paces back, that is to say, out 
of the reach of the voice, she said : “ Remain there, my 
dear Athenais, and let no one surprise us. 1 think it 
may be you about whom they are conversing.” 

“ Me, Madame ? ” 

“ Yes, you j or rather your adventure. 1 will go and 
listen ; if we were both there, we should be discovered. 
Qo and fetch Montalais, and then return and wait for 
me with her at the entrance of the forest.” And then, 
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as Athenais hesitated, the princess again said Go I ** in 
a voice which did not admit of reply. 

Athenais thereupon caught up her rustling skirts, and 
by a path which crossed the group of trees she regained 
the flower-garden. As for ^fadamc, she concealed her- 
self in the thicket, leaning her back against a gigantic 
chestnut-tree, one of the roots of which had been cut in 
such a manner as to form a seat, and waited there full 
of anxiety and apprehension. “Now,” she said, “since 
one can hear from this place, let us listen to what M. 
de Bragelonne and that other madly-in-love fool, the 
Comte de Guiche, have to say about me.” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

IN WHICH MADAME ACQUIRES A PROOF THAT LISTENERS 
CAN HEAR WHAT IS SAID. 

TnEUE was a moment’s silence, as if all the mysterious 
sounds of night were hushed to Jisten, at the same time with 
Madame, to these youthful and passionate disclosures. 

It was Raoul’s turn to sfieak. He leaned indolently 
against the trunk of the great oak, and replied in his 
sweet and musical voice, “ Alas, my dear De Guiche, it 
is a great misfortune ! ” 

** Yes,” cried the latter, “ great indeed ! ” 

You do not understand me, De Guichc. I say that 
it is a great misfortune for you, — not that of loving, but 
that of not knowing how to conceal your love.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” exclaimed De Guiche. 

“ Yes, you do not perceive one thing ; namely, that it 
is no longer to the only friend you have, — in other 
words, to a man who would rather die than betray you : 
you do not perceive, I say, that it is no longer to your 
only friend that you confide your passion, but you betray 
it to the first-comer.” 

“ To the first-comer ! ” exclaimed De Guiche ; “are you 
mad, Bragelonnc, to say such a thing to meP^ 

“ The fact is so, however.” 

Impossible ! How, in what manner, could I have 
become indiscreet to such an extent?” 

** I mean, my friend, that your eyes, your manner, your 
sighs, speak, in spite of yourself; that every unbridled 
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feeling leads and hurries a man beyond his own control. 
In such a case ho ceases to bo master of himself ; he is a 
prey to a mad passion, which makes him confide his grief 
to the trees, to his horses, or to the air, from the very mo- 
ment when he has no longer any intelligent being within 
reach of his voice. Besides, my poor friend, remember 
this : it very rarely happens that there is not always some 
one present to hear, especially those very things which 
ought not to be heard.” De Guiche uttered a deep sigh. 
“ Nay,” continued Bragelonne, “ you distress me ; since 
your return here you have a hundred times and in a 
hundred difForoiit ways confessed your love for her ; and 
even, had you not said anything, your return would alone 
have been a terrible indiscretion. I persist, then, in 
drawing this conclusion, — that if you do not place a 
greater watch over yourself than you have hitherto done, 
one day or another something will happen which will 
cause an explosion. Who will save you then ? Answer 
me ! Who will save her 1 — for, innocent as she will be 
of your affection, your affection will be an accusation 
against her in the hands of her enemies.” 

** Alas ! ” murmured De Guiche ; and a deep sigh aty 
companied the exclamation. 

“ That is not answering me, De Guiche.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ Well, what reply have you to make 1 ” 

“ This, my friend, — that when that day arrives, I shall 
not be less a living being than I feel myself to be now.” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“ So many vicissitudes have worn me out. At present, 
I am no more a thinking, acting being ; at present, the 
most worthless of men is better than I am; therefore 
my remaining strength is now exhausted, my latest-formed 
resolutions have vanished, and I abandon tnyself to my 
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fate. When a man is out campaigning, as we have been 
together, and he sets off alone to reconnoitre, it sometimes 
happens that he meets- with a party of five or six foragers, 
and although alone be defends himself ; afterwards, five 
or six others arrive unexpectedly, — his anger is aroused 
and he persists ; but if six, eight, or ten others come up, 
he either sets spurs to his horse, if he is still on horseback, 
or lets himself be slain to save an ignominious flight. 
Such, indeed, is my own case: first I had to strugglo 
against myself ; afterwards, against Buckingham ; now, 
since the king is in the field, I will not contend against 
the king, nor even, I wish you to understand, should the 
king withdraw, against the nature of that woman. Still, 
I do not deceive myself! Having committed myself to 
the thraldom of that love, I will lose my life in it.'* 

** It is not she whom you ought to reproach,” replied 
Raoul; “it is yourself.” 

“Why sol” 

“ You know the princess’s character, — somewhat 
giddy, easily captivated by novelty, susceptible to flat- 
tery, whether it come from a blind person or a child, — and 
yet you allow your passion for her to eat your very life 
away. Look at her ; love her, if you will, — for no one 
whose heart is not engaged elsewhere can see her without 
loving her, — yet w'hile you love her, respect, in the first 
place, her husband’s rank, then himself, and lastly your 
own safety.” 

“Thanks, Raoul.” 

“ For what 1 ” 

“ Because, seeing how much I suffer for this woman, 
you endeavor to console me, — because you tell me all 
the good of her you think, and perhaps even that which 
you do not think.” 

“ Oh,” said Raoul, “ there you are wrong, De Guiche ! 
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What I think I do not always say ; but in that case I say 
nothing. But when I speak, I know not either how to 
feign or to deceive ; and whoever listens to me may be- 
lieve mo.*' 

During this conversation Madame, her head stretched 
forward, with eager ear and dilated gaze endeavoring to 
penetrate the obscurity, thirstily drank in the faintest 
sound of their voices. 

“ Oh, I know her better than you do, then I ** exclaimed 
De Guicho. “She is not giddy, but frivolous ; she is not 
attracted by novelty, — she is utterly oblivious, and is 
without faith ; she is not simply susceptible to flattery, — 
she is a practised and cruel coquette, a thorough co- 
quette. Yes, yes, I am sure of it. Believe me, Brage- 
lonne, I am suffering all the tonnents of hell. Brave, 
passionately fond of danger, I meet a danger greater 
than my strength and my courage; but, believe me, 
Raoul, I reserve for myself a victory which shall cost 
her floods of tears.” 

Raoul looked at his friend ; and as the latter, almost 
breathless with emotion, threw back his head against the 
trunk of the oak, “A victory,” he asked, “of what 
kind?” 

“ Of what kind, you ask ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ One day I will accost her, and will address her thus : 
* I was young, I was madly in love ; I possessed, how- 
ever, sufficient respect to throw myself at your feet, and 
to prostrate myself with my forehead buried in the dust, 
if your looks had not raised me to your hand. I fancied 
I understood your looks ; I arose, and then, without hav- 
ing done anything towards you except love you yet more 
devotedly, . if that were possible, you, a woman without 
heart, faith, or love, in very wantonness of disposition, 
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dashed me down again from mere caprice. You are un- 
worthy, princess of the royal blood though you may be, of 
the love of an honest man. I offer my life as a sacrifice for 
having loved you too tenderly, and I die hating you.’ ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Raoul, terrified at the accents of profound 
sincerity which the young man’s words betrayed, “ I was 
right in saying you were mad, De Guiche.” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed De Cuiche, following out his own 
idea ; “ since there arc no wars here now, 1 will flee yon- 
der to the north, seek service in the Kmpire, where some 
Hungarian or Croat or Turk will kindly put me out of 
my misery at once.” 

De Guichc did not finish ; or rather, as he finished, a 
sound made him start, and at the same moment made 
Raoul leap to his feet. As for De Guiche, buried in 
his owm thoughts, he remained seated, with his head 
tightly pressed between his hands. I’he bushes were 
pushed aside, and a woman, pale and much agitated, ap- 
peared before the two young men. With one liand she 
held back the branches which would have struck her 
face, and with the other she raised the hood of the mantle 
which covered her shoulders. By her clear and lustrous 
glance, by her lofty carriage, by her haughty attitude, 
and still more than all by the throbbing of his own heart, 
De Guichc recognized Madame, and uttering a loud cry 
ho removed his hands from his temples, and covered his 
eyes with them. Raoul, trembling and out of counte- 
nance, fumbled with his hat, and merely muttered a few 
formal words of respect. 

“ M. do Brageloimc,” said the princess, “ have the good- 
ness, I beg, to see if my attendants are not somewhere 
yonder, either in the walks or in the groves; and you, 
Monsieur the Count, remain here, — I am tired, and you 
will perhaps give me your arm,” 
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Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of the unhappy 
young man, he would have been less terrified than by her 
cold and severe tone. However, as he himself had just 
said, he was brave ; and as in the depths of his own heart 
he had just decisively made up his mind, De Quiche arose, 
and observing Bragelonno’s hesitation turned towards him 
a glance full of resignation and of grateful acknowledg- 
ment. Instead of immediately answering Madame, he 
even advanced a step towards the viscount, and holding 
out towards him the hand which the princess had just 
desired him to give her, pressed the loyal hand of his 
friend in his own with a sigh, in which he seemed to give 
to friendship all the life that was left in the depths of 
his heai*t. 

Madame, who in her pride had never known what it 
was to wait, now w'aited until this mute colloquy was 
ended. Her royal hand remained suspended in the air ; 
and when Kaoul had left, it sank without anger, but not 
without emotion, into that of De Quiche. They were 
alone in the depths of the dark and silent forest, and 
nothing could be heard but Raoul’s hastily retreating 
footsteps along the obscure paths. Over their heads was 
extended the thick and fragrant vault of branches, through 
the occasional openings of which the stars could be seen 
glittering. Madame softly drew De Quiche about a hun- 
dred paces away from that indiscreet tree which had heard 
and had allowed so many things to be heard during that 
evening ; and leading him to a neighboring glade, so that 
they could see a certain distance around them, she said 
in a trembling voice, “ I have brought you here, because 
yonder, where we were, everything can be overheard.” 

« Everything can be overheard, did you say, Madame I** 
replied the young man, mechanically. 

“Yes.” 
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Which means — ” murmured De Guichc. 

“ Which means that I have heard every syllable you 
have said.*^ 

“ Oh, Heaven ! this only was wanting to destroy me/* 
stammered De Guiche ; and he hung down his head, like an 
exhausted swimmer beneath the wave which engulfs him. 

“ And so,” Madame began, “ you judge me as you have 
saidi” 

* De Guiche grew pale, turned his head aside, and was 
silent ; he felt almost on the point of fainting. 

“ I do not complain,” continued the princess, in a tone 
of voice full of gentleness. “ I prefer a frankness which 
wounds me, to flattery which would deceive me. And so, 
according to your opinion, M. de Guiche, I am a coquette 
and a worthless creature ? ** 

“ Worthless !” cried the young man, — “you worth- 
less ! Oh, most certainly I did not say, I could not have 
said, that that which was the most precious object in 
life for me could he worthless I No, no ; 1 did not say 
that.** 

“ A woman who sees a man perish, consumed by the 
Are she has kindled, and who does not allay that fire, iEf, 
in my opinion, a worthless woman.** 

“ What can it matter to you what I said ? ** returned 
the count. “What am I, compared to you, and why 
should you even trouble yourself to know whether I exist 
or not 1 '* 

“M. de Guiche, both you and I are human beings; 
and knowing you as 1 do, I do not wish you to risk 
your life. With you I will change my conduct and char- 
acter. I will be, not frank, — for I am always so, — but 
truthful. I implore you, therefore^ Monsieur the Count, 
to love me no more, and to forget entirely that I have 
ever addressed a word or a glance to you.*’ 
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De Guiclie turned, bending a look full of passionate 
devotion upon her. “ You,” he said, — “ you excuse your- 
self ! you implore me ! ” 

“ Certainly ; sineo I have done the evil, I ought to 
repair the evil I have done. And so, Monsieur the Count, 
this is the agreement ; you will forgive my frivolity and 
my coquetry — nay, do not interrupt me ; I will forgive 
you for having said I was frivolous and a coquette, or 
something w'orse perhaps ; and you will renounce yoiiv 
idea of dying, and will preserve for your family, for the 
king, and for onr sex a cavalier whom everyone esteems, 
and whom many hold dear.” Madame pronounced this 
last word with such an accent of frankness and even 
of tenderness that the poor young man’s heart seemed 
ready to burst. 

“ Oh, Madame, Madame ! ” he stammered. 

“Nay, listen further,” she continued. “When you 
shall have renounced all thought of me forever, — from 
necessity in the first place, and afterwards because you 
will yield to my entreaty, — then you will judge me more 
favorably, and I am convinced that you will replace this 
love (forgive the folly of the expression) by a sincere 
friendship, which you will be ready to offer me, and 
which I assure you shall be cordially accejitud.” 

Dc Guiche, his forehead bedewed with perspiration, a 
feeling of death in his heart, and a trembling agitation 
through his whole frame, bit his lip, stamped his foot 
on the ground, and, in a w'ord, devoured the bitterness 
of his grief. “ Madame,” he said, “ what yon offer is 
impossible, and I cannot accept such conditions.” 

“ What ! ” said Madame ; “ do you refuse my friend- 
ship 1 ” 

“ No, no ! I need not your friendship, Madame ; 1 
prefer to die from love than to live for friendship.” 
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“ Monsieur the Count I ” 

“Oh, Madame cried De Giiichc, “ I have come to 
that supremo moment in which no other consideration 
and no other duty exists than the consideration and 
duty of a man of lionor towards the woman Jic worshi])8. 
Drive me away, curse me, denounce me, — you will ho 
perfectly nj^ht. I have uttered complaints against you, 
but I complained so bitterly because I love yon ; I Imve 
said that I would die, and die I shall. If I lived, yon 
would forget me; but dead, you would never forget me, 
I am sure.” 

And rncanwliile Madame, who was standing buried in 
thought, and as agitated as the young man himself, 
turned aside her head as he but a minule before had 
turned aside Ins. Then, after a niomciil’s jiaiise, she 
said, “And you love me then, very much'!” 

“ Madly, — madly enough to die from it, vvhetlier you 
drive me from you or whether yon listen to me still.” 

“ It is, then, a hopeless case,” she said in a playful 
manner, — “a case winch must be treated with soothing 
applications. Give me your hand ; it is as cold as 
ice.’* 

De Guicho knelt down and pressed to his lips not one, 
but both, of Madame’s burning bands. 

“ Love me, then,” said the princess, “ since it cannot 
be otherwise ; ” and almost imperceptibly she pressed his 
lingers, raising him thus, partly in the manner of a 
queen and partly as a fond and affectionate woman 
would have done. Do Guiche tremided from head to 
foot ; and Madame, who felt how passion coursed through 
every fibre of his being, knew that he indeed loved truly. 
“ Give me your arm, Count,” she said, “ and let us 
return.” 

“ .Ah, Madame ! ” said the count, bewildered and with 
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unsteady step, a fiery mist before his eyes, “ you have 
discovered a third way of killing me.” 

** But happily it is the longest, is it not ? ” Madame 
replied, as she led him towards the grove of trees she 
had left 
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CHAPTER L. 

ARAMIS’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

While Do Gniche’s afFaira, which had been thus sud- 
denly set to rights without his having been able to guess 
the cause of their improvement, assumed that unex- 
pected change which we have seen them take, Raoul, in 
obedience to Madame’s request, had withdrawn in order 
not to interrupt an explanation the results of which he 
was far from guessing, and he had joined the ladies of 
honor who w'ere walking about in the flower-gardens. 

During this time the Chevalier de Lorraine, who had 
returned to his own joom, read De Wardes’s letter with 
surprise ; for it informed him, by the hand of his valet, 
of the sword-thrust received at Calais and of all the 
details of the adventure, and invited him to communi- 
cate to De Guiche and to Monsieur whatever there 
might be in the affair likely to be particularly disagree- 
able to either of them. De Wardes particularly en- 
deavored to prove to the chevalier the violence of 
Madame’s affection for Buckingham, and he finished his 
letter by declaring that he thought this feeling was re- 
turned. The chevalier shrugged his shoulders on reading 
the latter paragraph ; and in fact De Wardes was very 
much behindhand, as may have been seen. De Wardes was 
still only at Buckingham’s affair. The chevalier threw 
the letter over his shoulder upon an adjoining table, and 
said in a disdainful tone : " It is really incredible ! That 
poor De Wardes is not deficient in intelligence; but 
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truly he does appear so in this matter, so easy is it 
to ^row rusty in the country. The deuce take the 
simpleton, who ought to have written to me about mat- 
ters of importance, and who writes such silly stuff as 
that ! If it had n’t been for that miserable letter, which 
has no sense at all in it, I should have detected in the 
grove yonder a charming little intrigue, which w’ould 
liave compromised a w'oman, would have perhaps been 
as good as a sword-thrust for a man, and have diverted 
Monsieur for some days to come ” 

He looked at his watch. “ It is now loo late,” he 
said. “One o’clock in the. morning, every one must 
have returned to the king’s apartments, whore the night 
is to be finished. Well, the scent is lost ; and unless 
some extraordinary chance — ” And thus saying, as if 
to appeal to his good star, the chevaher, much out of 
temper, approached the window’, which looked out upon 
a somew’hat solitary part of the garden. Immediatcl}’, 
and as if some evil genius had been at his orders, he 
perceived returning towards the (‘bateau, accompanied by 
a man, a silk mantle of a dark color, and recognized the 
figure which had attracted his attention half an hour 
previously. 

“Eh! mon T)ieu!'^ he thought, clapping his hands 
together ; “ here is my mystery ! ” and he started pre- 
cipitately down the staircase, hoping to reach the court- 
yard in time to recognize the woman in the mantle 
and her companion. But as he arrived at the door in 
the little court, he nearly ran against Madame, wdiose 
radiant face seemed full of charming revelations be-‘ 
noath the mantle which protected without concealing 
her. Unfortunately, Madame was alone. The chevalier 
knew that since he had seen her not five minutes before 
with a gentleman, the gentleman in question could not 
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be far off. Consequently he hardly took time to salute 
the princess as he drew up to allow her to pass ; then, 
when she had advanced a few steps with the rapidity of 
a woman who fears recognition, and when the chevalier 
perceived that she was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to trouble herself about him, he darted into 
the garden, looked hastily about on every side, and em- 
braced within his glance as much of the horizon as ho 
possibly could. He was just hi time. The gentleman 
who had accompanied Madame was still in sight ; only 
he was rapidly hurrying towards one of the wings of the 
chateau, behind which he was just on the point of 
disappearing. There was not a minute to be lost. The 
chevalier darted in pursuit of him, prepared to slacken 
his pace as he approached the iinknowm ; but in spite of 
the diligence lie used, the unknown had disappeared be- 
hind the flight of steps before ho reached the spot. 

It was evident, however, that as he whom the chevalier 
pursued was walking quietly, in a very pensive manner, 
with his head bent down either beneath the weight of 
grief or of happiness, when once the angle was passed, 
unless indeed he were to enter by some door or other, 
the chevalier could not fail to overtake him. And this 
certainly would have happened if at the very moment 
when he turned the angle the chevalier had not rim 
against two persons, who were themselves turning it 
in the opposite direction. The chevalier was quite ready 
to seek a quarrel with these two troublesome intru- 
tlers, when raising his head he recognized Monsieur the 
Superintendent. 

Fouquot was accompanied by a person whom the chev- 
alier now saw for the first time. This stranger was his 
Grace the Bishop of V'annes. Cliecked by the important 
character of the individual, and obliged by propriety to 
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make his own excuses when he expected to receive them, 
the chevalier stepped back a pace or two. And as M. Fou- 
quet possessed, if not the friendship, at least the respect 
of every one ; as the king himself, although he was rather 
his enemy than his friend, treated M. Foiiquet as a man 
of great consideration, — the chevalier did what the king 
would have done ; namely, he bowed to M. Fouquet, who 
returned his salutation with kindly politeness, perceiving 
that the gentleman had run against him by mistake and 
without any intention of being rude. Then almost im- 
mediately afterwards, having recognized the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, he made a few civil remarks, to which the chev- 
alier was obliged to reply. Brief as the conversation was, 
the Chevalier de Lorraine saw with the most unfeigned 
displeasure the figure of his unknown becoming less and 
less in the distance, and fast disappearing in the dark- 
ness. The chevalier resigned himself, and once resigned, 
gave his entire attention to M. Fouquet. “You arrive 
late. Monsieur,” he said. “ Your absence has occasioned 
great surprise, and I heard Monsieur express himself as 
much astonished that having been invited by the king, 
you had not come.” 

“ It was impossible for me to do so. Monsieur; but I 
came as soon as 1 w'as free.’* 

“ Is Paris quiet 1 ’’ 

“ Perfectly so. Paris has received the last tax very 
well.” 

“ Ah, I understand ! You wished to assure yourself 
of this good feeling before you came to participate in 
our festivities.” 

“ I have arrived, however, somewhat late to enjoy 
them. 1 will ask you therefore, Monsieur, to inform me 
if the king is within the chiteau, if 1 shall be able to see 
him to-night, or if I am to wait until to-morrow.” 
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lost sight of the king about half an hour ago,” 
said the chevalier. 

Perhaps he is in Madame’s apartments," inquired 
Fouquet. 

“ Not in Madame’s apartments, I should think, for I 
have just met Madame as she was entering by the small 
staircase ; and unless the gentleman whom you just now 
passed was the king himself — " and the chevalier paused, 
hoping that in this manner he might learn who it was he 
had been pursuing. 

But Fouquet, whether he had or had not recognized De 
Guiche, simply replied, “ No, Monsieur, it was not he.” 

The chevalier, disappointed, saluted them ; but as he 
did so, casting a parting glance around him, and per- 
ceiving M. Colbert in the centre of a group, he said to 
the superintendent, “ Stay, Monsieur ! there is some one 
under the trees yonder, who will be able to inform you 
better than myself." 

" Who 1 " asked Fouquet, whose near-sightedness pre- 
vented his seeing through the darkness. 

** M. Colbert," returned the chevalier. 

“ Ah, indeed 1 That person, then, who is speaking 
yonder to those men with torches in their hands ih 
M. Colbert 1” 

“ M. Colbert himself. He is giving his orders for to- 
morrow to the workmen who are arranging the lamps 
for the illuminations." 

"Thank you, Monsieur," said Fouquet, with an incli- 
nation of the head which indicated that he had obtained 
all the information he wished. The chevalier, on his 
side, having on the contrary learned nothing at all, with- 
drew with a profound salutation. 

He had scarcely left, when Fouquet, knitting his brows, 
feU into a deep reverie. Aramis looked at him for a 
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moment with a feeling of compasBion and sad- 

ness. “What I” he said to him ; “ that man’s name alone 
seems to affect you. Is it possible that, full of triumph 
and delight as j^ou were just now, the sight merely of 
that apparition is capable of dispiriting you 1 Tell me, 
Monsieur, have you faith in your good atari” 

“ No," replied Fouquet, dejectedly. 

“ Why not 1 ” 

“ Because I am too full of happiness at this present 
moment,” ho replied in a tfcinblmg voice. “Ah, my 
dear D’Horblay, you, who are so learned, will remember 
the history of a certain tyrant of Samos. What can I 
throw into the sea to avert up[)roaching evil? Tes, I 
repeat, it once more, my friend : 1 am too happy, — so 
happy that 1 wish for nothing beyond what I have. I 
have risen so high, — you know my motto, Qt/o 
asre?tdam, — I have risen so high that nothing is left to 
me hut to descend. I cannot believe in the progress of 
a success which is already more than human ” 

Aramis smiled as he fixed his kind and penetrating 
glance upon Fouquet. “ If I were aware of tlie cause 
of your happiness,” he said, “T should probably dread 
your disgrace ; but you regard mo in the light of a true 
friend, — I mean, you turn to mo in misfortune, nothing 
more. Even that is an immense and lu’ficious boon, 1 
know ; but the truth is, I have a Just right to heg you 
to confide in me, from time to time, any fortunate 
circumstances which may befall yon, and in which I 
should rejoice, you know, more than if they had befallen 
myself.” 

“My dear prelate,” said Fouquet, laughing, “my se- 
crets are of too profane a character to confide them to a 
bishop, however great a worldling be may be,” 

“ Bab ! in confession 1” 
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“Oh, I should 1)1 ush too much if you were my con- 
fessor ! ” and Fouquet began t6 fligh. Aramis again 
looked at him without any other betrayal of his thoughts 
than a quiet smile. 

“ Well,” he said, “discretion is a great virtue.” 

“ Silence ! ” said Fouquet , “ that venomous beast has 
recognized me, and is coming this way.” 

“ Colbert 

“ Yes. Leave me, my dear D’Herblay ; I do not wish 
that dirty pedant to see you with me, or he will take an 
aversion to you.” 

Aramis pressed his hand, saying, “ What need have I 
of his friendship, while you arc here?” 

“ Yes, but 1 may not be always here,” replied Fouquet, 
dejectedly. 

“On that day, then, if that day should ever come,” 
said Aramis, tranquilly, “vve will think over a means of 
dispensing with M. Colbert’s friendship, or of braving 
his dislike. But tell me, my dear Fouquet, instead of 
conversing wuth this dirty pedant, as you did him the 
honor to style him, — a conversation the utility of which 
I do not perceive, — why do you not pay a visit, if not to 
the king, at least to Madame 'I ” 

“ To Madame I ” said the suyierintendent, his mind 
occupied by bis fond reminiscences. “Yes, certainly, 
to Madame.” 

“You remember,” continued Aramis, “that we have 
been told that Madame stands high in favor during the 
last two or three days. It enters into your policy, I 
think, and forms part of our plans, that you should assid- 
uously devote yourself to his Majesty’s friends. It is a 
means of counteracting the growing influence of M. Col- 
bert. Present yourself, therefore, as soon as possible to 
Madame, and treat this ally with consideration.” 
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‘‘■But,” said Fouquet, “ are you quite sure that it is 
really upon her that the king has his eyes fixed at the 
present moment ] ” 

If the needle has turned, it must be since the morn- 
ing. You know I have my police.” 

“ Very well. I will go there at once ; and at all events 
I shall have a means of introduction, in the shape of a 
magnificent pair of antique cameos set round with 
diamonds.” 

” I have seen them, and nothing could be more costly 
and regal.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by a servant 
followed by a courier. “ For Monsieur the Superin- 
tendent,” said the courier, aloud, presenting a letter to 
Fouquet. 

” For his Grace the Bishop of Vannes,” said the lackey, 
in a low tone, handing Aramis a letter. And as the 
lackey carried a torch, he placed himself between the 
superintendent and the bishop, so that both of them 
could read at the same time. As Fouquet looked at the 
fine and delicate writing on the envelope, he started 
with delight ; they who love or who are beloved will un- 
derstand his anxiety in the first place, and his happiness 
in the next. He hastily tore open the letter, which 
contained only these words, — 

** It is but an hour since I left you ; it is an age since I told 
you that I love you.” 

And that was all. Madame de Belliere had, in fact, left 
Fouquet about an hour previously, after having passed 
two days with him ; and apprehensive lest remembrance 
of her might be banished for too long a period from the 
heart she missed, she despatched a courier to him as the 
bearer of this important communication. Fouquet kissed 
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the letter, and rewarded the bearer with a handful of 
gold. 

As for Aramis, he on his side was engaged in reading, 
but with more coolness and deliberation, the following 
note : — 

**The king has this evening been struck with a strange 
fancy. A woman loves him ; he learned it accidentally as he 
was listening to the conversation of this young girl with her 
^mpanions, and his Majesty has entirely abandoned himself 
to this new caprice. The girl’s name is Mademoiselle de la 
Vallifere, and her beauty is passable enough to warrant this 
caprice becoming a strong attachment. Beware of Mademoi- 
selle de la Vallihre.” 

There was not a word about Madame. Aram is slowly 
folded the note and put it in his pocket. Fuuquct was 
still engaged in inhaling the perfume of his epistle. 

Mouseigneur,” said Aramis, touching Fouquet’s arm. 

“ Yes ; what is it 1 ” he asked. 

** An idea has just occurred to me. Are you ac- 
quainted with a young girl by the name of La Valliere 1 ’* 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Reflect a little.** 

“ Ah, yes I 1 believe so, — one of Madame’s maids of 
honor.** 

“ That must be the one.** 

“ Well, what then 1 ** 

“ Well, Monseigneur, it is to that young girl you must 
pay your visit this evening.” 

“ Bah I why so 1 ” 

** Nay, more than that, it is to that young girl you 
must present your cameos.” 

” Nonsense ! *’ 

” You know, Monseigneur, that my advice is not to be 
regarded lightly.” 
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** Yet this unforeseen — ” 

“ That is my affair. your court in duo form to 

little La Vallicre, Monscigneur. 1 will be your guarantee 
with Madame do Bellicre that your devotion is altogether 
politic.” 

“ What do you mean, my friend ? ” exclaimed Fouquet, 
quickly ; “ and whoso name have you just pronounced 1 ” 

“ A name which ought to convince you, Monsieur the 
Superintendent, that as I am so well informed about 
yourself, I may possibly bo as well informed about 
others. Pay your court, therefore, to La Vallicrc.” 

“I will pay my court to whornsc»e\cr you like,” rO' 
plied Fouquet, his heart filled with luipjiiness. 

“Come, come! descend again to the earth, traveller 
of the seventh heaven!” said Araiiiis ; “hero is M. dc 
Colbert. Ho has been recruiting while we were leading; 
see how he is surrounded, praised, congratulated ; he is 
decidedly becoming powerful.” 

Ill fact, Colbert w'as advancing, escorted by all the 
courtiers who remained in the gardens, every one of 
whom was so complimenting him upon the arrangements 
of the fete as to puff him up so that he could hardly 
contain himself. 

“If La Fontaine were here,” said Fouquet, smiling, 
“ what an admirable opportunity for him to recite his 
fable of ‘ The Frog that wished to make itself as big as 
the Ox ’ ' ” 

Colbert came up in the centre of a circle blazing with 
light. Fouquet avraited his approach unmoved, and 
with a slightly mocking smile. Colbert smiled too ; he 
had been observing his enemy during the last quarter of 
an hour, and had been approaching him gradually. Col- 
bert's smile was a presage of hostility. 

** Oh ! ” said Aramis, in a low tone, to the superin- 
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tendent ; “ the scoundrel is goiug to ask you again for 
a few more millions to pay for his fireworks and his 
colored lamps.” 

Colbert was the first to make his salute, and with an 
air which he endeavored to render respectful. Fouquet 
hardly moved his head. 

" Well, Monseigneur,” asked Colbert, “ what do your 
eyes say 1 Have we shown good taste 1 ” 

“ Perfect taste,” replied Fouquet, without permitting 
the slightest tone of raillery to be remarked in his 
words. 

“ Oh,” said Colbert, maliciously, “ you are treating us 
with indulgence ' Sonic of us servants of the king are 
poor; and Fontainebleau is in no way to be compared 
as a residence with Vaux.” 

Quite true,” replied Fouquet, coolly, who domineered 
over all the participants in this scone. 

But what can we do, Moiisoigncur ? ” continued 
Colbert ; “ we have done our best according to our slen- 
der resources.” 

Fouquet made a gesture of assent. 

” But,” pursued Colbert, “ it would be only a proper 
display of your magiiiliceiicc, Monseigneur, if you were 
to offer to his ISIajesty a fHe in your wonderful gardens, 
— in those gardens which have cost you sixty millions.” 

“ Seventy-two,” said Fouqnet. 

” An additional reason,” returned Colbert; “ it would 
indeed be truly magnificent.” 

“ But do you suppose, Monsieur,” said Fouquet, “ that 
his Majesty would deign to accept my invitation!” 

” I have no doubt whatever of it,” cried Colbert, 
hastily ; '' I will guarantee that he does.” 

“You are exceedingly kind,” said Fouquet. ** I may 
depend on it, then ! ” 

VOL. II. -- 34 
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‘‘Yes, Monseigneur; yes, certainly.” 

“ Then I will consider it,” said Fouquet. 

‘‘ Accept, accept ! ” whispered Aramis, eagerly. 

" Yon will consider it 1 " repeated Colbert. 

“Yes,” replied Fouquet, “in order to know what day 
I shall submit my invitation to the king.” 

“ Oh, this very evening, Monseigneur, this very 
evening 1 ” 

“Agreed,” said the superintendent. “Messieurs, I 
should wish to extend to you my invitations ; but you 
know that wherever the king goes he is in his own pal- 
ace, — it is by his Majesty, therefore, that you must bo 
invited.” 

A murmur of delight immediately arose. Fouquet 
bowed and left. 

“ Proud and haughty man,” said Colbert, “ you accept, 
and you know it will cost you ten millions.” 

“ You have ruined me,” said Fouquet, in a low tone to 
Aramis. 

“ I have saved you,” replied the latter ; while Fouquet 
ascended the flight of steps and inquired whether the king 
were still visible. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

THE ORDERLY CLERK. 

The king, anxious to be again quite alone, in order to re- 
flect well upon what was passing in his heart, had with- 
drawn to his own apartments, where M. de Saint-Aignan 
had, after his conversation with Madame, gone to meet 
him. This conversation has already been related. The 
favorite, vain of his twofold importance, feeling that he 
had become during the last two hours the confidant of 
the king, bccaino less reverential, and began to treat the 
affairs of the court in a somewhat indifferent manner; 
from the position in which he had placed himself, or 
rather whore chance had placed him, he saw nothing but 
love and garlands of flowers around him. The king^s love 
for Madame, that of Madame for the king, that of De 
Quiche for Madame, that of La Vallit-re for the king, 
that of Malicome for Montalais, that of Mademoiselle de 
Tonnay-Charente for him, De Saint-Aignan, — was not all 
this, truly, more than enough to turn the head of any 
courtier 1 Besides, De Saint-Aignan was the model of all 
courtiers, past, present, and future; and, moreover, De 
Saint-Aignan showed himself such an excellent narrator, 
and was so discerningly appreciative, that the king lis- 
tened to him with an appearance of great interest, partic- 
ularly when he described the excited manner with which 
Madame had sought for him to converse about the affair 
of Mademoiselle de la Valliere. Although the king no 
longer experienced for Madame Henrietta any remains of 
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the passion he had once felt for her, there was, in this 
eagerness of Madaino to procure information about him, a 
gratification for his vanity from which he could not free 
liimsolf. He experienced this gratification, then, but 
notliing more ; and his heart W’as not for a single mo- 
ment alarmed at what Madame might or might not think 
of this whole adventure. 

When, however, De Saint-Aignan had finished, the 
king, while preparing to retire to rest, asked, “Now, 
Saint-Aignan, yo.i know what Mademoiselle de la Valliere 
18 , do you not ( ” 

“ Not only what she is, but what she will be.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“ I jnean tliat she is everything that a woman can wish 
to be, — that is to say, beloved by your Majesty ; I mean 
that she will bo everything your Majesty may wish her 
to be.” 

“ Tliat is not what I am asking. I do not wish to 
know what she is to-day, or what she will be to-morrow, — 
as you have remarked, that is my affair, — hut what she 
was yesterday. Repeat to me what others say of her.” 

They say that she is chaste.” 

“ Oh,” said the king, smiling, “ that is but report 1 ” 

“ But rare enough at court. Sire, to believe it when it 
is spread.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, my friend. Is she well-bom?” 

“ Excellently so ; the daughter of the ^larqiiis de la 
Valliere, and stop-daughter of that good M. de Saint- 
Rcmy.” 

“ Ah, yes, my aunt’s, major-domo ! I remember that ; 
and I remember now that 1 saw her as I passed through 
Blois. She was presented to the queens. I have even to 
reproach myself that I did not on that occasion pay her 
all the attention she deserved,” 
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“ Oh, Sire, I trust that your Majesty will repair the 
time you have lost ! ” 

“And the report, you tell mo, is that Mademoiselle de 
la Valliere never had a lover.” 

“ In any case, I do not think your Majesty would be 
much alarmed at any rivalry.” 

“ Yet, stay ! ” exclaimed the king, all at once, in a very 
serious tone of voice. 

“ Your Majesty 1 ** 

“ I remember.” 

“Ah!” 

“ If she has no lover, she has at least a betrothed.” 

“ A betrothed 1 ” 

What 1 Count, do you not know that 1 ” 

“ No.” 

“ You, — the man wlio knows all the news'!” 

“Your Majesty will excuse me. Your Majesty knows 
this betrothed, then 'f ” 

“Assuredly! His father came to ask me to sign the 
marriage contract ; it is — ” The king w'as about to 
pronounce the Vicomte de Bragelonnc’s name, when he 
stopped and knitted his browns. 

“It is — ” repeated De Baint-Aignan, inquiringly. 

“ I don’t remember now,” replied Louis XIV., endeav- 
oring to conceal an annoyance which he had some trouble 
to disguise. ' 

“ Can I put your Majesty in the way 1 ” inquired the 
Comte de Saint-Aignan. 

“ No ; for I myself no longer know to vrhom I intended 
to refer. Indeed, I only remember very indistinctly that 
one of the maids of honor was to marry — the name, 
however, has escaped me.” 

“Was it Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente he was 
going to marry r’ inquired De Saint-Aignan. 
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“ Very likely,” said the king. 

In that case the intended was M. de Montespan ; but 
Mademoiselle de Tonnay>Charento did not speak of it, it 
seemed to me, in such a manner as would frighten away 
suitors.” 

“At all events,” said the king, “I know nothing, or 
almost nothing, about Mademoiselle de la Yalliere. Saint- 
Aiguan, I rely upon you to procure me some information 
about her.” 

“ Yea, Sire ; and when shall I have the honor of seeing 
your Majesty again, to give you the information 1 ” 

“ Whenever you shall have procured it.” 

“ I shall obtain it speedily if the information will come 
as quickly as my wish to see your Majesty again.” 

“Well said ! By the by, has Madame displayed any 
ill-feeling against this poor girl?” 

“None, Sire.” 

“Madame did not get* angry, then?” 

“ I do not know ; I only know that she laughed 
continually.” 

“ Very well ; but I think I hear voices in the ante- 
rooms, — no doubt a courier has just arrived. Inquire, 
Saiut-Aiguan.” 

The count ran to the door and exchanged a few words 
with the usher ; he returned to the king, saying, “ Sire, 
it is M. Fouquet, who has this moment arrived by your 
Majesty’s orders, he says. He presented himself, but be- 
cause of the advanced hour he does not press for an au- 
dience this evening, and is satisfied to have his presence 
here formally announced.” 

“ M. Fouquet 1 I wTote to him at three o’clock, invit- 
ing him to be at Fontainebleau to-morrow morning, and 
he arrives at Fontainebleau at eleven o’clock. This is, 
indeed, zeal 1 ” exclaimed the king, delighted to see him- 
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self so promptly obeyed. “ On the contrary, M. Fouquet 
shall have his audionco. 1 summoned him, and will re- 
ceive him. Let him be introduced. As for you, Count, 
pursue your inquiries, and be here to-morrow.” 

The king placed his finger on his lips ; and De Saint- 
Aignan, his heart overflowing with delight, hastily with- 
drew, giving the order to the usher to introduce M. 
Fouquet, who thereupon entered the king’s apartment. 
Louis XIV. rose to receive him. 

** Good-evening, M. Fouquet,” he said, smiling gra- 
ciously. “ I congratulate you on your punctuality ; and 
yet my message must have reached you late 1 ” 

“At nine in the evening, Sire." 

“ You have been working very hard lately, M. Fouquet, 
for I have been informed that you have not left your 
office at St. Mande during the last three or four days.” 

“ I have, in fact, Sire, kept my^lf shut up for the past 
three days,” replied Fouquet, bowing. 

“ Do you know, M. Fouquet, that 1 have a great many 
things to say to you 7 ” continued the king, with his most 
gracious air. 

“ Your Majesty overwhelms me ; and since you are so 
graciously disposed towards me, will your Majesty permit 
me to remind you of the promise your Majesty made me 
to grant an audience 1 ” 

“ Ah, yes ; some church dignitary, who thinks he has 
to thank me for something, is it not 1 ” 

“Precisely so, Sire. The hour is perhaps badly 
chosen. But the time of the companion whom 1 have 
brought with me is valuable ; and as Fontainebleau is 
on the way to his diocese — ” 

“Who is it, then?” 

“The last bishop of Vannee, whom your Majesty by 
my lecommendation condescended to invest three months 
since.” 
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‘‘That is very possible,” said tho king, who had signed 
the appointment without reading; “ and is he here T* 

“ Yes, Sire. Vaniics is an important diocese. The flock 
belonging to this pastor need his religious consolation; 
they are savages, whom it is necessary to polish at the 
same time that lie instructs them, and M. d’Herblay is 
unequalled in missions of that kind.” 

“M. d’Herblay ! ” said the king, musingly, as if that 
name, heard long since, was not however unknown to 
him. 

“Oh !” said Fouquot, promptly, “your Majesty is not 
aequfiintc'd with the obscure name of one of your most 
faithful and most valuable servanth?’* 

“•No, I confess I am not. And so he wishes to set off 
again 1 ” 

“ Ho has this very day received letters which will per- 
haps noecssifate his departure ; so that, before setting off 
for tliat unknown region csdlod Bretagne, he is desirous 
of paving his respects to your Majesty,” 

“ Is he waiting ? ” 

“ lie is here, Sire.” 

“ Let him enter.” 

Foiiquct made a sign to the usher in attendance, who 
was waiting behind the tapestry. The door opened, and 
Aramis entered. The king allowed him to finish the 
compliments wdiich he addressed to him, and fixed a long 
look upon a countenance which no one could forget, after 
having once beheld it. 

“ Vanues ! ” he said ; “ you are Bishop of Vannes, 
Monsieur?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“ Vannes is in Bretagne, I think?” 

Aramis bowed. 

“ Near the sea ?” 

Aramis again bowed. 
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'* A few leagues from Belle-Isle, is it not 1 ” 

“ Yes, Sire,” replied Aramis ; “ six leagues, I believe.” 

“ Six leagues j a mere step, then,” said Louis XIV. 

“ Not for us poor Bretons, Sire," replied Aramis. “ Six 
leagues, on the contrary, is a great distance if it be six 
leagues on laud, and an immense distance if it be leagues 
on the sea. Now, I have had tlic honor to mention to 
your Majesty that there arc six leagues of sea from the 
river to Belle-Isle.” 

“ It is said that M. Fouquet has a very beautiful house 
there ?*’ inquired the king. 

“ Yea, it is said so,” said Aramis, looking quietly at 
Fouquet. 

“ What do you mean by ‘ it is said so’ 1 ” exclaimed the 
king. 

** He has, Sire.” 

“ Itoally, M. Fouquet, I must confess that one circum- 
stance surprises mo.” 

“ What may that be ] ” 

“Why, that you should have at the head of your 
parishes a man like M. d’Hcrblay, and yet should not 
have shown him Belle-Isle 1 ” 

“ Oh, Sire,” replied the bishop, without giving Fouquet 
time to answer, “ we poor Breton prelates seldom leave 
our residences.” 

“M. de Vannes,” said the king, “I will punish M. 
Fouquet for his indifl'erence.” 

“ In what way, JSire ” 

“ I will change your bishoprid.” 

Fouquet bit his lips, but Aramis only smiled. 

“What income does Vannes bring you inF’ continued 
the king. 

“ Six thousand livres. Sire,” said Aramis. 

“ So trifling an amount as that ! But you possess other 
property, M. de Vannes 1” 
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“ I have nothing eke. Sire ; only, M. Fouquet pays 
me twelve hundred livres a year for his churchwarden’s 
pew.” 

” Well, well, M. d’Herblay, I promise you something 
hotter than that.” 

“ Sire—” 

“ I will not forget you.” 

Araniis bowed ; and the king also bowed to him in a 
re&pectful manner, as he was always accustomed to do 
to women and members of the Church. Aramis under- 
stood that his audience was at an end ; he took his leave 
of the king in the simple, unpretending language of a 
country pastor, and disappeared. 

“ His is, indeed, a remarkable face,” said the king, fol- 
lowing him with his eyes as long as he could Bee him, 
and even to a certain degree when he was no longer to 
be seen. 

“ Sire,” replied Fouquet, “ if that bishop had been 
educated early in life, no prelate in the kingdom would 
deserve the highest distinctions better than he.” 

” His learning is not extensive, then 1 ” 

“He changed the sword for the chasuble, and that 
rather late in life. But it matters little, if your Maj- 
esty will permit me to speak of M. de Vannes again in 
a time and place — ” 

“ I beg you to do so. But before speaking of him, let 
us speak of yourself, M. Fouquet.” 

“ Of me, Sirel” 

“ Yes, I have to pay you a thousand compliments.” 

“ I really cannot express to your Majesty the delight 
with which you overwhelm me.” 

“Yes, M. Fouquet, I understand you. I confess, how- 
ever, to have had certain prejudices against you.” 

“ In that case 1 was indeed unfortunate, Sire.” 

“ But they exist no longer. Did you not perceive — ” 
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“ I did indeed, Sire. But I awaited with resignation 
the day when truth would prevail; and it seems that 
that day has now arrived.” 

** Ah ! you knew, then, you were in disgrace with me 1 *’ 

“ Alas, Sire, yes ! ” 

“ Aud do you know the reason ] *’ 

“ Perfectly well ; your Majesty thought that I had 
hecn wastefully lavish in expenditure.” 

“ Oh, no ! *’ 

“Or, rather, an indifferent administrator. In a word, 
} rnir Majesty thought that as the people had no money 
there would be none for your Majesty either.” 

“Yes, I thought so; but I was deceived.” 

Fouquet bowed. 

“ And no disturbances, no complaints ? ” 

“ And money cnougli,” said Fouquet. 

“ The fact is that you have been profuse with it during 
the last month.” 

“I have more still, not only for all your Majosty^s re- 
quirements, but for all your caprices,” 

“ Thank Heaven ! M. Fouquet,” replied the king, seri- 
ously, “ I will not put you to the proof. For the next 
two months I do not intend to ask you for anything.” 

“ I will avail myself of the interval to amass for your 
Majesty five or six millions, which will be serviceable as 
money in hand in case of war.” 

** Five or six millions ! ” 

“For the expenses of your Majesty^s household only, 
be it understood.” 

“You think that war is probable, M. Fouquet 1 ” 

“ I think that if Heaven has bestowed on the eagle a 
beak and claws, it is to enable him to show his royal 
character.” 

The king blushed with pleosare. “ We have spent a 
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great deal of money these few days past, M. Fouquet j 
will you not scold me for it?” 

“Sire, your Majesty has still twenty years of youth to 
enjoy, and a thousand million livres to spend in those 
twenty years.” 

“ A thousand million ! that is a great deal of mone}^ 
M. Fouquet,” said the king. 

“ 1 will economize. Sire. Besides, your Majesty has 
two valuable men in M. Colbert and myself. The one 
will encourage you to be prodigal with your money, — 
and this shall be myself, if my services should continue 
to be agreeable to your Majesty ; and the other will econo- 
mize for you, and this will be M. Colbert’s province.” 

“M. Colbert?” returned the king, astonished. 

“ Certainly, Sire ; M. Colbert is an excellent accountant.** 

At this commendation bestowed by the enemy on the 
enemy himself, the king felt himself penetrated with con- 
fidence and admiration. There was not, moreover, either 
in Fouquet’s voice or look anything which injuriously 
affected a single syllable of the remark he had made ; he 
did not pass one eulogium, as it were, in order to acquire 
the right of making two reproaches. The king compre- 
hended him, and yielding to so much generosity and ad- 
dress he said, “You praise M. Colbert, then?” 

“ Yes, Sire, I praise him ; for besides being a man of 
merit, I believe him to be very devoted to your Majesty’s 
interests.” 

“ Is that because he has often interfered with your own 
views ? ” said the king, smiling. 

“Exactly, Sire.” 

“ Explain that to me.” 

** It is simple enough. I am the man who is needed 
to make the money come in ; he, the man who is needed 
to prevent it from leaving.” 
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“Nay, nay, Monsieur the Superiuteiident, )<)u will 
presently say something which will amend all this good 
opinion 1 ” 

“ Do you mean so far as administrative abilities are 
conoenied, Sire?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Not in the slightest.” 

“ Really 1” 

“Upon my honor, Sire, I do not know throughout 
France a better clerk than M. Colbert.” 

Tliis word “clerk” did not possess, in IfiGl, the Bome- 
what subservient signification whicli is attached to it in 
the present day ; but as spoken by Fouquet, whom the 
king had just addressed as Monsieur the Superintendent, 
it seemed to acquire an insignificant and petty character, 
which served admirably to restore Fouquet to his own 
place, and Colbert to his. 

“And yet,” said Louis XIV., “ it was be, nevertheless, 
who notwithstanding his economy had the arrangement 
of my fHes here at Fontainebleau , and I assure you, M. 
Fouquet, that iii no way has ho interfered with the expen- 
diture of my money.” 

Fouquet bowed, but did not reply. 

“Is it not your opimon too?” said the king. 

“I think, Sire,” he replied, “that M. Colbert has done 
what he had to do in an exceedingly orderly manner, and 
that he deserves in thi.s respect all the praise your Maj- 
esty may bestow upon him.” 

The word “ orderly ” was a proper accompaniment for 
the word “clerk.” Louis XIV. possessed that extreme 
sensitiveness of organization, that delicacy of perception, 
which pierced through and detected the regular order of 
feelings and sensatiotis, before the actual sensations them- 
selves ; and be therefore comprehended that the clerk had, 
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in Fouquot's opinion, been too full of method and order 
in his arrangements, — in other words, that the magnifi- 
cent fetes of Fontainebleau might have been rendered more 
magnificent still. The king consequently felt that there 
was something in the amusements ho bad provided with 
which some person or other might be able to find fault ; 
he experienced a little of the annoyance felt by one 
coming from the provinces to Pans, dressed out in the 
very best clothes which his wardrobe can furnish, w’ho 
finds that the fashionably dressed man there looks at him 
either too much or not enough. This part of the conver- 
sation, which Fouquot had caiTied on with so much mod- 
eration yet with such extreme tact, inspired the king 
with still higher esteem for tiie character of the man and 
the capacity of the minister. 

Fouquet took his leave at one o’clock in the morning, 
and the king went to bed a little uneasy and confused at 
the indirect lesson he had just received ; and two good 
quarters of an hour were employed by him in going over 
again in his memory the embroideries, the tapestries, the 
menus of the banquets, the architecture of the triumphal 
arches, the arrangements for the illuminations and fire- 
works, all ordered by the “clerk Colbert.” The result 
was that the king passed in review before him everything 
that had taken place during the last week, and decided 
that several faults could be found in his fetes. But Fou- 
quet by his politeness, his thoughtful consideration, and 
his generosity had injured Colbert more deeply than the 
latter by his artifice, his ill-will, and his persevering 
hatred had ever succeeded in injuring Fouquet. 
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CHAPTER LTT. 

FONTAINEBLEAU AT TWO O'CLOCK IN TUB MORNING. 

As we have seen, De Saint-Ai^nan had quitted the king’s 
apartment at the very moment wlien the superintendent 
entered it. De Saint-Aignan uas charged with a mission 
which required despatch ; that is as mucli as saying that 
he was going to do his utmost to turn his time to 
good account. He whom w’e have introduced as the 
king’s friend was indeed an uncommon jiersonage. Tic 
was one of those valuable courtiers whose vigilance and 
acuteness of perception at this crisis tlircw all past and 
future favorites into the shade, counterbalancing hy his 
close attention the servility of Dangeau, who was not the 
favorite but the toady of the king. 

M. de Saint-Aignan began to consider what was to be 
done in the present position of affairs. He reflected that 
his first information ought to come fiom De Guichc. 
He therefore set out in search of him ; but De Guiche, 
whom we saw disappear behind one of the wings of the 
ch&teau, and who seemed to have returned to his own 
apartments, had not entered the chateau. De Saint- 
Aignan therefore went in quest of him ; and after having 
turned and twisted and searched in every direction, he 
perceived something like a human form leaning against a 
tree. This figure was as motionless as a statue, and 
seemed deeply engaged in looking at a window, although 
the curtains of this window were closely drawn. As this 
window happened to be Madame’s, Dc Saint-Aignan com 
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eluded that the form in question must be that of De 
(J niche. He advanced cautiously, and found that he 
was not mistaken. Do (iiiicho had, after his conversa- 
tion with Madame, carried away such a weight of happi- 
ness that all his strength of mind was hardly sufficient 
to enable him to support it. On his side, De fcjaiiit- 
Aignan knew that Do Guiche had had something to do 
with La Vallicre’s introduction to Madaine’s household, 
for a courtier knows everything and forgets nothing ; hut 
he had never learned under what title or what conditions 
De Guichc had conferred bis protection upon La Vallicre. 
But 08 in asking a great many questions it is singular if 
a man does not learn something*, De Saint- Aignan reck- 
oned upon learning much or little, as it might be, if he 
were to question De Guiche with that extreme tact and 
at the same time with that persistence in attaining an 
object of which he was capable. 

De Saint-Aignan’s plan was the following: If the in- 
formation obtained wais satisfactoiy, he would inform the 
king with effusion that he had alighted upon a pearl, 
and would claim the privilege of setting that pearl in 
the royal crown ; if the information were unsatisfactory, 
— which, after all, might be possible, — he w'ould exam- 
ine how far the king cared about La Vallicre, and make 
use of his information in such a manner as to get rid of 
the girl altogether, and tlierc’by obtain all the merit of 
her banishment with all those ladies of the court who 
might have any pretensions upon the king’s heart, be- 
ginning with Madame and ending with the queen. In 
case the king should show himself obstinate in his fancy, 
then he would not produce the damaging information he 
had obtained, but would let La Valliere know that this 
damaging information was carefully preserved in a secret 
drawer of her confidant’s memory. In this manner he 
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would be able to displa^^ his generosity before the poor 
girl's eyes, and so keep her in constant suspense between 
gratitude and apprehension, — to such an extent as to 
make her a friend at court, interested, as an accomplice, 
in making her accomplice’s fortune while she was making 
her own. As for the day when tiie bomb-shell of the 
past should burst, — supposing there should ever be any 
occasion for its bursting, — De Saint Aignan promised 
himself that he would by that time have taken all pos- 
sible precautions, and would pretend an entire igno- 
rance of the matter to the king; while with regard to 
La Valliere, he would still even on that day have an 
opportunity of being considered the persoiiilicatioii of 
generosity. 

It was with such ideas as these, which the fire of 
covetousness had caused to dawn into being in half an 
hour, that De Sumt-Aignau — tlie best son in the world, 
as La Fontaine would Jiave said — set off with the vvelb 
defined intention of making De G niche speak ; in other 
words, to trouble him m his happiness, — a happiness 
of which De Saiiit-Aignaii was quite ignorant. It was 
one o’clock in the morning when De !Samt-Aiguaii per- 
ceived De G niche standing motionless, leaning against 
the trunk of a tree with his eyes fastened upon th.it 
lighted window. One o’clock in the morning, — that is, 
the softest hour of night-time ; that which painters crown 
with myrtles and budding poppies ; the hour when 03 es 
are heavy, hearts are throbbing, and heads feel dull and 
languid ; an hour which casts upon the day which has 
passed awa^" a look of regret, winch addresses a loving 
greeting to the dawn of another. For De (j niche it was 
the dawn of unutterable happiness; he would. have be- 
stowed a treasure upon a beggar, had he stood before 
him, to secure him an uninterrupted indulgence in hia 
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dreams. It was precisely at this hour that De Saint- 
Aignan, hadly advised (selfishiioss always counsels badly), 
came and struck him on the shoulder at the very moment 
when he was murmuring a v\ord, or rather a name. 

“Ah,” he cried loudly, “ I was looking for you I " 

“ For me] ” said De Guiche, starting. 

“ Yes ; and I find you mooii-struck. Is it likely, my 
dear count, that you have been attacked by the poetical 
malady, and are making verses ] ” 

The young man forced a smile upon his lips, while a 
thousand very difterent feelings were muttering against 
De Saiiit-Aignaii in the deep recesses of his heart. “ Per- 
haps,” he said j “ but by what happy chance — ” 

“ Ah ! your remark shows that you did not hear what 
I said.” 

“ How so ] ” 

“ Why, 1 began by telling you I was looking for you.” 

“You were looking for me 1 ” 

“ Yes ; and 1 find you now in the very act.” 

“ Of doing what, I should like to know ]” 

“ Of singing the praises of Phyllis.” 

“ Well, I do not deny it,” said De Guiche, laughing. 
“ Yes, my dear count, I was celebrating Phyllis’s 
praises.” 

“ And you have acquired the right to do so.” 

“ I ] ” 

“You; no doubt of it, — you, the intrepid protector 
of every beautiful and clever woman.” 

“ In the name of goodness, what story have you got 
hold of now ] ” 

“Acknowledged truths, I am well aware. But stay a 
moment! I am in love.” 

“ You]” 

“ Yea.” 
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“ So much the better, my dear count. Come and tell 
me all about it ; and De Quiche, afraid that De Saint* 
Aignan might perhaps presently observe that lighted 
window, took the count’s arm and endeavored to lead 
him away. 

“ Oh I ” said the latter, resisting, “ do not take me 
towards those dark woods ; it is too damp there. Let 
us stay in the moonlight, if you please;” and while he 
yielded to the pressure of De Giiiehr’s arm, he tarried in 
the flower-garden adjoining the chateau. 

“ Well,” said De Quiche, resigning himself, “ lead me 
where you like, and ask me what you please.” 

“ It is impossible to be more agreeable than you are ; ’* 
and then, after a moment’s silence, De Saint- Aignan con- 
tinued, “ My dear count, 1 wish you to tell me some- 
thing about a certain person in whom you have interested 
yourself.” 

“And with whom you are in love?’^ 

“I will neither admit nor deny it. You understand 
that a man docs not very readily place his heart where 
there is no hope of return, and that it is most essential 
he should take measures of security in advance.” 

“ You are right,” said De Quiche, with a sigh ; a 
heart is a precious gift.” 

“ Mine particularly is very tender, and in that light I 
present it to you.” 

“ Oh, you are well known. Count ’ Well 

“ It is simply a question of Mademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Charente.” 

“Why, my dear Saint- Aignan, you are losing your 
senses, I should think.” 

“ Why so 1 ” 

“ I have never shown or taken any interest in Made* 
moiselle de Tounay-Cbarente.” 
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“ Buh!’* 

“ Never.” 

“Was it not you who obtained admission for Made 
inoisolle do Tonnay-Charente into Madame’s house- 
hold 1” 

“Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente — and you ought 
to know it better than any one olao, my dear count — ia 
of a sufficiently good family to make her preseuoe here 
desirable, and a greater reason therefore to render her 
admittance very easy.” 

“ You are jesting.” 

“ No , and upon my honor, I do not know what you 
mean.” 

“ And you positively had nothing, then, to do with her 
admission 1 ” 

«No.” 

“ You do not know her 1 ” 

I saw her for the first time the day she was pre- 
sented to ^Madame. Therefore, as I have never been her 
patron, as T do not know her, I am not able to give you 
the information you require ; ” and De Quiche made a 
movement as though to leave his questioner. 

“ Nay, nay, one moment, my dear count,” said Saint 
Aignan ; “ you shall not escape me in this manner.” 

“ I beg your pardon, but really it seems to me that it 
is now time to return to our apartments.” 

“ And yet you were not going in when I — did not 
meet, but found yon.” 

“Therefore, my dear count,” said De Quiche, “as 
long as you have anything to say to me, I place my- 
self entirely at your service.” 

“ And you are quite right in doing so. What matters 
half an hour more or less 1 Your Ince will be neither the 
more nor less rumpled. Will you swear that you have no 
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injurious commiuiicutions to make to me al)out her, and 
that any injurious communicatious you might possibly 
have to make are not the cause of your silence ] *’ 

“ Oh, I believe the poor child to be as pure as 
crystal ! ” 

“You overwhelm me with joy. And yet I do not 
wish to have towards you the appearance of a man so 
badly informed as I seem. It is quite certain that you 
supplied the princess’s household with the ladies of 
honor ; nay, a song even has been written about it.” 

“ You know, my dear friend, that songs are written 
about everything.” 

“ Do you know it 1 ’* 

“ No ; sing it to me and T shall make its acquaint- 
ance.” 

I cannot tell you how it begins ; I only remember 
how it ends.” 

“Yery well; at all events, that is something.” 

“‘Guicbe i^ the luniislier 
Of tlic maids of houor.'” 

“ The idea is weak, and the rhyming is poor.” 

“ What can you expect, my dear fellow 1 It is not 
Kacine’s or Mohere’s, but La Feuillade’s ; and a great 
lord cannot rhyme like a beggarly poet.” 

“ It is very unfortunate, though, that you remember 
only the termination.” 

“ Stay, stay ! I have just recollected the beginning of 
the second couplet, — 

“ * He has stocked the birdcage (uoiiere), 

Montalais and — * ” 

**Fardieu / 'and La Vallifere ' ! ” exclaimed De Guiche, 
Impatiently, and completely ignorant, besides, of De 
Saint Aignan’s object. 
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“ Yes, yes, that is it, — ‘La Valli^ro.* You have hit 
upon the rhyme, my doar fellow.” 

“ A grand discovery, indeed ! ” 

“ Montalais and La Vallicrc, — these, then, are the two 
young girls in whom you interested yourself,” said De 
Saint-Aignan, laughing. 

“ And so Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente’s name is 
not to be met with in the song 1 ” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“ And you are satisfied, then 1 ” 

“ Perfectly ; but I find Montalais there,” said De Saint- 
^ignan, still laughing. 

‘‘Oh, you will find her everywhere; she is a most 
actiye young lady.” 

“You know hcrl” 

“ Indirectly. She was the jivotegc of a man named 
Malicornc, who is a protege of Manicamp. Maiiicamp 
asked me to get the situutum of maid of honor for Moii- 
talais in Madame’s household, and a situation for Mali- 
corne, as an olficcr in Monsieur’s household. Well, I 
asked for the appointments, and you know very well that 
1 have a weakness for that droll fellow Manicamp.” 

” And you obtained what you sought I ” 

“ For Montalais, yes ; for Malicornc, yes and no, — for 
as yet he is only tolerated there. Do you wdsh to know 
anything else 1 ” 

“The last word of the couplet still remains, — ‘La Val- 
licre,'” said De Saint-Aignaii, resuming the smile which 
had so tormented De Guiche. 

“ Well,” said the latter, ‘‘ it is true that I obtained 
admission for her in Modame’s household.” 

‘‘ Ah, ah ! ” said De Saint-Aignan. 

“ But,” continued De Guiche, assuming the greatest 
coldness of manner, ” you will oblige me, my dear count, 
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not to jest about that name. Mademoiselle la Baume 
le Blanc de la Valliere is a young lady perfectly well- 
conducted.” 

Perfectly well-conducted ? ” 

" Yes.” 

Then you have not heard the last rumor ] ” exclaimed 
De Saint-Aiguan. 

‘'No; and you will do me a service, my dear counf, 
in keeping this report to yourself and to those who 
circulate it.” 

“ Ah ! bah ! you take the matter up very seriously.” 

“Yes ; Mademoiselle de la Valliere is beloved by one 
of my best friends.” 

De Saint-Aignan started. 

“ Oh ! ” he said. 

“Yes, Count,” continued De Guiche; “and consequently 
you, the politest man in Franco, will understand that 
I cannot allow my friend to be placed in a ridiculous 
position.” 

“ Oh, very well ! ” and De Saint-Aignan began to bite 
his nails, partially from vexation and partially from dis- 
appointed curiosity. 

De Guiche made him a very profound bow. 

“You send me away 1 ” said De Saint-Aignan, who was 
dying to learn the name of the friend. 

“ I do not send you away, my dear fellow, — I am 
going to finish my lines to Phyllis.” 

“ And those lines — ” 

“ Are a quatrain. You understand, I suppose, that a 
quatrain is a serious affair 1 ” 

“ Of course.” 

And as of these four lines, of which it is naturally 
composed, I have yet three and a half to make, I need 
my undivided attention.” 
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‘‘I quite understand. Adieu, Count ! By the by — 

“Whatr* 

** Arc you quick at making verses 1 ** 

Wonderfully so.*’ 

“ Will you quite have finished, the three lines and a 
half to-morrow morning?” 

“ I hope so.” 

** Adieu, then, until to-morrow.” 

“ Till to-morrow, adieu ! ” 

Do Saint-Aigiian was obliged to accept the notice to 
quit ; he accordingly did so, and disappeared behind the 
hedge. Their conversation had led l)e Guiche and De 
Saint-Aignan a good distance from the chateau. 

Every matheniatician, every poet, and every dreamer 
has his means of diverting his attention. De Saint- 
Aignan, then, on leaving Do Guiche, found himself at 
the extremity of the grove, — at the very spot where the 
outbuildings for the servants begin, and where behind 
thickets of acacias and chestnut-trees interlacing their 
branches, which were hidden by masses of clematis and 
young vines, the wall which separated the woods from 
the courU’ard of those outbuildings was erected. De 
Saint-Aignan, left alone, took the path wbieh led towards 
these buildings; De Guichc going off in the very opposite 
direction. The one proceeded towards the flower-garden, 
while the other bent his steps towards the walls. De 
Saint-Aignan walked on between rows of the mountain- 
ash, lilac, and hawthorn, which formed an almost impene- 
trable roof above his head ; his feet were buried in the 
soft gravel and in the thick moss. He was deliberating 
over a means of taking his revenge, which it seemed diffi- 
cult for him to carry out, and was nonplussed, as Talle- 
mant des R^aux would have said, by not having learned 
more about La Valliere, notwithstanding the ingenious 
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tactics he had employed in order to acquire some in- 
formation about her, when suddenly the sound of human 
voices attracted his attention. He heard whispers, the 
complaining tones of a woman’s voice mingled with en- 
treaties, smothered laughter, sighs, and half-stifled ex- 
clamations of surprise ; but above them all, the woman’s 
voice prevailed. De Saint-Aignan stopped to look about 
him; he perceived with the most intense surprise that 
the voices proceeded not from the ground but from the 
branches of the trees. As he glided along under the cov- 
ered walk, he raised his head, and observed at the top 
of the wall a woman perched upon a ladder, in eager con- 
versation with a man seated on a branch of a chestnut- 
tree, whose head alone could bo seen, the rest of his body 
being concealed in the thick covert of the chestnut. The 
woman was on the near side of the wall, the man on the 
other side of it. 
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CHAPTER LlII. 

THE LABYRINTH. 

De Saint-Aignan, who had only been seeking for infor- 
mation, had met with an adventure. This was indeed a 
piece of good luck. Curious to learn why, and particu- 
larly about what, this man and woman were conversing 
at auch an hour and in such a singular position, De Saint- 
Aignan made himself as small as he possibly could, and 
approached almost under the rounds of the ladder. Then 
taking measures to make himself as comfortable as pos- 
sible, he leaned his back against a tree and listened, and 
heard the following conversation. The woman was the 
first to speak. 

“Really, M. Manicamp,” she said, in a voice which 
notwithstanding the reproaches she addressed to him pre- 
served a marked tone of coquetry, “ really, your indis- 
creetness is of a very dangerous character. Wo cannot 
talk long in this manner without being observed.” 

“ That is very probable,” said the man, m the calmest 
and coolest of tones. 

“ In that case, then, what would people say 1 Oh, if 
any one were to see me, 1 declare I should die from very 
shame 1 ” 

“ Oh, that would be veiy silly, and I do not believe 
you capable of it.** 

“ It might have been different if there had been any- 
thing between us ; but to do an injuiy to myself gratui- 
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tously is really very foolish of me. So, adieu, M. 
Manicamp ! ” 

So far, so good ; I know the man, and now let me see 
who the woman is,’* said De Saint-Aignan, watching the 
rounds of the ladder on which were standing two pretty 
little feet covered with sky-blue satin shoes and flesh- 
colored stockings. 

“ Nay, nay, for pity’s sake, my dear Montalais,” cried 
Manicamp, “ deuce take it, do not go away ! I have a 
great many things still to say to you, of the very greatest 
importance.’* 

“ Montalaia,” said De Saint-Aignan to himself, — " one 
of the three ’ Each of the three gossips had her adven- 
ture; only, I had thought that the hero of this one’s 
adventure was M. Malicorne and not Manicamp.” 

At her companion’s appeal Montalais stopped in the 
middle of her descent ; and Do Saint-Aignan could ol)- 
serve the unfortunate Manicamp climb up from one 
branch of the chestnut-tree to another, either to improve 
his situation or to overcome the fatigue consequent upon 
his cramped position. 

“ Now listen to me,” said he ; you quite understand, 
I hope, that my intentions are perfectly innocent.” 

“ Of course. But why did you write me that letter 
stimulating my gratitude towards you? Why did you 
ask me for an interview at such an hour and in such a 
place as this ? ” 

“ I stimulated your gratitude in reminding you that it 
was I who had been the means of your entering Madam c’s 
household. Because I was most anxiously desirous to 
obtain the interview which you have been kiud enough to 
grant me, 1 employed the means which appeared to me 
the most certain to insure it. And my reason for solicit- 
ing it at such an hour and in such a locality was that the 
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hour seemed to me to be the most prudent and the local- 
ity the least open to observation. Moreover, I had occa- 
sion to speak to you upon certain subjects which require 
both prudence and solitude.** 

“ M. Manicamp ! ** 

“ But everything perfectly honorable, I assure you.** 

‘‘I think, M. Manicamp, that it would be more be- 
coming in me to take my leave.’* 

*‘Nay, listen to me, or I shall jump from my porch 
here to yours ; and ho careful how you set me at definneo, 
for just at this moment a branch of this chestnut-treo 
causes me a good deal of annoyance and may piovoko 
me to extreme measures. Do not follow the example of 
this branch, then, but listen to me.” 

** I am listening, and I will agree to do so ; but be 
brief, for if you have a branch which annoys you, I wish 
you to understand that a three-cornered round of the 
ladder is hurting the soles of my feet, and my shoes are 
being cut through.*’ 

“ Please to give me your hand. Mademoiselle.** 

"Why?’* 

Will you have the goodness to do so ? ’* 

“ There is my hand, then ; but what are you going 
to do?” 

“To draw you towards me.” 

“What for? You do not wish me to join you in the 
tree, I hope ? ** 

“ No ; but I wish you to sit down upon the wall. There, 
that will do ; there is quite room enough, and I would 
give a great deal to be allowed to sit down beside you.** 

“ No, no ; you are very well where you are. We should 
be seen.” 

“ Do you really think so ? ” asked Manicamp, in an ii^ 
sinnating voice. 
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“ I am sure of it.” 

“Very well ; I remain in my tree, then, although I 
cannot be worse placed.’* 

“M. Manicamp, we are wuiidering away from the 
subject.” 

“You are right.” 

“You wrote me a letter?** 

“ I did.” 

“ Why did you write 1 ’* 

“ Fancy that at two o’clock to day De Guiche left.” 

“ What thenr* 

“ Seeing him set off, I followed him, as I usually do.” 

“Of course I see that, since you are here now\” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry ! You are aware, I suppose, that 
poor De Guiche is up to his very neck in disgrace '{ ” 

“ Alas ! yes.” 

“It was the very height of imprudence on his part, 
then, to come to Foiitamebleau to seek those who had 
at Paris sent him away into exile, and particularly those 
from whom he had been separated.” 

“M. Manicamp, you reason like Pythagoras of old.” 

“ Moreover, De Guiche is as obstinate as a man in love 
can be, and he refused to listen to any of my remon- 
strances. I bogged, I implored him, but he would not 
listen to anything. Oh, the deuce ! ” 

“ What *8 the matter 1 ’* 

“ I beg your pardon. Mademoiselle ; but this confounded 
branch, about w'hich 1 have already had the honor of 
speaking to you, has just torn a certain portion of my 
dress.” 

“ It is quite dark,” replied Montalais, laughing ; " so 
pray continue, M. Manicamp.** 

“ De Guiche set off on horseback as hard as he could, 
I following him, but at a slower pace. You quite under- 
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stand that to go and throw one’s self into the water, for 
instance, with a friend with the same headlong speed that 
he himself uses, would be the act either of a fool or of a 
madman. I therefore allowed De G niche to get in ad- 
vance, and I proceeded on my way with a commendable 
slowness of pace, feeling quite sure that my unfortunate 
friend would not bo received, or if he had been, that ho 
would ride off again at the very first cross, disagreeable 
answer, and that I should see bun returning much faster 
than he had gone, without haviug myself gone fiirther 
than Kis or Melun, — and that W’as a good distance, you 
will admit, for it is eleven leagues to get there and as 
many to return.” 

Mentalais shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Laugh as much as you like, Mademoiselle ; but if 
instead of being comfortably seated on the top of the 
wall, as you arc, you were sitting on this branch, as if 
you were on horseback, you would, like Augustus, aspire 
to descend.” 

Be patient, my dear kl. Manicamp, a few minutes 
are soon passed ; you were saying, then, that you had 
gone beyond liis and Melun?” 

“ Yes, I w^ent through Kis and Melun ; and I con- 
tinued to go on, more and more surprised that I did not 
see him returning ; and here I am at last at Fontaine- 
bleau. I look for and inquire after De Guiche every- 
where ; but no one has seen him, no one in the town 
has spoken to him. lie arrived riding at full gallop ; he 
entered the chateau, wdiere he has disappeared. I have 
been here at Fontainebleau since eight o’clock this even- 
ing inquiring for De Guiche in every direction, but no 
De Guiche can be found. 1 am dying from uneasiness. 
You understand tliat I have not been running my head 
into the lion’s den in entering the ch&teau myself, as my 
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Imprudent friend has done. I came at once to the out- 
buildings, and I succeeded in getting a letter conveyed 
to you ; and now, Mademoiselle, for Heaven’s sake, relieve 
me from my anxiety.” 

“There will be no difficulty in that, my dear M* 
Manicamp; your friend De Guicho has been admirably 
received.” 

“ Bab ! ” 

“ The king gave him a warm reception.” 

“ The king, who exiled him ! ” 

“ Madame smiled upon him, and Monsieur appears to 
like him better than ever.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Manicamp, “ that explains to me, then, 
why and how he has remained. And did he not say any- 
thing about me 1 ” 

“ Not a W'ord.” 

“ That is very unkind. What is he doing now t ” 

“ In all probability he is asleep , or if not asleep, he is 
rlreaming.” 

“And what have they been doing all the evening?” 

“Dancing.” 

“ The famous ballet 1 How -was Do G niche ? ” 

“ Superb.” 

“ Dear fellow ! And now, pray forgive me, Mndennii- 
sellc ; but all that I now have to do is to pass from wdiero 
I now am to your apartment.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I cannot suppose that the door of the chateau will 
be opened for me at this hour ; and as for spending the 
night upon this branch, I possibly might not object to do 
so, but I declare the thing to be impossible for any other 
animal than a popinjay.” 

“ But, M. Manicamp, I cannot introduce a man over 
the wall in that manner/* 
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“ Two, Mademoiselle,” said a second voice, but in so 
timid a tone that it seemed as if its owner felt the utter 
impropriety of such a request. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Montalais, peering at 
the foot of the chestnut- tree, “who is that speaking 
to me 1 ” 

“ I, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“ Malicome, your very humble servant ; ” and as he 
spoke, he raised himself from the ground to the lowest 
branches, and thence to the top of the wall. 

“ M. Malicome 1 Gracious heavens ! why, you are both 
mad!” 

•'How do you do. Mademoiselle ? ” inquired Malicome, 
with great civility. 

“ I needed but this 1 ” exclaimed Montalais, in despair. 

“ Oh, Mademoiselle,” murmured Malicome, “ do not be 
so severe, 1 beseech you ! ” 

“In fact. Mademoiselle,” said Manicamp, “we are 
your friends, and you cannot po'^sibly wish your friends 
to lose their lives; and to leave us to pass the night 
where we are is in fact condemning us both to death.” 

“ Oh,” said Montalais, “ M. Malicoi iie is so robust that 
a night passed in the open air with the beautiful stars 
above him will not do him any harm, and it will be a 
just punishment for the trick lie has jdaj ed me ” 

“ Be it so, then ! Let Malicome arrange matters with 
you in the best way he can ; I pass over,” said Mani- 
camp; and bending down the famous branch against 
which he had directed such bitter complaints, he suc- 
ceeded, with the assistance of his hands and feet, in seat- 
ing himself side hy side with Montalais, who tried to push 
him back, while he endeavored to maintain his position. 
This conflict, which lasted seveml seconds, had its pio* 
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turesque side, which M. de Saint-Aignan certainly found 
entortiiining. But Manicamp won, and having taken 
possession of the ladder placed bis foot on it, and tl)en 
gallantly offered his hand to his fair antagonist. While 
this was going on, Malicorne had installed himself in the 
chestnut- tree, in the very place Manicamp had just left, 
determining within himself to succeed him in the one 
which he now occupied. Manicamp and Montolais de- 
scended a few rounds of the ladder, Manicamp insisting, 
and Montalais laughing and objecting. 

Suddenly Malicorne’s voice was heard in tones of 
entreaty : “ I entreat you. Mademoiselle, not to leave 
me here. My position is very insecure, and I cannot, 
unaided, reach the other side of the wall without ac- 
cident. It does not matter if Manicamp tears his 
clothes, for he can make use of M. de Guiclie’s wardrobe ; 
but I shall not be able to use even those belonging to 
M. Manicamp, for they will be torn.” 

“ My opinion,” said Manicamp, without taking any 
notice of Malicorne’s lamentations, “ is that the best 
thing to be done is for me to go and look for De G niche 
without delay; for by and by perhaps I may not be 
able to get to his apartments.” 

“ That is my own opinion too,” replied Montalais ; 
“so go at once, M. Manicamp.” 

“ A thousand thanks. Adieu, Mademoiselle,” said 
Manicamp, jumping to the ground ; “ your kindness 
cannot possibly be exceeded.” 

“ Do not mention it, M. Manicamp ; I am now going 
to get rid of M. Malicorne.” Malicorne sighed. “ Go, 
go ! '' continued Montalais. 

Manicamp went away a few paces, hut returning to 
the foot of the ladder, said, “ By the by, Mademoiselle, 
which is the way to M. de Guiche’st” 

VOL. II. — 36 
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** Ah, nothing is easier I You go along by the hedge 
until you reach a place where the paths cross.” 

“ Yes.” 

You will see four paths.” 

Exactly.” 

” One of which you will take.” 

” Which of them 1 ” 

“That to the right.” 

“ To the right 1 ” 

“ No, — to the left.” 

“ The deuce I ” 

“ No, no ! wait a minute — ” 

“You do not seem to be quite sure. Think again, I 
beg you, Mademoiselle.” 

“ You take the middle path.” 

“But there are four." 

“So there are. All that I know is that one of the 
four paths leads straight to Madame’s apartments ; and 
with that one I am well acquainted.” 

“ But M. de Quiche is not in Madame’s apartments, I 
suppose I ” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“ Well, then, the path which leads to Madame’s apart- 
ments is of no use to me, and I would willingly ex- 
change it for that which leads to where M. de Quiche is 
lodging.” 

“ Of course, and 1 know that as well ; but as for indi- 
cating from where we are, it seems to be quite impossible.” 

“ V\'ell, then, Mademoiselle, let us suppose that I have 
succeeded in finding that fortunate path.” 

“In that case you are almost there ; for you have 
nothing else to do but to cross the labyrinth.” 

“ Nothing more than that 1 The deuce ! so there is a 
labyrinth as well 1” 
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“ Yes, and complicated enough too ; even in daylight 
one may sometimes be deceived. There are turnings and 
windings without end ] in the first place, you must, turn 
three times to the right, then twice to the left, then turn 
once — Stay ! is it once or twuce, thougli] At all events, 
when you get clear of the labyrinth you will see nn 
avenue of sycamores ; and this avenue leads straight to 
the pavilion in which M. de Guiche is lodging.” 

** Nothing could be more clearly indicated, Mademoi- 
selle,” said Manicarap ; “and I have not the slightest 
doubt in the world that if I were to follow your directions 
I should lose my way immediately. I have therefore a 
slight service to ask of you.” 

What may that be 1 ” 

“ That you wMll offer me your arm and guide me your- 
self, like another — like another — I Uhcd to know 
mythology, Mademoiselle, but other important matters 
have made me forget it , pray, come with nio, thonr* 
“And am I to bo abandoned, tlien'?” cried Malicorne. 

“ It is quite impossible, Monsieur,” said Montalais to 
Manicamp ; “ I might be seen with you at such an hour, 
and then just think what would be said of me ! ” 
“Your own conscience would acquit you, Mademoi- 
selle,” said Manicamp, sententioiisly. 

“ Impossible, Monsieur, impossible ! ” 

“ In that case let me assist Malicorne to get down ; he 
is a very intelligent fellow, and possesses a very keen 
scent. He will guide me ; and if we lose ourselves, both 
of us will be lost, and the one will save the other. If 
we are together, and should be met by any one, we shall 
look as if we had some matter of business in hand; 
while alone I should have the appearance either of 
a lover or of a robber. Come, Malicorne; here is the 
ladder.” 
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“ M. Malicorne,” cried Montalais, “ I forbid you to leave 
your tree, and that under pain of iucurring my auger.” 

Malicorne had already etretched out one leg towards 
the top of the wall and sadly withdrawn it, when Mani- 
camp said in a whisper, “ Hush ! ” 

** What *8 the matter ? ” inquired Montalais. 

“ I hear footsteps.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” 

In fact, the fancied footsteps soon became a reality ; 
the foliage was pushed aside, and Do Saint-Aignan ap- 
peared with a smile on his lips and his hand stretched 
out towards them, taking every one by surprise in their 
particular position, — that is to say, Malicorne upon the 
tree, with his head stretched out, Montalais upon the 
rounds of the ladder and clinging to it tightly, and 
Manicamp on the ground with his foot advanced ready 
to set off. “ Ah, good-evening, Manicamp ! ” said the 
count. I am glad to see you, my dear fellow' ; wo 
missed you this evening, and a good many inquiries have 
been made about you. Mademoiselle dc Montalais, your 
most obedient servant.” 

Montalais blushed. “ Good heavens ! ” she exclaimed, 
hiding her face in both her hands. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said De Saint-Aignan, “ pray reassure 
yourself. I know how entirely innocent you are, and I 
shall give a good account of you. Manicamp, do you 
follow me. The hedge, the cross-paths, and labyrinth, — 
I am well acquainted with them all; I will be your 
Ariadne. There, now ' your mythological name is found 
at last.” 

“ Perfectly true, Count.” 

^*And take M. Malicorne away with you at the same 
time, Count,” said Montalais. 

“^fo, indeed,” said Malicorne. “M. Manicamy) hae 
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conversed with you as long as he liked, and now it is my 
turn, if you please, Mademoiselle. I, too, liave a multi- 
tude of things to tell you about our future prospects.” 

“ You hoar,” said the count, laughing ; ” stay with 
him. Mademoiselle ! This is indeed a night for secrets ; ” 
and taking Manicamp’s arm, the count led him rapidly 
away in the direction of the road which Montalais knew 
so well and indicated so badly. Montalais followed them 
with her eyes as long as she could perceive tliom. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

HOW MALICOBNE HAD BEEN TURNED OUT OF THE HOTEL 
OP THE BEAU PAON. 

While Montalais was engaged in looking after the 
count and Manicamp, Malicorne had taken advantage ol 
the young girl’s attention being drawn away to render hia 
position somewhat more tolerable ; and when she turned 
round, she immediately noticed the change which had 
taken place in his position, — for he had seated himself, 
like a moukey, upon the wall, with his feet resting upon 
the top rounds of the ladder. The foliage of the wild vine 
and the honeysuckle curled round his head, making him 
look like a faun, while the twisted ivy branches repre- 
sented tolerably well the cloven feet. As for Montalais, 
she required nothing to complete her resemblance to a 
dryad. “Well,” she said, ascending another round of 
the ladder, “are you resolved to render me unhappy] 
Have you not persecuted me enough, tyrant that yon 
are]” 

“la tyrant ] ” said Malicorne. 

“ Yes, you are always compromising me, M. Malicorne ; 
you are a perfect monster of wickedness.” 

“!]” 

“ What have you to do with Fontainebleau 1 Is not 
Orleans your place of residence 1 ” 

“ Do you ask me what I have to do here 1 I wanteiA 
to see you.” 

“ Ah, great need of that I ” 
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" Not BO far as concerns yourself, perhaps, but most 
certainly so far as I am concerned. Mademoiselle, you 
know very well that I have left my home, and that for 
the future I have no other place of residence than that 
which you may happen to have. As you therefore are 
staying at Fontainebleau at the present moment, 1 have 
come to Fontainebleau.” 

Montalais shrugged her shoulders. “ You wished to 
see me, did you not 1 she said. 

“ Of course.” 

“Very well, you have seen mo, you are satisfied ; so 
now go away.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” said Malicome ; “ I came to talk with you 
as well as to see you.” 

“ Very well, we will talk by and by and in another 
place than this.” 

“ By and by ! Heaven only knows if I shall meet you 
by and by in another place. Wo shall never find a more 
favorable one than this.” 

“ But I cannot this evening ; at this moment 1 cannot.” 

“ Why not 1 ” 

“ Because a thousand things have happened to-night.” 

“ Well, then, my affair wull make a thousand and one.” 

“ No, no ; Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente is wait- 
ing for me in our room to communicate something of the 
very greatest importance.” 

“ How long has she been waiting I ” 

“ For an hour at least.” 

“ In that case,” said Malicome, tranquilly, “ she will 
wait a few minutes longer.” 

*'M. Malicome,” said Montalais, “you are forgetting 
yourself.” 

“ That is to say that you are forgetting me, Mademoi- 
selle, and that I am getting impatient at the part you 
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make me play here, mordLeu ! For the last week, Made- 
moiselle, I have been prowling about among you all, and 
you have not deigned once to notice my presence here,” 

“ Have you been prowling about here for a week, M. 
Malicorne ] ” 

Like a wolf ; sometimes I have been burned by the 
fireworks, which have singed two of my wigs ; at others, 
I have been cornidctcly drenched in the osiers by the 
evening damps or the spray from the fountains, — al- 
ways half famished, always fatigued to death, with the 
view of a wall always before me, and the prospect of hav- 
ing to scale it perhaps. Upon ni}’' word, Mademoiselle, 
this is not the sort of life for an}^ one to load who is 
neither a squirrel nor a salamunder nor an otter , and 
since you drive your inhumanity so far as to wish to 
make me renounce my condition as a man, 1 proclaim it 
openly. A man 1 am, wordieu I and a man I will remain, 
subject to superior orders.” 

“ Well, then, tell me, what do you wish, what do you 
require, what do you demand?” said Monlahiis, in a sub- 
missive tone. 

“ Do you mean to tell me that you did not know that 
I was at Fontainebleau ?” 

“ I __ ” 

“ Be frank.” 

“ I suspected so.” 

“ Well, then, could you not have contrived during the 
last week to have seen me once a day at least ? ” 

“ I have alw’ays been prevented, M. Malicorne.” 

“ Fiddlestick ! ” 

** Ask my companions, if you do not believe me.” 

** I shall ask no one to explain matters which 1 know 
better than any one.” 

“ Compose yourself, M. Malicorne ; things will change.” 
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“ They must, indeed.” 

“ You know that whether I see you or not, I am think- 
ing of you,*’ said Montalais, in a coaxing tone of voice. 

“ Oh, you are thinking of me, arc you ] Well, and is 
there anything new 1 ’* 

“ \Yhat about '{ ” 

“ About my post in Monsieur’s household.” 

“ Ah, my dear M. Maliconie, no one has ventured 
lately to approach his royal Highness.” 

“ Well, but now 1 ” 

“ Nftw it is quite a different thing ; since yesterday he 
has left off being jealous.” 

“ Bah ! and how has his jealousy subsided ? ** 

“ There has been a diversion.” 

“ Tell m6 all about it.” 

“ A report was spread that the king had fallen in 
love with some one else, and Monsieur was tranquillized 
immediately.” 

“ And who spread the report 1 ” 

Montalais lowered her voice. “ Between ourselves,” 
she said, “ I think that Madame and the king have an 
understanding about it.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Malicorne ; “ that was the only way to 
manage it. But what about poor M. de Guichc 1 ” 

“ Oh, as for him, he is completely turned off ! ” 

“ Have they been writing to each other ? ” 

‘'No, certainly not ; I have not seen a pen in either of 
their hands for the last week.” 

“ On what terms are you with Madame 1” 

" The very best.” 

*' And with the kingl” 

** The king always smiles at me whenever I pass him.’ 

"Good. Now tell me whom have the two lovers se- 
lected to serve for their screen 1 ” 
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“ La Valliere.” 

“ Oh, oh, poor girl ! We must prevent that, my dear." 

“ W^hy?” 

Becauye, if M. Eaoul de Bragelonne were to suspect 
it, he would either kill her or kill himself." 

“ Raoul, poor fellow I do you think so 1 ’* 

“Women pretend to have a knowledge of the state of 
people’s affections,” said Malicorne, “and they do not 
even know how to read the thoughts of their own minds. 
Well, I can tell you that M. de Bragelonne loves La Val- 
liere to such a degree that if she protended to deceive him, 
he would, I repeat, either kill himself or kill her.” 

“ But the king is there to defend her," said Montnlais. 

“ The king ! ” exclaimed Malicorne ; “ Raoul would kill 
the king as he would a Dutch dragoon.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” said Moutalais ; “ you are mad, 
M. Malicorne.” 

“Not in the least. Everything I have told you is, on 
the contrary, perfectly serious, my dear ; and for my own 
part I know one thing.” 

“ What is that 1 ” 

“ That I shall quietly tell Raoul of the trick.” 

“Hush, you wretch 1” said Montalais, ascending an- 
other round of the ladder, so as to approach Malicorne 
more closely ; “ do not open your lips to poor Bragelonne I ” 

“Why not!” 

“ Because as yet you know nothing at alL” 

“ What is the matter, then 1 ” 

“ Why, this evening — But no one is listening, I hope ? ” 

“No." 

“ This evening, then, beneath the royal oak La Valliere 
said aloud, and innocently enough, these words, ^ I cannot 
conceive that when one has seen the king, one can ever 
love another man.’ ” 
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Malicome almost bounced off the wall. Unhappy 
girl ! did she really say that t ” 

“ Word for word.” 

“ And she thinks so 1 *’ 

“ La Vallicre always thinks what she says.” 

**That positively cries aloud for vengeance. Why, 
women are serpents ! ” said Malicome. 

“Compose yourself, my dear Malicome, compose 
yourself.” 

“ No, no ; let us strike at the roots of the evil, on the 
contrary. Let us warn Raoul ; it is time.” 

“ Blunderer ! on the contrary, it is too late,” replied 
Montalais. 

“ How so ? ” 

“ La Valliere's remark, which was intended for the king, 
reached its destination.” 

“ The king knows it, then 1 The king was told of it, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ The king heard it.” 

“ OhimA! as the cardinal used to say.” 

“ The king was in the thicket close to the royal oak.” 

“ It follows, then,” said Malicome, “ that for the future 
the plan which the king and Madame have arranged will 
go as easily as if it were on wheels, and will pass over 
poor Bragelonne’s body.” 

“Precisely so.” 

“ It is terrible 1 ” 

“ So it is.” 

“Upon my word,” said Malicome, after a moment's 
silence devoted to meditation, “do not let us inter* 
pose our poor selves between a large oak-tree and a 
great king, for we should certainly be ground to 
pieces.” 

“ The very thing I was going to say to you.” 
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Let us think of ourselves, then.” 

My own idea.” 

Open your beautiful eyes, then.” 

“ And you your large ears.* 

“ Approach your little mouth for a good big kiss.** 

“ Here,” said Montalais, who paid the debt immedl 
ately in ringing coin. 

“ Now let us consider. First, we have M. de Quiche, 
who is in love with Madame; then La Vallifere, who u 
in lovo with the king ; next, the king, who is in lov« 
both with Madame and La Vallicre ; lastly, Monsieur, 
who loves no one but himself Among all these loves a 
noodle would make his fortune ; a greater reason, there' 
fore, for sensible people like ourselves to do so.** 

“ There you are with your dreams again ! ” 

Nay, rather wdth my realities. Let yourself be led 
by me, darling. You have not been very badly oif hith- 
erto, have youl” 

“No.” 

“Well, the future wdll agree with the past. Only, 
since all here think of themselves before anything else, 
let us do so too.” 

“Perfectly right.” 

“ But of ourselves only.*' 

“ Be it so.” 

“ An offensive and defensive alliance.** 

“ I am ready to swear it.” 

“ Put out your hand, then, and say, ‘ All for Malicome.* ” 
“ All for Malicome.” 

“And I ‘All for Montalais,*** responded Malicome, 
stretching out his hand in his turn. 

“ And now what is to be done ! ’* 

“ Keep your eyes and ears constantly open ; collect 
every means of attack which may be serviceable against 
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others ; never let anything lie about which can be used 
against ourselves.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Decided.” 

Sworn to; and now that the agreement is entered 
into, good-by.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ good-by * ? ” 

“ Of course you can now return to your inn.” 

“ To my inn 1 ” 

“ Yes ; are you not lodging at the sign of the Beau 
Paon 1 ” 

“ Montalais, Montalais ! you now see that you were 
aware of my being at Fontainebleau.” 

“Well, and what does that prove except that I occu- 
pied myself about you more than you deserve, ingrate 1 ” 

“ Hum ! ” 

“ Go back, then, to the Beau Paon.” 

“ That is now quite out of the question.” 

“ Have you not a room there ] ” 

“ I had, but I have it no longer.” 

“You have it no longer? and who has taken it from 
you?” 

“ I will tell you. Some little time ago I was return- 
ing there, after 1 had been running about after you ; and 
having reached my hotel quite out of breath, I perceived 
a litter, upon which four peasants were carrying a sick 
monk.” 

“ A monk ? ” 

“ Yes, an old gray-bearded Franciscan. As I was look 
ing at this sick monk, they entered the hotel; and aii 
they were carrying him up the staircase, I followed ; and 
as I reached the top of the staircase, 1 observed that they 
took him into my room.” 

“ Into your room ? ” 
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Yes, into my own apartment. Supposing it to be a 
mistake, I summoned the landlord, who says that the 
room which had been lot to me for the past eight days 
was let to the Franciscan for the ninth.” 

“OhI oh!” 

That was exactly what I said ; nay, I did even more, 
for I was inclined to get out of temper. 1 went upstairs 
again ; I spoke to the Franciscan himself, and wished to 
prove to him the impropriety of his step, w'hen this monk, 
dying though he seemed to be, raised hims^df upon his 
arm, fixed a pair of blazing eyes upon me, and in a voice 
wdiich was admirably suited to command a charge of cav- 
alry, said, ‘ Turn this fellow out of doors I ’ which order 
was immediately executed by the landlord and the four 
porters, wlio made me descend the staircase somewhat 
faster than was agreeable. This is how it happens, dear- 
est, that I have no lodging ” 

Who can this Franciscan be said Montalais. “ Is 
he a generall” 

“ Precisely ; it seems to me that that is the title which 
one of the porters gave him as he spoke to him in a low 
tone.” 

“ So that — ” said Montalais. 

So that I have no room, no hotel, no lodging ; and 
1 am as determined as my friend Manicamp was just 
now, not to pass the night in the open air.” 

What is to be done, then 1 ” said Montalais. 

“Nothing easier,” said a third voice, whereupon 
Montalais and Malicorne uttered a simultaneous cry, 
and De Saint-Aignan appeared. “ Dear M. Malicorne,” 
said De Saint-Aignan, “a very lucky accident has 
brought me back to extricate you from your embarrass- 
ment. Come, I can offer you a room in my own apart- 
ments, of-^which I can assure you no Franciscan will 
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deprive you. As for you, my dear young lady, be easy ! 
I already knew Mademoiselle de la Valli^re’s secret and 
that of Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente ; your own you 
have just been kind enough to confide to me, for which 
I thank you. I can keep three quite as well as one 
only.” Malicome and Montalais looked at each other, 
like two children detected in a theft ; but as Malicome 
saw a great advantage in the proposition which had been 
made to him, he gave Montalais a sign of resignation, 
which she returned. Malicome then descended the lad- 
der, round by round, reflecting at every step upon the 
means of obtaining piecemeal from M. de Saint- Aignan all 
he might possibly know about the famous secret. Monta- 
lais had already darted away as fleet as a deer, and 
neither cross-road nor labyrinth was able to mislead her. 
As for De Saint-Aignan, he carried off Malicome with him 
to his apartments, showing him a thousand attentions, 
enchanted to have close at band the very two men who, 
supposing that De Guiche were to remain silent, could 
give him the best information about the maids of honor. 
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CHAPTER LV 

WHAT ACTUALLY DID OCCUR AT THE INN CALLED THE 
BEAU PAON. 

In the first place, let us supply our readers with a few 
details about the inn called the Beau Paon; then we 
will pass to the description of the travellers who were 
residing there. The inn of the Bean Paon, like every 
inn, owed its name to its sign ; and this represented a 
peacock spreading out its tail. But in imitation of some 
painters who had bestowed the face of a handsome young 
man upon the serpent which tempted Eve, the painter of 
this sign had conferred upon the “beautiful peacock” the 
features of a woman. This inn — a living epigram against 
that half of the human race which renders existence de- 
lightful, as M. Legouve says — was situated at Fontaine- 
bleau, in the first turning on the left-hand side, which 
divides on the road from Paris that large artery which 
constitutes in itself alone the entire town of Fontaine- 
bleau. The side street in question was then known as 
the Rue de Lyon, doubtless because, geographically, it 
advanced in the direction of the second capital of the 
kingdom. 

On the street itself were two houses occupied by trades- 
people, the houses being separated by two large gardens 
bordered with hedges. Apparently, however, there were 
three houses in the street. Let us explain how, not- 
withstanding appearances, there were only two. 

The inn of the Beau Paon had its principal front 
towards the main street; but upon the Rue de Lyon 
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there were two ranges of buildings divided by court- 
yards, which comprised sets of apartments for the recep- 
tion of all classes of travellers, whether on foot or on 
liorseback, or even with their own carriages ; and in 
which could be supplied, not only board and lodging, but 
also accommodation for exercise and solitude for the 
wealthiest courtiers, whenever after having received some 
clieck at the court they wished to shut themselves up 
w ith their own society, either to swallow an affront or to 
lirood over their revenge. From the windows of this 
back part of the building the travellers could perceive, in 
Ihe first place, the street with the grass growing between 
the stones, which were being gradually loosened by it; 
next, the beautiful hedges of older and thorn, which em- 
braced, as though within two green and flowering arms, 
the citizens* houses of which wo have spoken ; and then, 
in the spaces between those houses, forming the ground- 
work of the picture, and appearing like an almost impas- 
sable barrier, a hue of thick trees, the advanced sentinels 
of the vast forest which extends itself in front of Fon- 
tainebleau. It was therefore easy, provided one secured 
an apartment at the angle of the building, to obtain by 
the main street from l*ari8 a view of the passers-by and 
the festivities as well as to hear them, and by the Kue de 
Lyon to look upon and to enjoy the calm of the country ; 
and this without reckoning that in cases of urgent neces- 
sity, at the very moment when people might be knocking 
at the principal door in the Rue dc Paris, one could make 
one’s escape by the little door in the Rue de Lyon, and 
creeping along the gardens of the private houses attain 
the outskirts of the forest. 

Malicorne, who it will bo remembered was the first to 
bring to our notice this inn, in deploring his being turned 
out of it, having been absorbed in his own affairs, was far 
VOL, II. — 37 
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from having told Montalais all that could be said about 
this curious inn ; and we will try to repair Malioome's 
grievous omission. He had not thought to tell, for in- 
stance, in what way he had gained admission into this 
inn ; and moreover, with the exception of the few words 
he had said about the Franciscan friar, he had not given 
any particulars about the travellers who were staying 
there. The manner in which they had arrived, the man- 
ner in which they lived, the difficulty which existed for 
every one but certain privileged travellers in entering the 
hotel without a password and in living there without 
certain preparatory precautions, must have struck Mali- 
come, and we will venture to say really did so. But 
Maljcorne, as we have already said, had some personal 
matters of his own to occupy his attention, which pre- 
vented his paying much attention to others. In fact, all 
the apartments of the hotel were engaged and retained 
by certain strangers, who never went out, who were 
incommunicative in their address, whose countenances 
were full of thoughtful occupation, and not one of whom 
was known to Malicorne. Every one of these travellers 
had arrived at the hotel since his own arrival there. Each 
man had gained entrance by giving a kind of password, 
which had at first attracted Malicorne’s attention ; but 
having inquired in an indirect manner about it, he had 
been informed that the host had given as a reason for 
this extreme vigilance, that, as the town was so full of 
wealthy noblemen, it must also be as full of clever and 
zealous pickpockets. The reputation of an honest inn 
like that of the Beau Paon was concerned in not al- 
lowing its visitors to be robbed. It occasionally hap- 
pened, also, that Malicorne asked himself, as he thought 
matters carefully over in his mind and reflected upon 
his own position in the inn, how it was that they had 
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allowed him to become an inmate of the hotel, while he 
had observed since his residence there admission refused 
to so many. He asked himself, too, how it was that 
when Manicamp, who in his opinion must be a roan to 
he looked upon with veneration by everybody, wished to 
bait his horse at the Beau Paon, on arriving there 
both horse and rider had been turned away with a nescio 
V08 of the most positive character. All this for Mali- 
corne, whose mind was fully occupied by his own love- 
affair and his personal ambition, was a problem he had 
not applied himself to solve. Had he wished to do so, 
vre should hardly venture to say, notwithstanding the 
intelligence we have attributed to him, that he would 
have succeeded. 

A few words will prove to the reader that nothing less 
than (Edipus in person could have solved the enigma in 
question. During the week seven travellers had taken 
up their abode in the inn, all of them having arrived 
there the day after the fortunate day on which Malicome 
had fixed his choice on the Beau Paon. These seven 
persons, accompanied by a suitable retinue, were the 
following : — 

First of all, a brigadier in the German army, his secre-' 
tary, physician, three servants, and seven horses. The 
brigadier’s name was the Comte von Wostpur. 

A Spanish cardinal, with two nephews, two secretaries, 
an officer of his household, and twelve horses. The cardi- 
nal’s name was Monseigneur Herrebia. 

A rich merchant of Bremen, with his manservant 
and his horses. This merchant’s name was Meinheer 
Bonstett. 

A Venetian senator, with his wife and daughter, both 
extremely beautiful. The senator’s name was Signor 

Mn-riniT 
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A Scotch laird, with seven Highlanders of his clan, all 
on foot. The laird’s name was MacCuninor. 

An Austrian from Vienna, without title or coat-of-arms, 
who had arrived in a carriage, — a good deal of the 
priest, and something of the soldier. He was called “ the 
Councillor.” 

And finally, a Flemish lad3% with a manservant, a 
lady’s-maid, and a female companion, a large retinue, 
great display, and immense horses. She was culled 
“ the Flemish lady.” 

All these travellers had arrived on the same day, we 
have said ; and yet their arrival had occasioned no confu- 
sion in tlie inn, no stoppage in the street. Their apai-t 
ments had been fixed upon beforehand, by the order 
of their couriers or their secretaries, who had arrived 
the previous evening or the same morning. Malicorne, 
who bad arrived the previous day, riding an ill-condi- 
tioned horse, with a slender valise, had announced him- 
self at the hotel of the Beau Paon as the friend of a 
nobleman desirous of witnessing the festivities, and who 
would himself arrive almost immediately. The landlord, 
on hearing these words, had smiled as if he were perfectly 
well acquainted either with Malicorne or with his friend 
the nobleman, and had said to him, “Since you are the 
first arrival. Monsieur, choose what apartment you please.” 
This was said with that obsequiousness of manners, so 
full of meaning with landlords, which means, “ Make 
yourself perfectly easy, Monsieur ; we know with whom 
wo have to do, and you will be treated accordingly.” 
Those words, with their accompanying gesture, Malicorne 
had thought very friendly, but rather obscure. However, 
as he did not wish to be very extravagant in his expenses, 
and as he thought that if he were to ask for a small 
apartment he would doubtless |;iave been refused on ao- 
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count of his want of consequence, he Imstenud to close at 
once with the innkeeper's remark, and deceive him witli a 
cunning equal to his own. So, smiling like a man lor 
whom whatever might bo done was but simply his due, 
he said, “ My dear host, I shall take the best and tlie 
gayest -room in the house.” 

“With a stabler* 

“Yes, with a stable.” 

“And when wdll you take it? ” 

“ Immediately, if it be possible.” 

“ Quite BO.” 

“Hut,” Malicorne hastened to add, “I shall leave the 
large room uiioecnpieJ for the present.’* 

“ Ver}’^ good !” said the landlord, wuth an air of nuicli 
intelligence. 

“Certain reasons, w’hich you will understand by and 
b}^, oblige me to take, at my own cost, only this small 
room ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Iiost. 

“ When my friond arrives, he will occupy the large 
apartment ; and as a matter of course, as this large 
apartment will be his own affair, he will settle for it 
hirnseir.” 

“Certainly,** said the landlord, “certainly; it was so 
understood.” 

“ It was so understood? ” 

“ Word for word.” 

“ It is extraordinary,** murmured Malicorne. “ You 
quite understand, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“ There is nothing more to be said. Since, then, you 
understand — for you do clearly understand, do you 
not?—” 

“ Perfectly.*' 
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" Very well, you may show me to my room.** 

The landlord, cap in hand, preceded Malicome, who in- 
stalled himself in his room, and became more and more 
surprised to observe that the landlord at every ascent or 
descent looked and winked at him in a manner which 
indicated the best possible intelligence between them. 
“ There is some mistake here,*’ said Malicorne to himself ; 
“ but until it is cleared up, I shall take the advantage of 
it, which is the best thing I can possibly do ; ” and he 
darted out of his room like a hunting-dog following up 
a scent, in search of all the news and curiosities of the 
court, getting himself burned in one place and drowned 
in another, as he had told Mademoiselle de Mouialais. 
The day after he had been installed in his room he had 
noticed the seven travellers arrive one after the other, 
filling the whole hotel. At the sight of all those people, 
of all those carriages, of all that retinue, Malicorne 
rubbed his hands delightedly, thinking that one day 
later he should not have found a bed to lie upon after 
his return from his exploring expeditions. When all the 
travellers were lodged, the landlord entered Malicome’s 
room, and with his accustomed courteousness said to 
him, “ You are aware, my dear monsieur, that the large 
room in the third detached building is still reserved for 
you 1 ” 

“ Of course I am aware of it.” 

“ I am really making you a present of it.” 

** Thank you.” 

“ So that when your friend comes — ’* 

“ Well 1 ** 

“ He will be satisfied with me, I hope ; or if he be not, 
he will be very difficult to please.” 

Excuse me, but will you allow me to say a few words 
about my friend 1 
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** Of course, for you have a perfect right to do ao.** 

“ He intended to come, as you know.” 

** And he does so still.” 

** He may possibly have changed his intention.** 

“No” 

“You are quite sure, theni” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ But in case you should have some doubt.** 

« Well ! ” 

“ I can only say that I do not positively assure you 
that he will come.” 

“ Yet he told you — ” 

“ He certainly did tell me. But you know that ‘Man 
proposes but God disposes / verba volant^ scripta manerU," 
“ Which is as much as to say — ” 

“ That what is spoken flics away, and what is written 
remains j and as he did not write to me, but contented 
himself by saying to me, ‘I will authorize you, yet 
without specially inviting you/ you must feel that it 
places me in a very embarrassing position.” 

“ What do you authorize me to do, then ? ” 

“ Why, to let your rooms if you find a good tenant 
for them.” 

“ 11 ” 

“Yes, you.” 

“ Never will I do such a thing. Monsieur ! If he has 
not written to you, ho has written to me.” 

“ Ah I what does he say 1 Let us see if his letter 
agrees with his words.” 

“ These are almost his very words : — 

“‘To THE Landlord op the Beau Paon Hotel, — You 
will have been informed of the meeting arranged to take place 
in your hotel between some persons of importance ; I shall be 
one of those who will assemble at Fontainebleau. Keep foi 
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me, then, a small room for a fnend who will arrive either 
before or after me — * 

And you are the friend, I suppose,” said the landlord, 
interrupting his reading of the letter. Malicorue bowed 
modestly. The landlord resumed : — 

“‘And a large apartment for myself. The large apartment 
is my own affair ; but I wish the price of the smaller room 
to be moderate, as it is destined for a fellow who is deucedly 
poor.’ 

It is still you of whom he is speaking, is it not 'I ” said 
the host. 

“ Oh, certainly ! ” said Malicorne. 

“ Then we are agreed ; your friend will settle for his 
apartment, and you for your own.” 

“ May I be broken alive upon the wheel,” said Mali- 
corne to himself, “ if I understand anything at all about 
it!” And then he said aloud, “Well, then, are you 
satisfied with tlic name 1 ” 

“ With what name 

“ With the name at the end of the letter. Does it 
give you the guarantee you require 1 ” 

“ I was going to ask you his name,” said the host. 

“ What ! was not the letter signed 1 ” 

** No,” said the host, opening his eyes very wide, full 
of mystery and curiosity. 

“ In that case,” replied Malicorne, imitating his ges- 
ture and his mysterious look, — “ if he has not given you 
his name, you understand, he must have his reasons for it.” 

“ Oh, of course ! ” 

“ And therefore that I, his friend, his confidant, must 
not betray his incognito.” 

“ You are perfectly right. Monsieur,” replied the land- 
lord, “and therefore I do not insist upon it.” 
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I appreciate your delicacy. As for myself, as my 
friend told you, ray room is a separate affair ; so let us 
come to terms about it. Short accounts make good 
friends, you know. How much is it 1 ” 

“ There is no hurry.” 

“Never mind, — let us reckon it up, all the same: 
room, my own board, a place in the stable for my horse, 
and his feed. How much per dayl” 

“ Four livres, Monsieur.” 

“ Which will make twelve livres for the three days I 
have been here 1 ” 

“ Twelve livres, — yes, Monsieur.” 

“ Here arc your twelve livres, then.” 

“ But why settle now, Monsieur 1 ” 

“Because,” said Malicorno, lowering his voice and 
resorting to liis former air of mystery, seeing that mys- 
tery helped him on, — “because if I had to set off 
suddenly, to decamp at any moment, my account would 
be already settled,” 

“ You are right, Monsieur.” 

“ 1 may consider myself at home, thenl ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ So far, so good. Adieu 1 ” and the landlord with- 
drew. Malicorno, left alone, reasoned with himself in 
the following manner : “ No one but M. de Ouichc or 
Maiiicamp could have written to mine host, — M. de 
Guiche, because he wishes to secure a lodging for himself 
beyond the precincts of the court, in the event of his 
success or failure, as the case may be; Maiiicamp, be- 
cause M. de Guiche may have intrusted him with his 
commission. And M. de Guiche or Maiiicamp will have 
argued in this manner : the large apartment to receive 
in a befitting manner a lady very thickly veiled, afford- 
ing to the lady in question a second weans of exit, 
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into a street somewhat deserted and closely adjtit 
the forest ; the smaller room either to shelter Mui i 
for a time, who is M. de Guiche’s cunti'daiit and \v< 
be the vigilant keeper of the door, or for M. de Gui 
himself, acting for greater safety the part of master jiu 
that of confidant at the same time. Yet,” he continued, 
“how about this meeting which is to take place, and 
which indeed has actually taken place, in this hotel I 
No doubt they are persons who are going to be presented 
to the king. And the ‘ poor devil ’ for whom the smaller 
room is destined is a trick, in order the better to conceal 
De Guiche or Mauicamp. If this be the case, — as very 
likely it is, — there is only half the mischief done ; lor 
there is simply the length of one's purse-strings between 
Manicamp and Malicurne." 

After he had thus reasoned the matter out, Malicome 
had slept soundly, leaving the seven strangers to occupy, 
and to survey in every sense of the word, their several 
lodgings in the hotel. Whenever there was nothing at 
court to disquiet him, w^hen he was weary of excursions 
and investigations, and of writing letters which he could 
never find an opportunity of delivering according to their 
address, he then returned home to his comfortable little 
room, and leaning upon the balcony, which was filled 
with nasturtiums and white pinks, Malicorne began to 
think over these strange travellers, for whom Fontaine- 
bleau seemed to possess no attractions in its illuminations 
or amusements or /eies. Things went on in this manner 
until the seventh day, — a day of which we have given 
such full details, with its night also, in the preceding 
chapters. On that night Malicome was enjoying the 
fresh air, seated at his window, towards one o’clock in 
the morning, when Manicamp appeared on horseback 
with a thoughtful and listless air. 
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** Good !” said Malicorne to himself, recc^izing him 
It the first glance ; “ there ’s my friend who has come to 
take possession of his apartment, -f-that is to say, of mv 
room ; and he called to Manicamp, who looked up lii) 
immediately recognized Malicorne. 

“Ah, by Jove!” said the former, his countenanci’ 
clearing up ; “ glad to see you, Malicorne ! I have been 
wandering about Fontainebleau, looking for three things 
I cannot find, — De Guiche, a room, and a stable.” 

“ Of M. de Guiche I cannot give you either good or 
bad news, for I have not seen him ; but so far as con- 
cerns your room and a stable, that 's another matter, for 
they have been retained here for you.” 

“ Retained, — and by whom 1 ” 

“ By yourself, I suppose.” 

“By mel” 

“ Do you mean tp say that you have not engaged 
lodgings here 1 ” 

“ By no means ! ” said Manicamp. 

At this moment the landlord appeared in the door- 
way. 

“ I require a room,” said Manicamp. 

“ Have you engaged one, Monsieur 1 ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then I have no rooms to let.” 

“ In that case 1 have engaged a room,” said Manicamp. 

“ A room simply, or lodgings ? ” 

“ Anything you please.” 

“By letter]” inquired the landlord. 

Malicorne nodded affirmatively to Manicamp. 

** Of course by letter,” said Manicamp. “ Did you not 
receive a letter from me ] ” 

“ What was the date of the letter ] ” inquired the host) 
in whom Manicamp's hesitation bad aroused suspicion, 
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Manicamp Bcratched his ear, and looked up at Mali- 
corne’s window ; but Malicorne had left his window and 
was coming down the stairs to Ins friend’s assistance. At 
the very same moment a traveller wrapped up in a long 
Spanish cloak appeared at the porch, near enough to 
hear the conversation. 

“ I ask you what was the date of the letter you wrote 
to me to retain apartments here 'i ” repeated the landloi’d, 
again pressing his question. 

“ Last Wednesday was the date.” said the mysterious 
stranger, in a soft and polished tone of voice, touching 
the landlord on the shoulder. 

Manicamp drew back , and it was now Malicorne’s turn, 
who* ajjpeared on the threshold, to scratch his ear. 

The landlord saluted the new arrival as a man ^^ho 
recogni 70 s Ins true guest. “ Monsieur,” he said to him 
with civility, “your apartment is ready for you, and tlie 
stables too ; only — ” He looked round him, and in- 
quired, “Your horses'?” 

My horses may or may not arrive. That, however, 
matters but little to you, provided you are paid for what 
has been engaged.” 

The landlord bowed still lower. 

“ You have,” continued the unknown traveller, “ kept 
for me, besides, the small room for which T asked you.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Malicorne, endeavoring to hide himself. 

“Monsieur, your friend has occupied it during the last 
week,” said the landlord, pointing to Malicorne, who was 
trying to make himself as small as possible. 

The traveller, drawing his cloak round him so as to 
cover the lower part of his face, cast a rapid glance at 
Malicorne, and said, “This gentleman is no friend of 
mine.” 

The landlord almost started off his feet. 
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“ 1 am uot acquainted with this gentleman/* continued 
cho traveller. 

“ What ! ” exclaimed the host, turning to Malicome, 
“ are you not this gentleman’s friend, then 1 

“ What does it matter whether 1 am or uot, provided 
you are paid 1 ” said Malicome, parodying the stranger’s 
remark in a very majestic manner. 

“ It matters so far as this,” said the landlord, who be- 
gan to perceive that one person had been taken for an- 
other, “that I beg you, JMonsieiir, to leave the looms, 
which had been engaged beforehand, and by some other 
person than you.” 

‘‘ Still,” said Malicornc, “ this gentleman cannot require 
at the same time a room on the first floor and an apart- 
ment on the second. If this gentleman will take the 
room, T will take tlic apartment ; if he prefers the apart- 
ment, I will keep the room.” 

“ I am exceedingly distressed, Monsieur,” said the 
traveller, in his soft voice ; “ but I need both the room 
and the apartment.” 

“At least, tell me for whom?” inquired Malicome. 

“ The apartment I require for myself.” 

“ Very well ; but the roorni ” 

“ Look ! ” said the traveller, pointing towards a sort of 
procession which was approaching. 

Malicome looked in the direction indicated, and ob- 
served, borne upon a litter, the arrival of the Franciscan, 
whose installation in his own room he had, with a few 
details of his own, related to Montalais, ond whom he 
had so uselessly endeavored to convert to humbler views. 
The result of the arrival of the unknown traveller and 
of the sick Franciscan was Malicorne’s expulsion, with- 
out any consideration for his. feelings, from the inn of the 
Beau Paon by the landlord and the peasants who had 
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carried the Franciscan. The details of what followed thid 
expulsion have already been given, — of Manicamp’s con- 
versation with Montalais ; how Manicamp, with greater 
cleverness than Malicorne had shown, had succeeded in 
obtaining news of De Guiche ; of the subsequent conver- 
sation of Montalais with Malicorne ; and, finally, of the 
lodgings with which the Comte de Saint-Aiguan had fur- 
nished Manicamp and Malicorne. It remains for us to 
inforni our readers who were the traveller with the cloak 
— the principal tenant of the double apartment of which 
Malicorne had only occupied a portion — and the Fran- 
ciscan, quite as mysterious a personage, whose arrival, to- 
gether witli that of the stranger with the cloak, had been 
unfortunate enough to upset the two friends* plans. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

A JESUIT OF THE ELEVENTH TEAK 

In the first place, in order not to weary the reader’s pa- 
tience, we will hasten to answer the first question. The 
traveller with the cloak held over Ins face was A ram is, 
who after ho had left Fouquet and had taken from a 
portmanteau which his servant had opened a cavalier’s 
complete costume, had quitted the chateau, and had gone 
to the hotel of the Beau Paon, where by letter, seven 
or eight days previous, ho had, as the landlord had 
stated, directed a room and an apartment to be retained 
for him. 

Immediately after Malicomo and Manicamp had been 
turned out, Aramis approached the Franciscan, and asked 
him whether he would prefer the apartment or the room. 
The Franciscan inquired where they were both situated. 
He was told that the room was on the first floor, and the 
apartment on the second. 

“ The room, then,” he said. 

Aramis did not contradict him, but with great submis- 
sivenesB said to the landlord, “ The room ;** and bowing 
with respect he withdrew into the apartment, and the 
Franciscan was accordingly carried at once into the room. 
Now, is it not extraordinaiy that this respect should bo 
shown by a prelate of the church for a simple monk, — 
for one, too, belonging to a mendicant order, — to whom 
was thus given up, without a request for it even, a room 
which so many travellers were desirous of obtaining? 
How, too, was to be explained this unexpected arrival of 
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Aramis at tho hotel of the Bean Paon, when he had en- 
tered the chateau with M. Fouqnet, and could have re- 
mained at the chateau with M. Fouqnet if he had liked 1 

The Franciscan supported his removal up the staircase 
without uttering a complaint, although it was evident that 
he snlTercd very much, and that every time the litter was 
knocked against tho wall or against the railing of the 
staircase he experienced a terrible shock throughout his 
frame ; and finally, when he had arrived in the room, he 
said to those who carried him, “ Help me to place myself 
in that arm-chair.” 'Pho bearers of the litter placed it 
on the ground, and lifting tho sick man as gently as pos- 
sible, carried him to tho chair he had indicated, which 
was placed at the head of the bed. “ Ninv,” he added, 
with a marked benignity of gesture and tone, “desire the 
landlord to come up.” 

The men obeyed, and five minutes afterwards the 
landlord appeared at the door. 

“My friend,” said the Franciscan to him, “be kind 
enough to send these good fellows away ; they are vas- 
sals of the Vicomte dc Melun. They found me when, 
overcome by the heat, I had fainted on the road, anti 
without thinking wdicthcr they would be paid for their 
trouble, they wnshed to carry me to their own homes. 
But I know at what cost to themselves is the hospitality 
which the poor extend to a sick man, and I preferred this 
hotel, where moreover I was expected.” 

The landlord looked at the Franciscan in amazement ; 
but the latter with his thumb made the sign of the cross 
in a peculiar manner upon his breast. The host replied 
by making a similar sign on his left shoulder. ‘‘Yes, in- 
deed,” he said, “ we did expect you, my father, but we 
hoped that you would arrive in a better state of health.” 
As tho peasants were looking with astonishment at the 
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innkeeper, usually so supercilious, and saw how respectful 
he had become all of a sudden in the presence of a poor 
monk, the Franciscan drew from a deep pocket two or 
three pieces of gold, which he hold out. 

“ My friends,” said he, ‘‘ hero is something to repay 
you for the care you have taken of me. So make your- 
selv^es perfectly easy, and do not bo afraid of leaving me 
hero. The order to which 1 belong, and for which I am 
travelling, does not wish me to beg , and as the atten- 
tion you have shown me deserves to Vie rewarded, take 
these two louis and depart in peace.” 

The peasants did not dare to take them. The land- 
lord took the two louis from the monk’s liand, and placed 
them in that of one of the peasants, all four of whom 
withdrew, opening their eyes wider tlian ever. The door 
was then closed , and while the umkeeper stood respect- 
fully near it, the Franciscan collected himself for a mo- 
ment. He then passed across his sallow face a hand 
which seemed dried iij) by fever, and rubbed Ins nervous 
and trembling fingers across his grizzly beard. His large 
eyes, hollowed by sickness and anxiety, seemed to pursue 
in the vague distance a mournful and fixed ide.a. 

“What pliysicians have yon at Fontainebleau 1 ” the 
Franciscan inquired, after a long pause. 

“We have three, my father.” 

“ What are their names 1 ” 

“ Luiniguet, first.” 

“ The next one 1 ” 

“A brotVier of the Carmelite order, named Brother 
Hubert.” 

“ The next f ” 

“ A secular member, named Grisart.” 

“ Ah ! Grisart 1 ” murmured the monk “ Send foi 
M. Grisart immediately.” 

VOL. IT. — - '38 
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The landlord moved in prompt obedience to the 
direction. 

“Tell me, what priests are there near here?” 

“ What priests? ” 

“Yes, belonging to what orders?” 

“There are Jesuits, Augustines, and Cordeliers; but 
the Jesuits are the nearest. Shall I send for a Jesuit 
confessor ? ” 

“Yes, immediately.” 

The landlord went out. 

It will be imagined that at the sign of the cross which 
they had exchanged the landlord and the invalid monk 
had recognized each other as two affiliated members of 
the formidable Society of Jesus. Left to himself, the 
Franciscan drew from his pocket a bundle of papers, some 
of which he read over with the most careful attention. 
The violence of his disorder, however, overcame his cour- 
age ; his eyes rolled in their sockets, a cold sweat poured 
down his face, and he nearly fainted, and lay with his 
head thrown back and his arms hanging down on both 
sides of his chair. For more than five minutes he 
remained without any movement, when the landlord re- 
turned, bringing with him the physician, whom he had 
hardly allowed time to dress himself. The noise which 
they made in entering the room, the current of air which 
the opening of the door had occasioned, restored the sick 
man to his senses. He hurriedly seized hold of his 
scattered papers, and with his long and meagre hand' 
concealed them under the cushions of the chair. The 
landlord went out of the room, leaving patient and 
physician together. 

“Come here, M. GrisarV'said the Franciscan to the 
doctor ; “ approach closer, for there is no time to be lost, 
Fi&amine me, consider, and pronounce your sentence.*' 
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“ The landlord,” replied the physician, “ told me that 
I had the honor of attending an affiliated brother.’^ 

“ Yes,” replied the Franciscan, “ it is so. Tell me the 
truth, then. I foel very ill, and think that I am going 
to die.” 

The physician took the monk’s hand and felt his 
pulse. ” Oh !” he said, “a dangerous fever.” 

“ What do you call a dangerous fever 1 ” inquired the 
patient, vrith an imperious look. 

“ To an affiliated member of the first or second year,” 
replied the physician, looking inquiringly at the monk, 
“ I should say — a fever that may be cured.” 

” But to me ? ” said the Franciscan. 

The physician hesitated. 

“ Look at my gray hair, and my forehead, full of anx- 
ious thought,” he continued ; “ look at the lines in my 
face, by which I reckon up the trials I liave undergone. 
I am a Jesuit of the eleventh year, M. Grisart.” 

The physician started ; for, in fact, a Jesuit of the 
eleventh year was one of those men who had been in- 
itiated in all the secrets of the order, — one of those for 
whom the science has no more secrets, the society no 
further barriers to present, temporal obedience no more 
trammels. 

“ In that case,” said Grisart, saluting him with re- 
spect, ** I am in the presence of a master ? ” 

” Yes ; act, therefore, accordingly.” 

” And you wish to know — ” 

” My real state.” 

“ Well,” said the physician, ” it is a brain fever, oth- 
erwise called acute meningitis, which has reached its 
highest degree of intensity.” 

” There is no hope, then*}” asked the Franciscan, 
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“ I do not say that,” replied the doctor ; “ yet, con- 
sidering the disordered state of the brain, the hurried 
respiration, the rapidity of the pulse, and the burning 
nature of the fever which is devouring you — ” 

And w'hich has thrice prostrated me since this morn- 
ing,” said the friar. 

“ 'J’herefore I should call it a dangerous attack. But 
why did you not stop on the road ” 

“ I was cxjiccted here, and I was obliged to come.” 

“ Even at the risk of your life 1 ” 

” Yes, at the risk of dying ! ” 

“ Very well ; coiisidoriug all the symptoms of your case, 
I must tell y©u that your condition is almost desperate.” 

TJio Franciscan smiled m a strange manner. “ What 
you have just told me is perhaps sufficient for what is 
duo to an affiliated member, even of the eleventh year ; 
but for what is due to me, M. Grisart, it is too little, and 
I have a right to demand more. Gome, then, let us be 
more candid still, and as frank as if we were making our 
confession to Heaven. Besides, I have already sent for a 
confessor.” 

”0h ! I hope, however,” murmured the doctor. 

“Answer me,” said the sick man, displaying with a dig- 
nified gesture a golden ring, the stone of which had until 
that moment been turned inside, and which bore engraved 
thereon the distinguishing mark of the Society of Jesus. 

Grisart uttered a loud exclamation. “ The general ! " 
he cried. 

“ Silence ! ” said the Franciscan ; “ you now understand 
that the truth is everything.” 

“Monseigneur, Monseigneur,” murmured Grisart, “send 
for the confessor ; for in two hours, at the next seizure, 
you will be attacked by delirium, and will pass away in 
the course of it,” 
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“Very well,” said the patient, for a moment contract- 
ing his eyebrows; “ I have still two hours to live, then 
Yes ; particularly if you take the potion 1 shall send 
you presently.” 

“ And that will give me two hours more 1 " 

“Two hours.” 

“ I would take it, were it ijoison ; for those two hours 
are necessary not only for myself, but for the glory of the 
order.” 

“ What a loss, what a catastrophe for us all ! ” mur- 
mured the physician. 

“It is the loss of one man, that is all,” replied the 
Franciscan; “and Heaven will enable the poor monk 
who is about to leave 3011, to find a worthy suceossor. 
Adieu, M. Grisart ; it is a boon from Heaven, indeed, 
that I have met you. A physioian who had not been one 
of our holy congregation would have left ino in ignorance 
of my condition ; and relying on a few days more of ex- 
istence, I should not have taken the necessary precau- 
tions. You are a learned man, M. (Irisart, and that 
confers an honor upon us all ; it would have been repug- 
nant to my feelings to have found one of our order of 
little standing in his profession. Adieu, M. Gnsart ! send 
me the cordial immedialely.” 

“ Give me your blessing, at least, Monseigneur.” 

“ In my mind I do ; go, go ! — m my mind I do so, I 
tell yon, — animoj M. Gnsart, viribus imposdhile and 
he again fell back in the arm-chair, almost fainting 
again. M. Grisart hesitated whether he should give him 
immediate assistance, or should run to prepare the cor- 
dial he had promised. He doubtleks decided in favor of 
the cordial, for he darted out of the room and disappeared 
down the staircase. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

THB STATE SECRET. 

A FEW moments after Dr. Grisart’s depar^^ure, the con- 
fessor arrived. He had hardly crossed the threshold of 
the door when the Franciscan hxed a penetrating look 
upon him, and shaking his head murmured, **A weak 
mind, T see ; may Heaven forgive me for dying without 
the help of this living piece of human infirmity ! ” The 
confessor, on his side, regarded the dying man with aston- 
ishment, almost with terror. He had never beheld eyes 
BO burningly bright at the very moment when they were 
about to close, nor looks so terrible when they were 
about to be quenched in death. The Franciscan made a 
rapid and imperious sign with his hand. ** Sit down 
there, my father,” he said, ** and listen to me I ” The 
Jesuit confessor — a good and simple priest, a recently 
initiated member of the order, who had seen only the 
beginning of its mysteries — yielded to the superiority 
assumed by the penitent. 

“ There are several persons staying in this hosteliy,” 
continued the Franciscan. 

“But,” inquired the Jesuit, “I thought that I had 
been summoned to receive confession. Is your remark, 
then, a confession ? ” 

“ Why do you ask me 1 ” 

“ In order to know whether I am to keep yonr words 
secret.” 
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** My remarks are part of my confession ; 1 confide 
them to yon in your character of a confessor.’* 

“Very well,” said the priest, installing himself in the 
chair which the Franciscan had with great difficulty just 
left in order to lie down on the bed. 

The Franciscan continued : “ I repeat, there are several 
persons staying in this inn.” 

“ So I have heard.” 

“ They ought to be eight in number.” 

The Jesuit made a sign that he understood him. “ The 
first to whom I wish to apeak,” said the dying man, “ is 
a German from Vienna, whose name is the Baron von 
AVostpur. Be kind enough to go and find him, and tell 
him that the person he expected has arrived.” 

The confessor, astounded, lo(^ked at his penitent ; the 
confession seemed a singular one. 

Obey ! ” said the Franciscan, in a tone of command im- 
possible to resist. 

Tho good Jesuit, completely subdued, rose and left the 
room As soon as he had gone, tlio Franciscan again 
took up the papers which a crisis of the fever had al- 
ready once before obliged him to put aside. ” The Baron 
von Wostpur 1 Good I ” he said ; ” ambitious, a fool, and 
straitened in his means.” 

The monk folded up the papers, which he thrust under 
his pillow. Rapid footsteps were heard at the end of the 
corridor. The confessor returned, followed by the Baron 
von Wostpur, who walked along with his head raised, as 
though it were incumbent upon him to break through 
the ceiling with the feather in his hat. Therefore, upon 
seeing the Franciscan with his melancholy look, and the 
plainness of the room, he stopped and inquired, ” Who 
summoned mel” 

”1,” said the FrancisoatdSrbo turned towards the con- 
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fossor, saying, “ My good f.ither, leave us for a moment to- 
gether ; when this genlleman leaves, you will return here.” 

The Jesuit left the room, and doubtless availed him- 
self of this morneutary abseuec from the chamber of the 
dying rnaii to ask the liost for some explanation about 
this strange penitent, wlio treated his confessor no better 
than he would a vaht de chainhre. 

The baron approached the bed, and wished to speak ; 
but the hand of the Franciscan imposed silence upon 
bun. "Every moment is precious,” said the latter, 
hurriedly’. "You have come here for the competition, 
have you not 1 ” 

“ Yes, my father.” 

"You hope to be elected general of the order!” 

" I hope so.” 

"You know on vliat conditions alone you can possibly 
attain this high position, which mak(‘S one man the mas- 
ter of monarchs, the equal of popes ! " 

" Who are you,” inquired the baron, " to subject me to 
these interrogatories!” 

" I am he whom you expect.” 

" M’he elector-general ! ” 

" 1 am the elected.” 

“You arc — ” 

I’he Franciscan did not give him time to finish ; he ex- 
tended his shrunken hand, on which glittered the ring of 
the general of the order. 

The baron drew back in surprise ; and then immedi- 
ately afterwords, bowing with the profoundest respect, he 
exclaimed, " Is it possible that yon are here, Monseign- 
eur ! — you, in this wTetched room ; you, upon this mis- 
erable bed ; you, in search of and selecting the future 
general, — that is, your own successor!” 

"Do not distress yourself about that, Monsieur, but 
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fulfil immediately the principal condition, — that of fur- 
nishing the order with a secret of such importance that 
one of the greatest courts of Europe may he by your in- 
strumentality forever bound to the order. Well, do you 
jiossess the secret which you promised in your request 
addressed to the Grand Council 'i ” 

“ Monseigneur — ” 

“ Let us proceed, however, in due order. You are ihe 
Baron von Wostpur 1 ” 

“ Yes, Monseigiieur.” 

“ And this letter is from you V* 

The general of the Jesuits drew a paper fiom his bun 
die, and presented it to the baron, who glanced at it, and 
made a sign in the affirmative, saying, Yes, Monseigneur, 
tins letter is mine.” 

“ Can you show me the reply which the secretary of 
the Grand Council returned to jou ? ” 

“ This is it, Monseigneur,” said the baron, holding to- 
wards the Franciscan a letter bearing simply the ad- 
dress, “ To his Excellency the Baron von Wostpur,” and 
containing only this jdiraae, “From the l^th to the 
22d of May, Fontainebleau, the hotel of the Bcau- 
Paon. — A. M. D. G.” ' 

“ Right!” said the Franciscan ; “ here we are in pres- 
ence. Speak ! ” 

“ I have a body of troops composed of fifty thousand 
men ; all the officers are gained. I am encamped on the 
Danube. In four days I cun overthrow the emperor, who 
is, as you are aware, opposed to the progi’ess of our order, 
and can replace him by whichever of the princes of his 
family the order may determine upon.” 

The Franciscan listened unmoved. “ Is that all 1 ” h» 
eaid. 


2 Ad majorem Dei gloriani. 
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** A revolution throughout Europe is included in my 
plan/’ said the baron. 

“ Very well, M. de Wostpur, you will receive a reply ; 
return to your room, and leave Fontainebleau within a 
quarter of an hour.” 

The baron withdrew backwards, just as obsequiously as 
If he were taking leave of the emperor whom he was 
ready to betray. 

“ There is no secret there,” murmured the Franciscan, 
** it is a plot. Besides,” he added, after a moment’s re- 
flection, “ the future of Europe is no longer in the House 
of Austria ; *’ and with a red pencil which he held in his 
hand he struck the Baron von Wostpur’s name from the 
list ** Now for the cardinal,” he said ; “ we ought to 
get something more serious on the part of Spai^.” Rais- 
ing his eyes, he perceived the confessor, who was awaiting 
his orders as submissively as a school-boy. “Ah I” he 
said, noticing his submissive air, “you have been talking 
with the landlord.” 

“ Yes, Mouscigneur ; and to the physician.” 

“ To Grisart ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He is here, then 7 ” 

“ He is waiting with the potion he promised.” 

“Very well; if I require him, I will call. You now 
understand the great importance of my confession, do 
you not 1 ” 

“ Yes, Monseigneur.” 

“ Then go and fetch me the Spanish Cardinal Herrebia. 
Make haste I Only, as you now understand the matter in 
hand, you will remain near me, for I begin to feel faint” 

“ Shall I summon the physician f ” 

“ Not yet, not yet — the Spanish Cardinal — no one 
else. Fly!” 
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Five minutes afterwards the cardinal, pale and dis- 
turbed, entered the little room. 

“I am informed, Monseigneur — ” stammered the 
cardinal. 

“ To the point,” said the Franciscan in a faint voice, 
showing the cardinal a letter which he had written to the 
Grand Council. “ Is that your handwi iting 1 ” ho asked. 

« Yes, but—” 

“ And your summons here 1 ” 

The cardinal hesitated to answer. . TIis purple revolted 
ligainst the mean garb of the poor Franciscan. The dy- 
ing man stretched out his hand and displayed the ring, 
which produced its effect, greater in proportion to the 
elevation of the person over whom the Franciscan exer- 
cised his influence. 

” Quick ! the secret, the secret 1 ” demanded the dying 
man, leaning upon his confessor. 

** Ooram isti V' inquired the Spanish cardinal. 

“ Speak in Spanish,” said the Franciscan, showing the 
most eager attention. 

“ You are aware, Moiiseigiieur,” said the cardinal, con- 
tinuing the conversation in the Castilian dialect, “ that 
the condition of the marriage of the Infanta with the 
King of France is the absolute renunciation of the rights 
nf the said Infanta, as well as of King Louis XTV., to all 
claim to the crown of Spam.” The Franciscan made a 
•ign in the affirmative. “ The consequence is,” continued 
the cardinal, “ that the peace and alliance between the 
two kingdoms depend upon the observance of that clause 
of the contract.” A similar sign from the Franciscan. 
*‘Not only France and Spain,” said the cardinal, “but the 
whole of Europe even, would be, violently rent asunder 
by the faithlessness of either party.” Another movement 
of the eick man’s head. “It furtbfr results,” continaed 
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the speaker, that the man who might be able to foresee 
events, and to render certain that which is no more than 
a vague idea floating in the mind of man, — that is to 
say, the idea of future good or evil, — w’ould preserve the 
world from a great catastrophe ; and the divining of 
future events in the very brain of him who prepares them 
could be turned to the advantage of our order.” 

Pronto, pi'onto f murmured the Franciscan, who 
suddenly became paler, and leaned upon the priest. 

The cardinal approached the car of the dying man, 
and said : “Well, Monseigneur, I know that the King of 
France has determined that at the first pretext — a death 
for instance, either that of the King of Spain or that of 
a brother of the Infanta — France will, arms in hand, 
claim the inheritance ; and I have in my possession, 
already prepared, the plan of policy agreed upon by 
Louis XIV. for that emergency.” 

“ And this plan 1 ” said the Franciscan. 

“ Here it is,” returned the cardinal. 

“ In whose handwriting is it 1 ” 

“ In my own.” 

” Have you anything further to say ? ” 

“ I think that I have said a good deal, Monseigneur,” 
replied the cardinal, 

“Yes, you have rendered the order a great service. 
But how did you procure the details by the aid of which 
you have constructed your plan 1 ” 

“ T have the under servants of the King of France in 
my pay, and 1 obtain from them all the waste papers, 
which have been saved from being burned.” 

“ Very ingenious,” murmured the Franciscan, endeav- 
oring to. smile. “ Monsieur the Cardinal, you will leave 
this hotel in a quarter of an hour, and a reply shall be 
sent you. Gk> I ” 
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The cardinal withdrew. 

“ Call Grisart, and go and bring me the Venetian Ma- 
rini/’ said the sick man. 

While the confessor obeyed, the Franciscan, instead of 
striking out the cardinal’s name, as he had done the 
baron’s, made a cross at the side of it. Then, exhausted 
by the effort, he fell back on his bed, murmuring the 
name of Dr. Grisart. When he returned to his senses, 
he had drunk about half of the potion, of which the re- 
mainder was left in the glass, and he fouml himself sup- 
ported by the physician, while the Veiieiiau and the 
confessor were standing close to the door. The Venetian 
submitted to the same formalities as his two competituis, 
and hesitated as they had done at the sight of the two 
strangers ; but, his confidence restored by the order of the 
general, he revealed that the Tope, terrified at the power 
of the order, w'as weaving a plot for the general expulsion of 
the Jesuits, and was tampering with the different courts 
of Europe, with the purpose of obtaining their assistance. 
He described the pontiff’s aiixilianes, his means of action, 
and indicated the particular locality in the Archipelago 
wduther, by a sudden surprise, two cardinals — adepts of 
the eleventh year, and consequently high in authority — 
were to be transported, together wdth thirty-two of the 
principal affiliated members at Home. 

The Franciscan thanked the Signor Marini. It* was by 
no means a slight service he had rendered the society by 
denouncing this pontifical project. The Venetian there- 
upon received directions to depart in a quarter of an hour, 
and left as radiant as if he already possessed the ring, the 
sign of the supreme authority of the society. As he 
was going away, however, the Franciscan murmured on 
his bed : ** All these men are either spies or a sort of 
police ; not one of them is a general They have idl dis- 
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closed a plot, but not one of them a secret. It is not by 
means of ruin or war or force that the Society of Jesus 
is to be governed, but by that mysterious influence which 
moral superiority confers. No, tlie man is not yet found ; 
and to complete the misfortune. Heaven strikes me down, 
and I am dying. Oh ! must the society indeed fall with 
me for want of a column to support it ? Must death, 
which is waiting for me, swallow up with me the future 
of the order, — that future which ten years more of my 
own life w’ould have rendered eternal? For that future, 
with the reign of the new king, is opening radiant and 
full of splendor.” 

These words, partly of meditation, partly uttered aloud, 
were listened to by the Jesuit confessor with a terror 
similar to that with which one listens to the wanderings 
of a person attacked by fever ; while Hrisart, with a mind 
of a higher order, drank them in as the revelations of an 
unknown world, which his eyes could sec, but which his 
hand could not reach. 

Suddenly the Franciscan roused himself. “Let us fin- 
ish this,” he said ; “ death is approaching. Oh ! just now 
I was dying resignedly, for I hoped — while now I sink 
in despair, unless those who remain — Grisart, Grisart, 
make me live an hour longer ! ” 

Grisart approached the dying monk, and made him 
swallow a few drops, not of the potion which was still left 
in the glass, but of the contents of a flask he had upon 
his person. 

“ Call the Scotchman ! ” exclaimed the Franciscan ; 
call the Bremen merchant ! Call, call quickly 1 I am 
dying ; I am suffocated.” 

The confessor darted forward to seek for assistance, — as 
if there had been any human strength which could hold 
back the band of death, which lay heavily upon the sick 
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man ; but at the threshold of the door he found Aramis, 
who with his finger on his lips, like the statue of Har- 
pocrates, the god of silence, by a look motioned him back 
to the farther end of the apartment. 1’he physician and 
the confessor, after having consulted each other by their 
looks, made a movement as if to keep Aramis back, who, 
however, with two signs of the cross, each made in a 
different manner, transfixed them both m their places. 

“ A chief ! ” they both murmured. 

Aramis slowly advanced into the room where the dying 
man was struggling against the first attack of the death 
agony. Whether through the effect of the elixir, or be- 
cause the appearance of Aramis had restored his strength, 
he made a movement, and with liia eyes glaring, his mouth 
half open, and his hair damp with sweat, sat up on the 
bed. Aramis felt that the air of the room was stifling. 
All the windows were closed ; the fire was burning upon 
the hearth ; a pair of candles of yellow wax were gutter- 
ing down in the copper candlesticks, and by their thick 
smoke still further heated the atmosphere of the i oom. 
He opened the window, and fixing upon the dying man 
a look full of intelligeuco and respect said to him : “ Mon- 
seigneur, pray forgive my coming in this manner, before 
you summoned me; but your state alarms me, and 1 
thought that you might possibly die before you had seen 
me, for I am the sixth on your list.” 

The dying man started and looked at the list. 

“ You are, then, he who was formerly called Aramis, 
and since the Chevalier d’Herblay 1 You are the Bishop 
of Vannes, then 1 ” 

“ Yea, Monseigneur.” 

“ I know you, I have seen you.” 

** At the last jubilee we were with th^ Holy Father 
together.” 
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“ Yes, yes, I remember ; and yon place yourself on the 
list of candidates!” 

“ Monseigneur, I have heard it said that the order re- 
quired to become possessed of a great State secret ; and 
knowing that from modesty you had in anticipation re- 
signed your functions in favor of the person who should 
produce this secret, I wrote to say that I was ready to 
compete, possessing alone a secret which I believe to be 
important.” 

“ Speak ! ” said the Franciscan ; “ I am ready to listen 
to you, and to judge of the importance of the secret.” 

“ Monseigneur, a secret of the value of that which I 
have the honor to confide to you cannot be communi- 
cated by speech. Any idea which has once escaped from 
the limbo of thought and become vulgarized by any man- 
ifestation or communication of it wdiatever, no longer is 
the property of him who gave it birth. My words may 
be overheard by some inquisitive and hostile ear ; one 
ought not, therefore, to speak at random, for in such a 
case the secret would cease to be one.” 

“ How do you propose, then, to convey your secret 1 ” 
inquired the dying monk. 

With one hand Aramis signed to the physician and the 
confessor to withdraw, and with the other he handed to 
the Franciscan a paper enclosed in a double envelope. 

“ Is not writing more dangerous still than language ! ” 
asked the Franciscan. 

“ Nc, Monseigneur,” said Aramis, “ for you will find 
within this envelope characters which you and 1 alone 
can understand.” The Franciscan looked at Aramis, with 
an astonishment which momentarily increased. “ It is 
a cipher,” continued the latter, which you used in 1655, 
and which your secretary, Juan Jujan, who is dead, alone 
could decipher, if he were to be restored to life.” 
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•‘You knew this cipher, thenl” 

“ It was I who taught it to him,” said Aramis, bowing 
with graceful respect, and advancing towards the door as 
if to leave the room; but a gesture of the Franciscan, 
accompanied by a cry for him to remain, detained him. 

**J^8U8 ! ” cried the dying man ; “ ecce homo ! ” Then 
reading the paper a second time, he called out, “ Ap- 
proach, approach quickly ! ” 

Aramis returned to the side of the Franciscan, with the 
same calm countenance and the same respectful manner. 
The Franciscan, extending his arm, burned by the flame 
of the candle the paper which Aramis had handed him. 
Then taking hold of Aramis’s hand, ho drew him towards 
him, and inquired, “In what manner and by whose 
means could you possibly have become acquainted with 
such a secret 1 ” 

“ Through Madame de Chevreuse, the intimate friend 
and confidante of the queen.” 

“ And Madame de Chevreuse ] ” 

“ Is dead.” 

“ Did any others know it 1 ” 

“A man and woman only, and they of the lower 
classes.” 

“ Who were they ? ” 

“ Persons who had brought him up.” 

“ What has become of them ? ” 

“Dead also. Tliis secret burns like fire.” 

“ And you have sur\ Ived ? ” 

“ No one is aware that I know it.” 

“ And for what length of time have you possessed this 
secret 1” 

“For the last fifteen years.” 

“ And you have kept it 1 ” 

“ I wished to live.” 
you IT,— 39 
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** And you give it to tho order without ambition, with 
out requital 1 ” 

** I give it to the order with ambition and with a hope 
of return," said Aramia ; “ for if you live, Monseigneur, 
you will make of me, now that you know me, what I can 
and ought to be." 

“And as I am dying,” exclaimed the Franciscan, 
“ I constitute you my successor. Take this I ” and 
drawing off the ring, he slipped it on Aramis’s finger. 
Then turning towards the two spectators of this scene, he 
said : “ Bo ye witnesses of this, and testify, if need be, 
that, sick in body but sound in mind, I have freely and 
voluntarily bestowed this ring, the token of supreme au- 
thoiHty, upon Monscigneur d’Herblay, Bishop of Vaunes, 
whom I nominate my successor, and before whom I, an 
humble sinner, about to appear before my Maker, pros- 
trate myself the first, as an example for all to follow ; ” 
and the Franciscan bowed lowh and submissively, while 
tho physician and the Jesuit fell on their knees. Aramis, 
while he became paler than tlie dying man himself, bent 
his looks successively upon all the participants in this 
scene. Gratified ambition flowed with his blood to his 
heart. 

“ We must lose no time,” said the Franciscan ; “ what 
I had to do here oppresses me, devours me ! I shall never 
accomplish it.” 

“ I will do it," said Aramis. 

“ That is well,” said the Franciscan ; and then turning 
towards the Jesuit and the physician, he added, “ Leave 
us alone." They both obeyed. “ With this sign,” he 
said, “ you are the man needed to shake the world ; with 
this sign you will cast down ; with this sign you will 
build up, — in hoc signo vinces f Close the door/* he con- 
tinued. Aramis shut and bolted the door, and returned 
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to the side of the Franciscan. “ The Pope has conspired 
against the order,” said tho monk ; “ the Pope must die,” 

“ He shall die,” said A ram is, quietly. 

Seven hundred thousand livres are owing to a Bremen 
merchant of the name of Bonstett, who came here to get 
the guarantee of ray signature.” 

** He shall be paid,” said Aramis. 

“ Six knights of Malta, whose names are written here, 
have discovered, by the indiscreetness of one of the aifili- 
ated of the eleventh year, the third mysteries ; it must be 
ascertained what these men have done with the secret, to 
get it back again and suppress it.” 

** It shall be done.” 

** Three dangerous affiliated members must be sent 
away into Thibet, to perish there ; they are condemned. 
Here are their names.” 

“ I will see that the sentence bo carried out.” 

” Lastly, there is a lady at Anvers, grand-niece of 
Ravaillac ; she holds certain papers in her hands which 
compromise the order. There has been payable to tho 
family during the last fifty-one years a pension of fifty 
thousand livres. The pension is a heavy one, and the 
order is not wealthy. Redeem the papers for a sum of 
money paid down, or in case of refusal stop the pension 
— but without risk.” 

” I will consider the matter,” said Aramis. 

“ A vessel coming from Lima should have entered the 
port of Lisbon last week; ostensibly it is laden with 
chocolate, in reality with gold. Every ingot is concealed 
by a coating of chocolate. The vessel belongs to the 
order ; it is worth seventeen million livres. You will see 
that claim is laid to it ; here are the bills of lading,” 

” To what port shall I direct it to be taken 1 ” 

” To Bayonne.” 
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** Before three weeks are over it shall be there, wind 
and weather permitting. Is that all?” 

The Franciscan made a sign in the affirmative, for he 
could no longer speak. The blood rushed to his throat 
and his head, and gushed from his mouth, his nostrils, 
and his eyes. The dying man had barely time to press 
Aramis’s hand, when he fell from his bed in convulsions 
upon the floor. 

Aramis placed his hand on the Franciscan’s heart, but 
it had ceased to beat. As he stooped down, he observed 
that a fragment of the paper which he had given to the 
Franciscan had escaped being burned. He picked it up 
and burned it to the last atom. Then, summoning the 
corifessor and the physician, he said to the former: *‘Your 
penitent is in heaven; he needs nothing more than pray- 
ers and the burial bestowed on the dead. Go and prepare 
what is necessary for a simple interment, such as a poor 
monk only would require. Go ' ** The Jesuit left the 
room. Then, turning towards the physician, and observ- 
ing his pale and anxious face, he said, in a low tone of 
voice, “ M. Grisart, empty and clean this glass ; there is 
left in it too much of what the Grand Council desired yon 
to put into it.” Grisart, amazed, overcome, completely 
astounded, almost fell backwards in his extreme terror. 
Aramis shrugged his shoulders in sign of pity, took the 
glass, and poured out the contents among the ashes of the 
hearth. He then left the room, carrying the papers of 
the dead man with him. 
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CHAPTER LVIIT. 

MISSION. 

The next day, or rather the same day (for the events wo 
have just described had been concluded only nt three 
o’clock in the morning), before breakfast was served, and 
as the king was prej)aring to go to Mass with the two 
queens ; as Monsieur, w'ith the Chevalier do Lorraine 
and a few other iutiinato coiupainons, was mounting his 
horse to set otf for the river, to take one of tJiose famous 
baths for which the ladies of the comt were almost wild; 
when, in fact, no one remained in the chateau with the 
exception of Madame, who under the jiretext of indispo* 
sition would not leave her room, — Montalais was seen, 
or rather was not seen, to glide stealthily out of the 
room appropriated to the maids of honor, leading La 
Valliere after her, who tried to conceal herself as much 
as possible ; and both of them, hurrying secretly through 
the gardens, succeeded, looking round tlicm at every 
step they took, in reaching the thicket. 

The weather was cloudy ; a hot wind bowed the 
flowers and the shrubs ; the burning dust, caught up 
from the roads, was whirled in eddies towards the trees. 
Montalais, who during their progress had discharged the 
functions of a clever scout, advanced a few steps farther, 
and turning round again, to be quite sure that no one 
was either listening or approaching, said to her com- 
panion, ** Thank goodness, we are quite alone 1 Since 
yesterday every one spies us here, and a circle seems to 
be drawn round us, as if we were plagne-stj ickcii.” La 
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Vallidre bent down her head and slglied. “ It is posi- 
tively unheard of ! ” continued Montalais ; “ from M. 
Malicomo to M. de Saint-Aignan, every one \> ishes to get 
hold of our secret. Come, Louise, lot us confer together 
a little, in order that I may know 'what plan of action to 
pursue.” 

La Valliere lifted upon her companion her beautiful 
eyes, pure and deep as the azure of a summer sky. 
“And I,” she said, — “I will ask you, why have* we 
been summoned to Madame’s own apartment 1 Why 
have we slept there, instead of sleeping, as usual, in our 
owni Why did you return so late, and whence arc 
these measures of strict supervision which liave been 
adopted since this morning with respect to us 1 ” 

“My dear Louise, you answer my question by another, 
or mthcr by ten others, — which is not answering mo 
at all. I will tell you all that later; and as tliej' are 
matters of secondary importance, you can wait. What 
I ask you — for everything will deiicnd upon that — is, 
whether there is or is not any secret.” 

“ 1 do not know that there is any secret,” said La 
Valliere ; “ but I do know, for my own part at least, that 
there has been great imprudence committed. Since the 
foolish remark I made, and my still more silly fainting 
yesterday, every one here is making remarks about us.” 

“ Speak for yourself, my dear,” said Montalais, laugh- 
ing, — “ speak for yourself and for Tonnay-Charente ; for 
both of you made your declarations of love to the skies 
yesterday, and unfortunately they were intercepted.” 

La Valliere hung down her head. “ Really, you over- 
whelm me,” she said. 

“ 11 ” 

“ Yes ; you are killing me with your jests.” 

“ Listen to me, Louise 1 These are no jests ; ott the 
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contrary, nothing is more serious. I did not drag you 
out of the chateau, 1 did not miss attending Mass, I did 
not pretend to have a headache, — as Madame did, and 
which she has as much as 1 have, — and lastly I did 
not display ten times more diplomacy than M. Colbert 
inherited from M. de Mazarin and makes use of with 
respect to M. Fouquet, in order to find means of con- 
fiding my perplexities to yon, for the sole end and pur- 
pose that when at last wo are alone and no one can 
listen to us, you are to continue to deal hypocritically 
with me. No, no ! believe me that when I nsk you any 
questions it is not from curiosity alone, but really be- 
cause the position is a critical one. What you said 
yesterday is now known ; it is a text on which every 
one is discoursing. Every one embellishes it to the ut- 
most, according to his own fancy. You had tlie honor 
last night, and you have it still to day, of occupying the 
whole court, my dear ; and the number of tender and 
witty remarks which have been ascribed to you would 
make Mademoiselle de Scudery and her brother burst from 
very spite if they were faithfully reported to them.’* 
“But, dearest Montalais,** said the poor girl, “you 
know better than any one what I did say, since you 
were present when I said it.** 

“ Yes, I know ; but that is not the question. I have 
not even forgotten a single syllable you said ; but did 
you think the thing you said ? ’* 

Louise became confused. “ What ! ” she exclaimed, 
“ more questions still 1 Oh, heavens ! when I would 
give the whole world to forget what I did say, how does 
it happen that every one does his utmost to remind me 
of it ? Oh, this is indeed terrible I ** 

« What is 1 ** 

“ To have a friend who ought to spare me, who might 
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advise me and help me to save myself, and yet who is 
destroying — is killing me.” 

There, there, that will do ! ” said Montalais ; “ after 
having said too little, you now say too much. No one 
thinks of killing yon, nor even of robbing you, even of 
your secret. I wish to have it voluntarily, and in no 
other way, — for the question does not concern your ow n 
affairs only, but ours also; and Tonnay-Charente wonltl 
tell you as I do, if she were here. For the fact is that 
last evening she wished to have some private conver- 
sation in our room; and I was going there after the 
Manicampian and Malicornian colloquies had terminated, 
when T learned on my return — rather late, it is true — 
that Madame had sequestered her maids of honor, and 
that wo are to sleep in her apartments instead of our 
own rooms. Moreover, Madame has sequestered her 
maids of honor in order that they should not have the 
time to concert any measures together ; and this morn- 
ing she was closeted with Tonnay-Cliaicnto with the 
same object. Tell me, then, dear friend, to what extent 
Athenais and I can rely upon yon, as we will tell you in 
w’hat way you can roly upon ns.” 

“I do not clearly understand the question you have 
put,” said Louise, much agitated. 

“ ITum > and vf t, on the contrary, you seem to under- 
stand me very w’cll. However, I w ill put ray questions 
in a more precise manner, in order that you may not be 
able in the slightest degree to evade them. Listen to 
me 1 Do you love M. de Bragelonne ? That is plain 
enough, is it notl” 

At this question, which fell like the first projectile of 
a besieging army into a besieged town, Louise started. 
“ You ask me,” she exclaimed, ** if I love Raoul, the 
friend of my childhood, — my brother, almost ! ” 
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** No, no, no ! Again you evade me, — or you wisL 
to evade me. 1 do not ask you if you love Raoul, your 
childhood’s friend, your brother , but I ask if you love 
M. le Vicomte de Brageloune, your affianced husband.” 

“ Good heavens, my dear Montalais ! ” said Louise ; 

how severe your tone is ! ” 

“ You deserve no indulgence. 1 am neither more nor 
less severe than usual. 1 put a (picstion to you ; so an- 
swer it ! ” 

“You certainly do not,” said Louise, in a choking 
voice, “ speak to me like a friend ; but I will answer 
you as a true friend.” 

“ Well, do so.” 

“Very well j my heart is full of scruples and silly feel- 
ings of pride with respect to everything that a woman 
ought to keep secret, and in this respect no one has ever 
read my inmost heart.” 

“ That I know very well. If I had read it, I should 
not ask you questions ; I should simply say : ‘ My good 
Louise, you have the happiness of an acquaintance with 
M. de Bragelonne, who is an excellent young man, and 
an advantageous match for a girl without any fortune. 
M. de la Fere will leave something like fifteen thousand 
livres a year to his son. At a futui’c duy, then, you, as 
this son’s wife, will have fifteen thousand livres a year, — 
which is not bad. Turn, then, neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, but go frankly to M. de Brageloune, 
— that is to say, to the altar to which he will lead you. 
Afterwards, — why, afterwards, according to his disposi- 
tion, you will be emancipated or enslaved ; in other words, 
you will have a right to commit any piece of folly which 
people commit who have either too much liberty or too 
litUe.* That is, my dear Louise, what I should have 
told ^ou f^t first, if 1 hf^l h99Q i^ble to read yoqr het^t.*' 
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“ And I should have thanked you/' stammered Louise, 
“although the advice does not appear to me to be alto- 
gether good.” 

“ Wait, wait ! But immediately after having given 
you that advice, I should add : * Louise, it is dangerous 
to pass whole days with your head reclining on your 
bosom, your hands unoccupied, your eyes wandering ; it 
is dangerous to prefer the least-frequented paths, and no 
longer to be amused with such diversions as gladden 
young girls’ hearts ; it is dangerous, Louise, to write with 
the point of your foot, as you are doing upon the gravel, 
certain letters which it is useless for you to efface, but 
which appear again under your heel, particularly when 
those letters rather resemble th*e letter L than the let- 
ter B ; and lastly, it is dangerous to allow the mind to 
dwell on a thousand wild fancies, the fruits of solitude 
and headaches. These fancies, wdiile they sink into u 
young girl’s mind, make her cheeks sink in also; so that 
it is not unusual under such circumstances to find the 
most delightful persons in the world becoming the most 
disagreeable, and the wittiest becoming the dullest.’” 

“ I thank you, my dearest Auro/' replied La Valliere, 
gently ; “ it is like you to speak to me in this manner, 
and I thank you for it.” 

“ It was only for the benefit of wild dreamers, such as 
I described, that I spoke ; do not take any of my words, 
then, to yourself except such as you think you deserve. 
Stay ! I hardly know what story recurs to my memory 
of some silly or melancholy young girl, — for M. Dangcau 
explained to me the other day that milancolie should be 
grammatically written mSlancholiej with an A, because 
the French word is formed of two Greek words, of which 
one means hlach and the other hih, I return, then, to 
that young woman who was dying of hla<?h hiU because 
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she fancied that the prince or the king or the emperor, 
whoever it was, — and it does not much matter which, — 
had fallen completely in love with her ; while, on the 
contrary, the prince or the king or the emperor, which- 
ever you please, was plainly in love with some one else, 
and (a singular circumstance, — one, indeed, which she 
could not perceive, although every one around and about 
her perceived it clearly enough) made use of her as a 
screen for his own love-affair. You laugh, as I do, at this 
poor silly girl, do you not, La Valliferel ” 

“ I laugh, of course,” stammered Louise, pale as death. 

“And you are right, too, for the thing la amusing 
enough. The story, whether true or false, amused me ; 
and so I have remembered it and told it to you. Just 
imagine, then, my good Louise, the mischief tliat such a 
melancholy would create in your brain, — a melancholy, 
I mean, with an h. For my own part I resolved to tell 
you the story ; for if such a thing wore to happen to one 
of us, she ought to be well assured of this truth : to-day 
it is a snare ; to-morrow it will become a jest and mock' 
ery; the next day it will be death itself.” La Valliere 
started again, and became, if possible, still paler. “ When- 
ever a king takes notice of us,” continued Montalais, “ he 
lets us see it* easily enough; and if we happen to bo the 
object he covets, he knows very well how to gain his 
object. You see, then, Louise, that in such circum- 
stances, between young girls exposed to such a danger, 
the most perfect conlidence should exist, in order that 
those hearts which are not disposed tovrards melan- 
choly may watch over those which are likely to be- 
come so.*’ 

“ Silence, silence ! ** exclaimed La Valliere ; “ some one 
is approaching.’* 

“ ^me one is indeed approaching,” said Montalais | 
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** but who can it be 1 Everybody is away, cither at Mass 
with the king or bathing with Monsieur.” 

At the end of the walk the young girls perceived al- 
most immediately, beneath the arching trees, the grace- 
ful carriage and noble height of a young man, who with 
his sword under his arm and a cloak thrown across his 
shoulders, and booted and spurred besides, saluted them 
from the distance with a charming smile. 

“Raoul ! ” exclaimed Montalais. 

“ M. de Bragelonue ! ” murmured Louise. 

“ A very proper judge to decide upon our difference of 
opinion,” said Montalais. 

“ Oh, Montalais, Montalais, for pity’s sake,” exclaimed 
La Vallicre, “ after having been s6 cruel, show me a little 
mercy ! ” 

Those words, uttered with all the fervor of a prayer, 
effaced all trace of irony from Montalais’s face, if not from 
her heart also. Why, you are as handsome as Amadis, 
M. de Bragelonne,” she cried to Raoul, “and armed and 
booted like him ! ” 

“A thousand compliments, Mesdemoiselles,” replied 
Raoul, bowing. 

“ But why, I ask, are you booted in this manner 1 ” 
repeated Montalais; while La Yalliere, although she 
looked at Raoul with a surprise equal to that of her 
companion, nevertheless uttered not a word. 

Why 1 ” inquired Raoul. 

“ Yes,” ventured La Yalliere, in turn. 

“ Because 1 am going away,” said Bragelonne, looking 
at Louise. 

The young girl felt herself smitten by some supersti- 
tious feeling of terror, and tottered. “You are going 
away, Raoul ! ” she cried ; “ and where are you going 1 ” 

“ Dearest Donise,” replied the youn^ man, with that 
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quiet, composed maunor which was uatural to him, “1 
am going to England/* 

“ What are you going to do in England 1 *’ 

“ The king has sent me there.” 

“ The king ! ” exclaimed Louise and Aure together, 
involuntarily exchanging glances, the conversation which 
had just been interrujited recurring to them both. 

Raoul intercepted the glance, but he could not under- 
stand its meaning, and, naturally enough, attributed it 
to the interest which both the young girls took in him. 
“His Majestj’,” he said, “has been good enough to re- 
member that M. lo Comte de la Fere is high in favor with 
King Charles II. This morning, then, as he was on his 
way to attend Mass, the king, seeing me as he passed, 
signed to me to approach, which I accordingly did. ‘ M. 
de Bragelonne,’ ho said to me, ‘you will call upon M. Fou- 
quet, who has received from me letters for the King of 
Great Britain ; you will be the bearer of those letters.* 
I bowed. ‘Ah!* his Majesty added, ‘before you leave, 
you will be good enough to take any commissions which 
Madame may have for the king her brother.* ” 

“ Gracious Heaven 1 ” murmured Louise, much agitated, 
and yet full of thought at the same time. 

“ So quickly ! You are desired to set off in such haste 1 ** 
said Montalais, almost paralyzed by this unforeseen event. 

“ Properly to obey those whom we respect/* said Raoul, 
“ it is necessary to obey quickly. Within ten minutes 
after 1 had received the order, I was ready, Madame, 
already informed, is writing the letter which she is so 
kind ns to do me the honor of intrusting to me. In the 
mean time, learning from Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Cha- 
rente that it was likely you would be in the direction of 
the grove, I came here, and am happy to find you both.’* 
** And both of us in great suffering, as you see,*' said 
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Montalais, coming to Louise's assistance, whose counte- 
nance was visibly altered. 

“ Suffering 1 *' repeated Raoul, pressing Louise do la 
Valliere's hand with a tender curiosity. Why, really, 
your hand is like ice." 

It is nothing." 

" This coldness does not reach your heart, Louise, does 
itl" inquired the young man, with a tender smile. 

Louise raised her head hastily, as if this question had 
been inspired by some suspicion, and had aroused a feel- 
ing of remorse. " Oh, you know,” she said with an effort, 
" that my heart will never be cold towards a friend like 
yourself, M. de Brageloiine.” 

"'Thank you, Louise. I know both your heart and 
your mind, and it is not by the touch of the hand that 
one can judge of an affection like yours. You know, 
Louise, how devotedly I love you, with what perfect and 
unreserved confidence I have resigned luy life to you ; 
will you not forgive me, then, for speaking to you with 
something like the frankness of a child 1 ” 

“ Speak, M. Raoul," said Louise, trembling very much ; 
" I am listening." 

"I cannot part from you carrying away with me a 
thought which torments me. Absurd I kiipw it to be, 
and yet it is one which rends my very heart." 

" Are you going away, then, for any length of time 1 ” 
inquired La Vallicre, with a thickened utterance, while 
Montalais turned her head aside. 

" No ; and probably I shall not be absent more than a 
fortnight." La Vallicre pressed her hand upon her heart, 
which felt as though it were breaking. " It is strange,” 
pursued Raoul, looking at the young girl with a melan- 
choly expression. " 1 have often left you when setting off 
on adventures fraught with danger. Then I started joy- 
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ously enough, — my heart free, mind intoxicated by 
the thought of happiness to come, of hopes for the fu- 
ture; and yet at that time I was about to face the 
Spanish cannon or the cruel halberds of the Walloons. 
To-day, without the existence of any danger or uneasiness 
and by the easiest manner in the world, I am going in 
search of a glorious recompense, which this mark of the 
king’s favor promises me ; for I am, perliaps, going to 
win you, Louise. What other favor, more precious than 
yourself, could the king confer upon mel Yet, Louise, 
in very truth, I know not how or why, but all this hap- 
piness and all this future seem to vanish from my eyes 
like smoke, like an idle dream ; and I feel here, here at 
the very bottom of my heart, a deep-seated grief, a de- 
jection which I cannot express in words, — something 
heavy, torpid, death-like. Oh, Louise, too well do f 
know why ; it is because I have never loved you so truly 
as now. Oh, my God ! my God ! ” 

At this last exclamation, which issued ns it were from 
a broken heart, Louise burst into tears, and threw her- 
self into Montahiis’s arms. The latter, although she was 
not very easily moved with emotion, felt the tears rush 
to her eyes and her heart compressed as though in a vice. 
Unoul saw only the tears of his betrothed ; his look, how- 
over, did not penetrate — nay, sought not to penetrate — 
beyond those tears. He bent his knee before her, and 
tenderly kissed her hand ; and it was evident that in 
that kiss he poured out his whole heart before her. 

*'Rise, rise,” said Montalais to him, herself ready to 
cry; *‘for here is Athenais coming.” 

Raoul rose, brushed his knee with the back of his hand, 
smiled again upon Louise, whose eyes were fixed on the 
grottnd, and having pressed Montalais’s hand gratefully, 
turned to salute Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente, the 
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sound of whose silken robe was already heard upon the 
gravel-walk. Has Madame finished her letter ? " he 
inquired, when the young girl came within reach of his 
voice. 

“Yes, Monsieur the Viscount, the letter is finished, 
sealed, and her royal Highness awaits you.” 

Raoul at this remark hardly gave himself time to 
salute Athenais, cast one last look at Louise, bowed to 
Montalais, and withdrew in the direction of the chateau. 
As he withdrew ho again turned round ; but at last, at 
the end of the grand walk, it was useless to do so again, 
as he could no longer see them. The three young girls 
on their side had wdth very different feelings watched 
him till ho disappeared. 

“ At last,” said Athenais, the first to break the silence, — 
“at last we are alone, free to talk of yesterday’s great 
affair, and to come to an understanding upon the conduct 
it is advisable for us to pursue. Besides, if you will listen 
to me,” she continued, looking round on all sides, “ I will 
explain to you as briefly as possible, in the first place, 
our own duty, such as I understand it, and, if you do 
not understand a hint, what is Madame’s desire on the 
subject.” 

Mademoiselle de Tounay-Charente pronounced these 
words in such a tone as to leave no doubt, in her com- 
panions’ minds, of the official character with which she 
was invested. 

“ Madame’s desire 1 ” exclaimed Montalais and Louise, 
together. 

“ Her ultimatum^ replied Mademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Cbarente, diplomatically. 

“ But, good heavens t Mademoiselle,” murmured La 
Valli^re, “does Madame know, then — ” 

“ Madame knows more about the matter than we said 
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even/’ said Athenais^ in a formal, precise manner; 

therefore, Mesdemoiselles, let us come to a proper 
understanding." 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Moutalais ; “ and I am listening in 
breathless attention. Speak, Athenais ! ” 

“ Gracious Heaven ! ” murmured Louise, trembling, 
” shall I ever recover from that cruel evening 1 ” 

“ Oh, do not frighten yourself in that manner ! ” said 
Athenais ; “ we have found a remedy for it.” So, seating 
herself between her two companions, and taking each of 
them by the hand, which she held in her own, she began. 
The first words were hardly spoken, when they heard a 
horse galloping away over the stones of the public high- 
road, outside the gates of the chateau. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

HAPPY AS A PRINCE. 

At the very moment when he was about entering the 
chateau, Bragclonne had met De Quiche. But before 
having been met by Raoul, De Quiche had met Mani- 
camp, who had met Malicorne. How was it that Mali- 
come had met Manicamp ^ Nothing more simple, for he 
had awaited his return from Mass, where he had accom- 
panied M. de Saint-Aignan. When they met, they had 
congratulated each other upon their good fortune, and 
Mamcamp had availed himself of the circumstance to ask 
his friend if he had not a few crowns still remaining at the 
bottom of his pocket. The latter, without expressing any 
surprise at the question, which he perhaps expected, had 
answered that a pocket on which one is drawing continu- 
ally without ever putting anything into it resembles those 
wells which can supply water during the winter, but which 
the gardeners exhaust during the summer ; that his (Mali- 
corae’s) pocket certainly was deep, and that there would 
be a pleasure in drawing on it in times of plenty, but that 
unhappily abuse had produced barrenness. 

To this remark Manicamp, deep in thought, had replied, 
“ Quite true ! ” 

** The question, then, is how to fill it 1 ” Malicorne had 
added. 

“ Of course ; but in what way ? ” 

Nothing easier, my dear M. Manicamp." 
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“ Good I How ] " 

“A post in Monsieur’s household, and the pocket is 
full again.” 

** You have the post 1 ” 

*‘That is, 1 have the promise of being nominated.” 

“WelU” 

“Yes; but the promise of nomination, without the 
post itself, is the purse without money.” 

“ Quite true,” Manicamp had replied a second time. 

“Let us try for the post, then,” the candidate had 
persisted. 

“ My dear fellow,” sighed Manicamp, “ an appointment 
in Monsieur’s household is one of the gravest difficulties 
of our position.” 

“Ohl oh!” 

“There is no question that at the present moment 
we cannot ask Monsieur for anything.” 

“Why sol” 

“ Because we are not on good terms with him.” 

“ Absurd ! ” said Malicorne, flatly. 

“ Bah ! and if we were to show Madame any atten- 
tion,” said Manicamp, “frankly speaking, do you think 
should please Monsieur 1” 

“ Precisely ; if we show Madame any attention, and do 
so adroitly. Monsieur ought to adore us.” 

“ Hum ! ” 

“ Either that, or we are great fools ; make haste, there- 
fore, M. Manicamp, you who are so able a politician, to 
reconcile M. de Guiche to his royal Highness.” 

“What did M. do Saint-Aignan tell you, Malicorne 1” 

“ Tell me ? Nothing ; he asked me several questions, 
and that was all.” 

“ Well, he was less discreet with me,” 

“ What did he tell you 1 ” 
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“ That the king is j^aasionately in love with Mademoi- 
selle de la Valliere.” 

“We knew that already,” replied Malicorne, ironically, 
“ and everybody talks about it loudly enough for every 
one to know it ; but in the mean time pray do what I 
advise you. Speak to M. de Guiche, and endeavor to 
get him to make an advance towards Monsieur. Deuce 
take it ! he owes his royal ITighuess that, at least.” 

“ But we must see Do Guiche, then ? ” 

“ There does not seem to be any great difiBculty in 
that. Try to see him in the same wa}^ in which I tried to 
see you ; wait for him, — you know that he is naturally 
very fond of walking.” 

V Yes ; but where does he walk 7 ” 

“ What a question to ask ! Do you not know that he 
is in love with Madame 'I ” 

“ So it is said.” 

“ Very well ; you will find him walking about on the 
side of the chateau where her apartments are.” 

“ Stay, my dear Malicorne ! you were not mistaken, 
for here he comes.” 

“ Why should I be mistaken 1 Have you ever noticed 
that I am in the habit of making mistakes 1 Come ! we 
only need to understand each other. Are you iu want 
of money 1” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed Manicamp, mournfully. 

“ Well, I want my appointment. Let Malicorne have 
the appointment, and Manicamp shall have the money ; 
it is not more difficult than that.” 

“ Very well. In that case make yourself easy ; I will 
do my best.” 

“ Do so.” 

De Guiche approached. Malicorne stepped aside ; and 
Manicamp caiight hold of De Guiche, who was thought- 
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ful and melancholy. Tell me, my dear count, what 
rhyme you were trying to find," said Manicamp. “ I 
have an excellent one to match yours, — particularly if 
yours ends in dme.'* 

De Guiche shook his head, and recognizing a friend, 
took him by the arm. My dear Manicamp," he said, I 
am in search of something very different from a rhyme.” 

“ What is it for which you are looking % " 

You will help me to find what I am in search of,” 
continued the count, — “ you, who are such an idle 
fellow ; in other woids, a man with a mind full of in- 
genious devices.” 

“ I am getting my ingenuity ready, then, my dear count.” 

“ This is the state of the case, thou : I wish to ap- 
proach a particular house, where I have business." 

‘‘ You must get near the house, then," said Manicamp. 

“ Very good ; but in this house dwells a husband who 
happens to be jealous.” 

“ Is he more jealous than the dog Cerberus'!" 

“ Not more, but quite as much so.” 

“ Has he three mouths, like that obdurate guardian 
of the infernal regions? Do not shrug your shoulders, 
my dear count! I put the question to you with a perfect 
reason for doing so, since poets pretend that in order to 
soften M. Cerberus the visitor must take something en- 
ticing with him, — a cake, for instance. Therefore I, 
who view the matter in a prosaic light, — that is to say, 
the light of reality, — I say, one cake is ver}- little for 
three mouths. If your jealous husband has three mouths, 
Count, get three cakes.” 

“ Manicamp, I can get such advice as that from M. 
Beautru.” 

” In order to get better advice. Monsieur the Count,* 
said Manicamp, with comical seriousness, you will be 
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obliged to adopt a more precise formula than that which 
you have used towards me.** 

“ If Raoul were here,” said De Guiche, “ he would be 
sure to understand me.** 

“ So I think, — particularly if you said to him, ‘ I 
should very much like to see Madame a little nearer ; 
but I fear Monsieur^ who is jealous.’ ” 

" Manicamp ! ” cried the count, angrily, and endeavor- 
ing by a look to overwhelm his tormeutor, who did not, 
however, appear to be in the slightest degree disturbed 
by it. 

“ What is the matter now, my dear count ? ” inquired 
Manicamp. 

“ What ! is it thus that you blaspheme the most sacred 
of names V* cried De Guiche. 

“ What names ? ” 

" Monsieur ! Madame ! — the highest names in the 
kingdom.” 

**You are very strangely mistaken, 'my dear count. 
I never mentioned the highest names in the kingdom. I 
merely answered you in reference to the subject of a jeal- 
ous husband, whose name you did not tell me, and who 
as a matter of course has a wife. I therefore replied to 
you, * In order to see Madatm, you must get a little more 
intimate with Moimenr' ” 

“ Wretched jester ! ” said the count, smiling ; “ was that 
what you meant 1 ” 

** Nothing else.** 

« Very good ; what then 1 ** 

** Now,** added Manicamp, “ let the question be regard- 
ing Madame la Duohesse — or M. le Duo——; 
very well, I shall say : Let us get into the house, wher- 
ever it may be ; for that is a scheme which cannot in any 
case bo unfavorable to your love-affiiir.” 
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** Ah I Manicamp, if you could find me a pretext, a 
good pretext,” 

“ A pretext, pardteu / a hundred, nay, a thousand pre- 
texts. If Malicoriie were here, he would have already 
hit upon fifty thousand excellent pretexts.” 

“ Who is Malicome 1 ” said De Guiche, half shutting 
his eyes like a person trying to recollect ; “ I seem to 
know that name.” 

” Know him ! I should think so ; you owe his father 
thirty thousand crowns.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! so it 's that worthy fellow from Orleans.” 

“Whom you promised an appointment in Monsieur’s 
household, — not the jealous husband, but the other.” 

“Well, then, since your friend Malicorne is so clever, 
let him find me a means of being adored by Monsieur, 
and a pretext to make my peace, with him.” 

** Very good ; I ’ll talk to him about it.” 

“ But who is that coming 1 ” 

“ The Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 

“ Raoul ! yes, it is he,” said De Guiche, as he hastened 
forward to meet the young man. “You here, Raoul I ” 
said he. 

“ Yes, I was looking for you to say farewell, my dear 
fWend,” replied Raoul, grasping the count’s hand. “ How 
do you do, M. Manicamp 1 ” 

“ How is this, Viscount, — you are leaving us 2 ” 

“Yes, a mission from the king.” 

“ Where are you going 2 ” 

“To London. On leaving you, I am going to Ma- 
dame. She has a letter to give me for his Majesty King 
Charles 11.” 

“ You will find her alone ; for Monsieur has gone out, 
•~gone to bathe, in fact.” 

“ In that case you, my dear friend, who are one of 
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Monsieur’s gentlemen in waiting, will undertake to make 
mj excuses to him. I should have waited in order to 
receive any directions he might have to give me, if the 
desire for my immediate departure had not been iiiti- 
mated to me by M. Fouquet on behalf of his Majesty.” 

Manicamp touched De Guiche’s elbow. “ There ’s a 
pretext for you,” said he. 

“ What?” 

” M. de Bragelonne’s excuses.” 

“A weak pretext,” said De Guiche. 

“An excellent one, if Monsieur is not angry with 
you ; but a paltry one, like any other, if he bears yon 
ill-will.” 

‘“You arc right, Manicamp; a pretext, whatever it 
may be, is all I require. And so a pleasant journey to 
you, Raoul I ” and the two friends tliereupon took a 
warm leave of cticli other. 

Five minutes afterwards Raoul entered Madarae’s 
apartments, as Mademoiselle de Montalaia had begged 
him to do. Madame was still seated at the table where 
she had written her letter. Before her was burning the 
rose-colored taper which she had used to seal it. Only, 
in her preoccupation, — for Madame seemed to be bpried 
in thought, — she had forgotten to extinguish the taper. 

Bragelonno was expected, and was announced, theie- 
fore, as soon as he appeared. He was the picture of 
elegance; it was impossible to see him once without 
always remembering him; and not only had Madame 
seen him once, but it wull not be forgotten that he was 
one of the very first who had gone to meet her, and had 
accompanied her from Havre to Paris. Madame had 
preserved, therefore, an excellent recollection of Brage- 
lonne. “ Ah, Monsieur, here you are ! ” she said to him ; 
“you are going to see my brother, who will be delighted 
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to pay to the son a portion of the debt of gratitude he 
has contracted with the father.” 

“ The Comte de la Fere, Madame, has been abundantly 
recompensed for the little service he had the happiness to 
render the king, by the kindness which the king mani- 
fested towards him ; and it is I who will have to convey 
to his Majesty the assurance of the respect, devotion, and 
gratitude of father and son.” 

“ Do you know my brother, Monsieur the Viscount ? ” 

“ No, your Highness ; I shall have the honor of seeing 
Ins Majesty for the first time.” 

“ You require no recommendation to him. At all 
events, however, if you have any doubt about your per- 
sonal merit, take me unhesitatingly for your surety,” 

“ Your royal Highness overwhelms me with your 
kindness.” 

“ No, M. de Bragelonno, I well remember that we were 
fellow-travellers once, and that I remarked your extreme 
prudence in the midst of the extravagant absurdities com- 
mitted, to your right and left, by two of the greatest 
simpletons in the world, M. de Guiche and the Duke of 
Buckingham. Let us not speak of them, however, but of 
yourself. Are you going to England to remain there per- 
manently 1 Forgive my inquiry ; it is not curiosity, but a 
desire to be of service to you in anything that I can do.” 

“ No, Madame ; I am going to England to fulfil a mis- 
sion which his Majesty has been kind enough to confide 
to me, — that is all,” 

** And you propose to return to France 1 ” 

^*As soon as 1 shall have accomplished my mission; 
unless, indeed, his Majesty King Charles II. should have 
other orders for me.” 

“ He will beg you at the very least, I am sure, to re- 
main near him as long aa possible.” 
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** In that case, as I shall hot know how to refuse, 1 will 
now beforehand entreat your royal Highness to have the 
goodness to remind the King of France that one oi' his 
most devoted servants is far away from him.” 

“ Take care, that at the time you are recalled you do 
not consider his command as an abuse of power.” 

“ I do not nnderstand you, Madame.” 

“ The Court of France is not easily matched, I am 
aware ; but yet we have some pretty women at the Court 
of England also.” Ilaoul smiled. “ Oh,” said Madame, 
“yours is a smile which portends no good to my country- 
women ! It is as though you were telling them, M. de 
Brageloune, *I visit you, but I leave my heart on the 
other side of the Channel.’ Did not your smile indicate 
that 1 ” 

“ Your Highness is gifted with the power of reading 
the inmost depths of the soul, and you will understand, 
therefore, why at present any prolonged residence at 
the Court of England would be a matter of* the deepest 
regret for me.” 

“ And 1 need not inquire if so gallant a knight is rec- 
ompensed in return!” 

“1 have been brought up, Madame, with her whom 
1 love, and I believe that she has the same feeling to- 
wards me that I have for her.” 

“In that case do not delay your departure, M. de 
Bragelonne, and delay not your return, for on your return 
we shall see two persons happy ; for I hope that no ob- 
stacle exists to your felicity.” 

“ There is 1 great obstacle to it, Madame.” 

“ Indeed I what is it ! ” 

“The king’s wishes on the subject.” 

“ The king’s wishes ! The king opposes your marriage) ” 

“ Or at least he postpones it. I solicited his Majesty’s 
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consent through the Comte de hi Fore; and without abs.> 
lutely refusing it, he^at least positively said that it must 
be deferred.’* 

“ Is the young lady w’hom yon love unworthy of you, 
thenl” 

" She is worthy of a king’s affection, Madame.” 

“ I mean, she is not, perhaps, of birth equal to your 
own 1 ” 

" She is of an excellent family.” 

“ Is she young and beautiful ” 

“She is seventeen, and in my opinion exceedingly 
beautiful.” 

“ Is she in the country or at Paris 1 ” 

“ She is at Fontainebleau, Madame.” 

" At the court 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do I know her 1 ” 

“ She has the honor to form one of your royal High- 
ness’s household.” 

“ Her name 1 ” inquired the princess, anxiously, — “ if, 
indeed,” she added, checking herself hastily, “ her name 
is not a secret.” 

“ No, Madame, my affection is too pure for mo to make 
a secret of it to any one, — and with still greater reason 
to your Highness, whose kindness towards me has been 
so extreme. It is Mademoiselle Louise de la Vallicre.” 

Madame could not restrain an exclamation, in which 
there was a feeling stronger than surprise. “ Ah ! ” she 
said, “ La Vallicre, — she who yesterday — ” She paused, 
and then continued, “ She who yesterdaj^as taken ill, 
I believe I” 

“ Tea, Madame ; it was only this morning that I heard 
of the accident which had befallen her.” 

“ Did you see her before you came to me f ” . 
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" I had the honor of taking leave of her.” 

And you say,” resumed Madame, making a powerful 
effort over herself, “ that the king has — deferred youcr 
marriage with this young girll” 

“ Yes, Madame, deferred it.” 

** Did he assign any reason for this postponement?” 

« None.” 

How long is it since the Comte de la Fere preferred 
his request?” 

** More than a month, Madame.” 

” It is very singular,” said the princess, as something 
like a cloud passed across her eyes. “ A month ? ” she 
repeated. 

About a month.” 

“ You are right. Monsieur the Viscount,” said the prin- 
cess, with a smile in which Bragelonne might have re- 
marked a kind of restraint; “ my brother must not keep 
you too long over there. Set off at once, and in the first 
letter T write to England I will claim you in the king's 
name ; ” and Madame rose to place her letter in Brage- 
lonne’s hands. 

Raoul understood that his audience was at an end ; hd 
took the letter, bowed low to the princess, and left the 
room. 

“ A month ! ” murmured the princess ; could I have 
been blind, then, to so great an extent, and could he have 
loved her for this last month'*” And as Madame had 
nothing to do, she sat down to begin a letter to her 
brother, the postscript of which was a summons fin* 
Bragelonne to return. 

The Comte de Quiche, as we have seen, had yielded 
to the pressing persuasions of Manicamp, and alkiw^ 
himself to be led to the stables, where tliey bad tbeir 
houses saddled ; then by thd side-path^ a dessrlption of 
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which has already been given, they advanced to meet 
Monsieur, who having just finished bathing was return^ 
ing all fresh towards the ch&teau, wearing a woman’s veil 
to protect his face from getting bunied by the heat of 
the sun, which was already great. Monsieur was in one 
of those fits of good humor with which the admiration 
of his own good looks sometimes inspired him. As he 
was bathing he had been able to compare the whiteness 
of his body with that of his courtiers ; and thanks to 
the care which his royal Highness took of himself, no 
one, not even the Chevalier de Lorraine, could bear the 
comparison. Monsieur, moreover, had been tolerably 
successful in swimming, and his muscles having been 
properly exercised by the invigorating immersion in the 
cool water, he was in a light and cheerful state of mind 
and body; so that at the sight of Do Guiche, who ad- 
vanced to meet him at a hand gallop, mounted upon a 
magnificent white horse, the prince could not restrain 
an exclamation of delight. 

** I think matters look well,” said Mauicamp, who 
fancied he could read this friendly disposition upon his 
royal Highness’s countenance. 

“ Ah, good-day, Guiche ! good-day, my poor Guiche ! ” 
exclaimed the prince. 

“ Long life to your Highness ! ” replied De Guiche, 
encouraged by the tone of Philip’s voice ; “ health, joy, 
happiness, and prosperity to your Highness ! ” 

Welcome, Guiche ! Come on my right side, but keep 
your horse in hand, for I wish to return at a walking 
ptua^ under the cool shade of these trees.” 

*‘At your service, Monseigneur,” replied De Guiche, 
taking his place on the pnnoe's right, as he had just 
been invited to do. 

*'Now, my dear De Guiche,” said the prince, ^'give 
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me a little uews of tiiat Do Guiche whom 1 used to kuow 
formerly, and who used to pay attentions to my wife.” 

De Guiche blushed to the very wliites of bis eyes ; 
while Monsieur burst out laughing, as though he had 
made the wittiest remark in the world. The few privi- 
leged courtiers who surrounded Monsieur thought it theit 
duty to follow his example, although they had not heard 
the remark ; and a noisy burst of laughter immediately 
followed, beginning with the first courtier, passing on 
through the whole company, and only terminating with 
the last. De Guiche, although blushing extremely, pul 
a good countenance on the matter. Manicamp was* 
w’atching him. 

“Ah, Monsoigneur,” leplied De Guiche, “ show a littlo 
charity towards an unfortunate man ; do not hold me up 
to the ridicule of M. le Chevalier de Lorraine.” 

“ How do you mean 1 ” 

“ If ho hears you ridicule me, he will go beyond yout 
Highness, and will show no pity.” 

“ About your passion for the princess ? ” 

“ For mercy’s sake, Monseigneur ! ” 

“ Come, come, De Guiche, confess that you did got ff 
little sw’eet upon Madame.” 

“ Never will I confess such a thing. Monseigneur ! ” 

“Out of respect for niel Well, I release you from 
your respect, De Guiche. Confess, as if it were simply a 
question about Mademoiselle do Chalais or Mademoiselle 
de la Vallicre.” Then breaking off, he said, beginning to 
laugh again : “ Come, that is very good, — a remark like 
a sword wdiich cuts two ways at onco. 1 hit you and my 
brother at the same time, — Chalais and La Vallicre, yout 
affianced bride and his future lady-love.” 

“ Iteally, Monseigneur,” said the count,. “you are ill 9 
most brilliant huaior to-day.” 
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" Yes, upon my word, 1 feel well ; and then I am pleased 
to see you again.” 

“ Thank you. Monseigneur.” 

. “ But you were angry with me, were you not 1 ” 

“I, Monseigneiir 1 Why should I have been so?” 

‘'Because I interfered with your sarabands and your 
other Spanish amusements. Kay, do not deny it ! On 
that day when you left the princess’s apartments with your 
eyes full of fury, — that brought you ill luck, my dear fel- 
low, for you danced in the ballet yesterday in a most mis- 
erable manner. Now don’t get sulky, De G niche, for it 
does you no good, but makes you look as surly as a bear. 
If the princess did look at you attentively yesterday, I am 
quite sure of one thing.” 

“ What is that. Monseigneur? Your Highness alarms 
me. 

“She has quite forsworn you now,” said the prince, 
laughing still louder. 

“Decidedly,” thought Manicamp, “rank has nothing 
to do with it, and all men are alike.” 

The prince continued : “ At all events, here you are 
back again ; and it is to bo hoped that the chevalier will 
become amiable again.” 

“ How so, Monseigucur ; and by what miracle can I 
exercise such an influence over M. dc Lorraine?” 

“ The matter is very simple ; he is jealous of you.” 

“ Bah ! it is not possible.” 

“ It is the case, though.” 

“ He does me too much honor, then.” 

• “The fact is that when you are here he is full of 
kindness and attention, but when you are gone he 
makes me suffer a perfect martrydom. 1 am like a see- 
saw. Besides, you do not know the idea which has 
•truck me,” 
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I do not even suspect it, Monseigneur.” 

** Well, then, when you were in exile, — for you really 
were exiled, my poor G niche — ” 

“ PardieUj Monsoigneur ; but whose fault was it 1 ” said 
De Guiche, pretending to speak in an angry tone. 

“Not mine, certainly, my dear count,” replied his 
royal Highness ; “ upon my honor, I did not ask the king 
to exile you.” 

“ No, not you, Monseigneur, I am well aware; but — ” 

“ But Madame ; well, so far as that goes, I do not say 
that it is not the case. What the deuce did you do or 
say to Madame ? ” 

“ Really, Monseigneur — ” 

“Women I know have their grudges, and my wife is 
not free from caprices of that nature. But if she were 
the cause of your being exiled, I bear you no ill-will.” 

“In that case. Monseigneur,*’ said De Guiche, “lam 
not unhappy altogether.** 

Manicamp, who was following closely behind De Guiche, 
and who did not lose a word of what the prince was say* 
ing, bent down to his very shoulders over his burse’s neck^ 
in order to conceal the laughter he could not repress. 

“ Besides, your exile started a project in my ^ad.” 

“Good.” 

“ When the chevalier, finding that you were no longer 
here, and sure of reigning undisturbed, began to bully 
me, I, observing that my wife, in the most perfect con- 
trast to that wicked fellow, was most kind and amiable 
towards me, who had neglected her so much, conceived 
the idea of becoming a model husband^ — a rari^, a enri* 
osity, at the court ; and I had an idea of getting very 
fond of my wife.*’ 

De Quiche looked at the prince with an air of amiOO* 
ment, which was not assumed. “ Oh, Monseiguour,” bf 
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stammered tremblingly, “ surely that idea did not seri- 
oufily occur to you 1 ” 

“ Indeed, it did. I have some property that my brother 
gave me on my marriage. My wife has some money of her 
own, and not a little either ; for she gets money from her 
brother and brother-in-law, — from England and France. 
Well, we should have left the court. 1 should have re- 
tired to my chateau at Villers-Cottercts, which is part of 
my appanage, situated in the middle of a forest, in which 
we should have led a most sentimental life in the very 
same spot where my grandfather, Henry IV., lived with 
La Belle Gabrielle. What do you think of that idea, 
De Guioher’ 

** Why, it is enough to make one shudder, Monseign- 
eur,” replied De Guiche, who shuddered in reality. 

** Ah ! I see that you would never be able to endure 
being exiled a second time.” 

“ I, Monseigneur r’ 

“ I will not carry you off with us, then, as I had at first 
intended.” 

“ What ! with you, Monseigneur 1 ** 

** Yes, if the idea should again occur to me of taking 
a dislike to the court.” 

“Oh, do not let that make any difference, Monseign- 
eur ! I would follow your Highness to the end of the 
world.” 

“ Clumsy fellow that you are ! ” growled Manicamp, 
pushing his horse towards De Guiche so as almost to 
unseat him , and then, as Manicamp passed close to him, 
as if he bad lost his command over the horse, he whispered, 
“ For goodness’ sake, think what you are saying I ” 

** Well, it is agreed, theu,” said the prince ; since you 
are so devoted to me, 1 shall take you with me.’^ 

Anywhere, everywhere, Houseigneur,” replied De 
ton It - 41 
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G niche, in a joyous tone, — “ whenever you like, and at 
once too. Are you ready 1*’ 

De Guiche laughingly gave his horse the rein, and 
galloped forward a few yards. 

Ono moment,” said the prince. “ Let us go to the 
chateau first.” 

“ What for'!” 

“ Why, to take my wife, of course ! ” 

“ What fori” asked De Guiche. 

“ Why, since I tell you that it is a project of conju- 
gal affection, it is necessary that I should take my wife 
with me.” 

“ In that case, Monseigneur, ** replied the count, “ I am 
greatly concerned, but no De Guiche for you.” 

“ Bah ! ” 

Yes. Why do you take Madame with you 1 ” 

** Because I begin to see that I love her,” said the 
prince. 

De Guiche turned slightly pale, but endeavored to 
preserve his seeming gaiety. 

“If you love Madame, Moiiseigneur,” he said, “that 
ought to be quite enough fur you, and you have no 
further need of your friends.” 

“ Not bad, not bad,” murmured Manicamp. 

“ There 1 your fear of Madame has begun again,” 
replied the prince. 

“ W’hy, Mouseigneur, I have experienced that to my 
cost, — a woman who was the cause of my being exiled ! ” 

“ What a horrible disposition you have, De Guiche I 
How terribly you bear malice I ” 

“ I should like the case to be your own, Mouseigneur.” 

“ Decidedly, then, that was the reason why you danced 
so badly yesterdaj p you wished to revenge yourself, I 
suppose, by tiying to make Madame make a mistake ia 
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her dancing. Ah ! that is very paltry, De Guiche, and 
I will tell Madame of iL” 

“ You can tell her whatever yon please, Monseigneiir ; 
for her ITighnoss cannot hate me more than at present.” 

“ Nonsense ! you are exaggerating ; and this merely 
hocanso of the fortnight’s sojourn in the country which 
she imposed on you.” 

“ Monseigneur, a fortnight is a fortnight : and when the 
time was passed in being bored, a fortniglit is an eternity ! ” 

** So that yon will not forgive hcrl ” 

“ Never ! ” 

“ Come, come, De Guiche, be a better-disposed fellow 
than that I I wish to make your peace with her. You 
will find in conversing with her that she has no malice 
or uukindness in her nature, and that she is full of 
intelligence.” 

“ Monseigneur — ” 

** You will see that she can receive her friends like a 
princess, and laugh like a citizen’s wife ; you will boo 
that when she pleases she can make the hours pass 
away like minutes. Do Guiche, my friend, you must 
really make up your differences with my wife.” 

“ Upon rny word,” said Manicamp to himself, “ here 
is a husband whose wife’s name will bring him ill-luck; 
and King Candaules of old was a veritable tiger beside 
his royal Highness.” 

“ At all events,” added the prince, “ you will make it 
np with my wife, De Guiche, — I am sure you will! 
Only, I must show you how. There is nothing common- 
place Q^bout her, and it is not every one who takes her 
fancy.*' 

** Mottseigneur — ’* 

“ No resistance, De Guiche, or I i^ll get out of tfenv 
per,” replied the prince. 
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“ Well, since he will have it so,” murmured Manicamp 
in De Ciuiche’s ear, “ do as ho w'ants you to do.’' 

“Well, Monseigneur,’* said the count, “ I will obey.” 

“And to begin,” resumed the prince, “there will be 
cards this evening in Madame’s apartment ; you will dine 
with me, and 1 will take you there with me.” 

•“Oh! as for that, Monseignenr,” objected De Guichc, 
“you will allow me to decline.” 

“ What I again ? This is positive rebellion ! ” 

“ Madame received me too indifferently yesterday, be- 
fore the whole court.” 

“ Keally 1 " said the prince, laughing. 

“ Nay ; so much so, indeed, that she did not even 
answer me when 1 addressed her. It may be a good 
thing to be wanting in self-love; but too little is too 
little, as the saying is.” 

“Count, after dinner you will go to your own apart- 
ments and dress yourself, and then you w’ill come to go 
with me. I shall wait for yon.” 

“ Since your Highness absolutely commands it — ” 

“Positively.” 

“ He ’ll not let go his hold,” said Manicamp ; “ these 
are the things to which husbands cling most obstinately. 
Ah, what a pity M. Moliero could not have heard tins 
man I He would have put him into verse.” 

The priuce and his court, chatting in this manner, 
returned to the coolest apartments of the chateau. 

“ By the by,” said De Guichc, as they were standing by 
the door, “ I had a commission for your royal Highness.” 

“ Execute it, then.” 

“ M. de Bragelonno has by the king’s order set out for 
London, and he charged me with his respects for you, 
Monseignenr.” 

“A pleasant journey to the viscount, whom I like 
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very much. Go and dress yourself, Do Guiche, and 
come back for me. If you don’t come back — ” 

“ What will happen then, MonseioiKuir 1 ” 

I w’ill get you thrown into the I’astille.” 

“Well,” said De Guiche, laughing, “his royal Highness 
Monsieur is decidedly the counterpart (»f licr royal High- 
ness Madame : Madame gets me sent into exile because 
she does not care for mo sufficiently, and Monsieur gets 
me imprisoned because he cares for me too much. I 
tliank Monsieur, and I thank Madame.” 

“(^omc, come ' ” said the prince ; “you are a delightful 
companion, and you know well that I cannot do witliout 
you. Ueturn as soon as you can ” 

“ Very well; but I am inclined to be a little whimsical 
myself, Monscigueur.” 

““ Hah ! ” 

“So that I will not return to your royal Highness 
except upon one condition.” 

“ Name it.” 

“ I want to oblige the friend of one of my friends.” 

“ What ’s his name ? ” 

“ Malicorne.” 

** An ugly name.” 

“ But very well borne, Monseigneur.” 

“That may be. Weill” 

“ Well, I owe M. Malicorne a place in your household, 
Monsoigneur.” 

“ What kind of place 1 ” 

“ Any kind of place, — a supervision of some sort or 
other, for instance.” 

“ That happens very fortunately, for yesterday I dis- 
missed my master of apartments.” 

“That will dp admirably, Monseigneur. What are 
his duties r* 
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Nothing, except to look about and make his 
report.” 

“ A sort of interior police 1 ” 

“ Exactly.” 

Ah, how excellently that will suit Malicorne ! ” 
Man i camp vcntnrc<l to say. 

“You know the per'aoii of whom w'o are speakiiip, '\I. 
Manicamp ? ” inquired the prince. 

“ Intimately, Mojiseigneur , J am the frieud in 
question.” 

“And your opinion is — ” 

“ That your Highness w ill never have another in ister 
of apartments equal to him.” 

^ llow much does the uppoiutuieiit bring in I ” in- 
quired the count of tlie jinnee. 

“I haven’t the least idea; but T have always under- 
stood that ho could make as luuch as he pb'ased when 
he was well occupied.” 

“ What do you call being well occupied, Prince 1 ” 

“It means, of course, when the functionary in ques- 
tion is a man with his wits about him.” 

“ In that c.aso 1 think your Highness w’ill bo content ; 
for Malicorne is as sharji as tlic Devil hiiusolf.” 

“Good! The appointment will be an expeiibive one 
for me in that case,’’ replied the prince, laughing. “You 
are making me a positive present, Count.” 

“ I believe so, Monscigiicur.” 

“ Well, go and announce to your M. M^licorae — ” 

“ Malicorne, Mouseigneur.” 

** I shall never get hold of that name.” 

“ You say Manicamp very well, Monseigneur.” 

“ Oh, I shall say Manicome very well too J Custom 
will help me.” 

“ Say what you like, Monseignour, I can promise you 
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that your inspector of Mpiirtnients will not be annoyed ; 
he is of the happiest disposition possible.” 

“Well, then, my dear I)c Guiche, inform him of his 
nomination, ll’il, stay — ” 

“ What is it, Monsoigncur 1 ” 

“ 1 wish to see him beforehand ; if he bo as ugly as 
his name, I retract what 1 have said.” 

“ Your n];>)mess knows him, for you have already seen 
liiin at the Palais- hoy al ; nay, indeed, it was I w^ho pre- 
sented him to you.” 

“Ah, I remember now, — not ii bad-looking fellow.” 

“I knew that you must have notiecd linn, Monaoignenr.” 

“Yea, yes, yes. Yon see, De Gniehe, I do not wish 
that either my wife or nwself should have ugly faces be- 
fore our eyes. My wife will have all her maids of honor 
pretty ; I, all the gentlemen about me good-looking. In 
this way, De Gniehe, )ou see that any children >\e may 
have will run a good chance of being pretty ; we shall 
have had handsome models before ns.” 

“Most powerfully argued, Monseigneur,” said Mam- 
camp, showing his approval by look and voice at the 
same time. 

As for Do Gniehe, he very probably did not find the 
argument so convincing ; for he merely signified his opin- 
ion by a gesture, which moreover exhibited in a marked 
manner great indecision of mind on the subject. Mani- 
camp went off to inform Malicorne of the good news ho 
had just learned. Do Gniehe seemed very unwilling to 
take hid departure for the purpose of making his co\irt 
toilet. Monsieur, singing, laughing, and admiring him- 
self, passed away the time until the dinner-hour in a 
frame of mind which would have justified the proverl^ 
** Happy as a prince.” 
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CHAPTER LX. 

STORY OF A NAIAD AND OP A DRYAD. 

Every one had partaken of the banquet at the chateau, 
and had afterwards dressed for tlie court. The usual 
hour for the banquet was five o’clock. If we say, then, 
that it occupied an hour, and the toilet two hours, it will 
appear that everybody was ready at about eight o’clock 
in the evening. Towards eight o’clock, thou, the guests 
began to arrive at Madaine’s ; for we have already inti- 
mated that it was Madame who “received” that evening. 
At Madame’s soirees no one failed to be present ; for 
the evenings passed in her apartments had alwnys that 
perfect charm about them which the queen, that pious 
and excellent princess, had not been able to confer upon 
her assemblies. It is unfortunately one of the qualities 
of goodness to bo less amusing than malicious wit. And 
yet, let us hasten to add that such a style of wit could 
not be attributed to Madame ; for her disposition of mind, 
naturally of the very highest order, comprised too much 
true generosity, too many noble impulses and elevated 
thoughts, to justify any one in calling her ill-natured. 
But Madame was endowed with a spirit of resistance, — a 
gift very frequently fatal to its possessor, for he is broken 
wliere another would have bent ; the result was that blows 
did not become deadened upon her as upon what might 
be termed the wadded feelings of Maria Theresa. Her 
heart rebounded at each attack ; and like those aggressive 
quintains of the ring game, even if she were struck in a 
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manner almost to stun her, she returned blow for blow 
to any one who might bo imprudent enough to venture to 
tilt against her. Was this really waywardness of disposi- 
tion, or was it simply malice 1 We regard those rich and 
powerful natures as like the tree of knowledge, producing 
good and evil at the same time : a double branch, always 
blooming and fruitful, the good fruit of which is distin- 
guished by those who hunger for it, but which yields 
poison for the worthless and wicked, who die of it, — a 
thing not to be regretted. Madame, thtsn, who had in 
her mind a well-digested plan of constituting herself the 
second, if not even the principal ipiecn of the court, ren- 
dered her receptions delightful to all, by the conversa- 
tion, the opportunities of meeting, and the perfect liberty 
which she allowed to every one of making any remark ho 
pleased, on the condition, however, that the remark was 
amusing or sensible. It wull easily be believed that for 
that very reason there was less talking at Madame’s 
than elsewhere. Madame hated lociuacious people, and 
took a very cruel revenge upon thorn, for she allowed 
them to talk. She disliked pretension, too, and never 
overlooked that defect, even in the king himself. That 
was Monsieur’s complaint, and the princess had under- 
taken the tremendous task of curing him of it. As for 
the rest, poets, wits, beautiful women, all w'ore received 
by her with the air of a mistress superior to her slaves, 
— sufficiently meditative in her liveliest humors to make 
poets meditate ; sufficiently pretty to dazzle by her attrac- 
tions, even among the prettiest ; sufficiently witty for the 
most distinguished persons present to listen to her with 
pleasure. It will be seen that such assemblies as were held 
in Madame’s apartments must have been very attractive. 
All who were young flocked there; and when the king 
himself happens to be young, everybody at court is so 
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too. And so the older ladies of the court, the strong- 
minded women of the legoncy or of the laht reign, pouted 
and sulked at their casej but others unsweied these fits 
of sulkiness by laughing at those veuerahlo individuals 
who had carried the love of authority so far as even to 
have taken the command of bodies Of soldicis in the war 
of the Fronde, in order, as Madame assorted, not to lose 
their influence over men altogether. 

As eight o’clock struck, her loyal Highness entered the 
great drawing-room vvilh her l.idics of honor, and found 
several gentlemen belonging to the court aheady thcie, 
having been waiting for some niiiiiitcs Airuaig those 
who had arrived hefoio the hour hxed foi the reception 
she. looked around for the one who she thought ought to 
have been the first in attendance, Imt she did not find 
him there. However, almost at the vei} moment she had 
completed her investigation, Monsicm was announced. 

Monsieur was splendid to hehoUh All the piecious 
stones and jewels of Caidiiiul Ma/aiin, which of couise 
that minister could not Jo otherwise than leave ; all the 
qucen>mothei’s jewels, as well as a few othoi'> helongnig 
to his wife, Monsieur wore them all, and he was as 
dazzling as the sun. 

Behind Monsieur followed Do Ouicho, with hesitating 
steps, and with an air of contiition admirably assumed. 
De G niche wore a costume of French gray velvet, em- 
broidered with silver, and trimmed with blue ribbons, 
he wore also Mechlin lace, as rare and beautiful of its 
sort as were the jewels of Monsieur. The plume in his 
hat was red. Madame, too, wore several colors; she 
preferred red for bangings, gray for dresses, and blue foi 
flowers. M. de Guicbe, dressed as we have described, 
looked so handsome that he excited every one*8 observa- 
tion. With an interesting pallor of complexion, a languid 
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expression of the eyes, his white hands seen through the 
masses of lacc wliich covered them, the melanchoJy ex- 
pression of his mouth, — it was only necessary, indeed, to 
^ee M. do O niche to admit that few men at the Court 
of France could equal him. The couscquouGie was that 
Monsieur, who was pretentious enough to fancy that he 
could eclipse a star even, if it should place itself in com- 
petition with him, was, on the contrary, completely eclipsed 
in every one’s fancy, — which is a very silent judge cer- 
tainly, but very positive and high iu its judgment. 

Madame had looked at Do (Juiuho without expression; 
but vague as her look had been, it had brought a de- 
lightful color to his face. In fact, ^ladamo had thought 
De (luiche so handsome and so admirably dreHs«‘d that 
she almost ceased regretting the royal conquest which 
she felt was on the point of escaping her. Her heart, 
therefore, in spite of lierself, sent tlio blood to her face. 

Monsieur, assuming his most determined air, approached 
her. He had not noticed the princess’s blush ; or if he 
had seen it, he was far from attributing it to its true 
cause, “ Madame,” he said, kissing hia wife’s hand, “ there 
is some one present hero who has fallen into disgrace, — 
an unliuiipy exile, whom 1 w'oiild veiiliiro to recommend 
to your kindness. l)o not forget, I beg, that he is one 
of my best friends, and that your kind reception of him 
will please me greatly.” 

“ Of what exile, what disgi'accd person are you speak- 
ing inquired Madame, looking all round her and not 
permitting her glance to rest on the count more than on 
the others. 

This was the moment to present his j>Toi4gi; and the 
prince drew aside to let De Guiche pass him, who 
with a tolerably well-assumed awkwardness of roannei 
appyonohed Machtmc and made his reverence to her. 
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“ What I ** exclaimed Madame, as if she were gi’eatly 
surprised ; “ is M. le Comte do Guiebe the disgraced iiidi- 
vidiial you speak of, — the exile 1 ” 

“ Yes, certainly,” returned the prince. 

“Indeed," said Madame, “there is no one else here.” 

“ You are unjust, Madame," said the prince. 

“ir* 

“ Certainly. Come, forgive the poor fellow.’^ 

“Forgive him what? What have I to forgive M. de 
Cuiche ? ” 

“Come, explain yourself, De Giiiclie ! What do you 
wish to be forgiven?” inqniied the prince. 

“Alas! her royal Highness knows very well what it 
is,” replied the latter, in a hypocritical tone. 

“Come, come, give him yoiir hand, Madame!” said 
Philip. 

“If it will give you any pleasure, Monsieur;” and 
with a movement of her eyes and shoulders wdiich it 
would bo impossible to describe, Madame extended the 
young man her beautiful and perfumed hand, upon whiohr 
he pressed his lips. 

Apparently the count lingered a little, and Madame did 
not withdraw her hand too quickly; for the prince added . 
“ Dc Giiiche is not wickedly disposed, Madame ; and ho 
certainly will not bite you.” 

A pretext was given in the gallery by Monsieur’s re- 
mark, which was not perhaps very laughable, for every 
one to laugh hilariously. The situation was odd enough, 
and some kindly disposed persons had observed it. Mon- 
Biour was still enjoying the effect of his remark, when the 
king was announced. 

The appearance of the room at this moment we will try 
to describe. In the centre, before the fireplace, which 
was filled with flowers, Madame wad standing, with her 
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maids of honor formed in two wings on either side of her, 
around whom the butterflies of the court were fluttering. 
Several other groups occupied the recesses of the win- 
dows, like soldiers stationed in their different towers who 
belong to the same garrison ; and from their respective 
places they could overhear the remarks which proceeded 
from the principal group. From one of these groups, the 
nearest to the fireplace, Maliconic, who liad been at onc(‘, 
through Manicamp and l^o Giiiche, raised to the dignily 
of the post of master of the apartments, and whose olli- 
cial costume had been ready for the last two months, was 
brilliant with gold lace, and shone upon Moutuhiis, stand- 
ing on Madaine’s extreme left, with all the fire of his eyes 
and all the sjdeiulor of his velvet. Madame was convers- 
ing with Mademoiselle do Chatilloii and Mademoiselle de 
Cieqiii, who wore next to her, ami addressed a few words 
to Monsieur, who drew aside as soon as the king was an- 
nounced. Mademoiselle de la Yallicre, like Montalais, 
was oil Madame’s left hand, and the last but one ou 
the line, Mademoiselle de Toiinay-Charcnte being on her 
right. She was stationed, as arc certain bodies of troops 
whose weakness is suspected, and who are placed between 
two experienced regiments. Thus flauked by her two 
companions who had shared her adventure. La Vallicro, 
whether from regret at liaonrs departure, or still suffer- 
ing from the emotion caused by recent events wdiich had 
begun to render her name familiar on the lips of the 
courtiers, — La Vallifere, w’e repeat, hid her eyes, some- 
what red with weeping, behind her fan, and seemed to 
give the greatest attention to the remarks which Monta- 
lais and Athensns alternately whispered to her from time 
to time. 

As soon as the king’s name was announced, a generaH 
movement took place in the drawing-room. Madame, in 
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her character as lio.stcNS, rose to receive the royal visitor; 
but as she rose, iiot\Mthstaufling her preoccupation of 
mind, she glanced hastily towaids her right. Her glance) 
which the presumptuous T)e Guiche regarded as intended 
for himself, lestcd, as it swept over the whole circle, upon 
La Vallieio, whose vivid blush and restless emotion it im- 
mediately perceived, 

'J’lie king advanced to the middle of the group, which 
hud now become a general one by a movement that 
took place, of course, fiom the circumference to the 
centre. Every head bowed low before his Majesty, tlie 
ladies bending like fr.iil and niagndicont lilies before 
the King Aquilo. There was nothing very severe, we 
will even say nothing verj rojal, that evening about the 
king, except, however, bis jouth and good looks, lie 
wore an air of animated jojousness and good-humor 
whicu set all imaginations at woik, and thereupon all 
present promised themselves a delightful evening, for no 
other reason than tlie apparent desire ol his Majesty to 
amuse himself at Madame’s assembly. 

If there was any one in particular whose high spirits 
and good-humor could equal the king’s, it was M. de 
Saint-Aignaii, who was dressed in a rost-colored cos- 
tume, with face and ribbons of the same color, — pait.cu- 
larly rose-coloied in his ideas, for that evening M. de 
Saiiit-Aigiian was prolific in ideas. Tlic circumstance 
which had given a ucw expansion to the numerous 
schemes germinating in his cheerful mind was that he 
had just perceived that Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente 
was, like himself, dresocd iu rosc-eoloi. We would not 
wish to say, however, that the wily courtier had not 
known .beforehand that the beautiful AthenaSs was to 
wear that particular color ; for he very w’ell knew the art 
of unlocking the lips of a dressmaker or maid as to her 
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mistress’s intentions. He cast as many killing glances 
at Madoiuoiselle Athenais as he had bows of riblx>n on 
his hose and doublet, — in other woi'ds, an immense 
number. 

The king having paid Madame the customary compli- 
ments, and Madame liavinir requested him to be sealed, 
the circle was immedi.ilcly formed. Louis inquired ot 
Monsieur the particulars of the day’s bathing ; and stated, 
looking at the ladies wlule he spoke, that certain poets 
wore engaged in turning into veise the enchant iiig diver- 
sion of the baths ofVahins, and that one of tlieni jiartieu- 
larly, M. Loret, seemed to have been mtrii'ited with the 
confidonco of some water-n} mph, as he had in his verses 
recounted many circumstances that were actually true, -- 
at which remark more than one lady jiresent felt herself 
bound to blush. The king at this mimiGnt took the 
opportunity of looking round bun more leisurely. Mon- 
talais was the only one who did net blush sufficiently to 
prevent her looking at the king, and she saw him fix Ins 
eyes most devouringly upon ^ladeinoiselle de la Vallit're. 
This undaunted maid of honor, Mademoiselle do M<m- 
talais, be it understood, forced the king to lower bis gaze, 
and so saved Louise de la Vallierc from a sympathetic 
warmth of feeling which this gaze might possibly have 
awakened. Louis w^as appropriated by Madame, who over- 
whelmed him with inquiries, — and no one in the world 
knew how to ask questions better than she. He tried, 
however, to render the conversation general, and wdth 
the view of effecting this he redoubled his wit and his 
devotion to her. 

Madame coveted complimentary remarks, and deter- 
mined to procure them at any cost, she addressed herself 
to the king, saying, “Sire, your Majesty, who is sfware of 
eveiything which occurs in your kingdom, ought to know 
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beforehand the verses confided to M. Lorct by this 
nymph ; will your Majesty Kindly coiiimuiiic.ite them 
to us 1 ” 

“Madame,” replied the king, with perfect grace of 
manner, “I dare not, — \oii, personally, might be in no 
httle degree confused at having to listen to certain de- 
tails. Hut Do Saint Aignan tells a story tolerably well, 
and has a perfeet recollection of the verses; if he does 
not remembcM' them, lie will invent. I can certify him 
to be almost a poet himself.” 

De Saint'Aigmin, thus brought prominently forward, 
was compelled to introduce himself as ad\antageously as 
j)OS8ible. Unfortunately, however, for Madame, he thought 
of'his own personal affairs only ; in other words, instead 
of paying Madame the comj)limenL8 w'hicli she so much 
desired and relished, his mind was fixed upon making as 
much display as jiossiblc of his own good fortune. Again 
glancing, therefore, for the hundredth time at the beau- 
tiful Athenais, who put into practice her theory of the 
previous evening, — that is, did not deign to look at her 
adorer, — he said, “Sire, your Majesty will perhaps par- 
don me for having too indiflbrently remembered the 
verses which the nymph dictated to Lorct; but if the 
king has not retained any recollection of them, what 
could I possibly remember “I ” 

Madame did not receive this shortcoming of the courtier 
very favorably. 

“ Ah ! Madame,” added De Saint- Aignan, “ at present 
it is no longer a question what the water-nymphs have to 
say ; and one would almost be tempted to believe that 
nothing of any interest now occurs in those liquid realms. 
It is upon the earth, Madame, that important events 
happen. Ah I Madame, upon the earth how many tales 
there are full of — ” 
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“ Well,” said Madame, ^‘«and what is taking place upon 
the earth ? ” 

“ That question must be asked of the dryads,” replied 
the count ; '■ the dryads inhabit the forests, aa your royal 
Highness is aware.” 

“ I am aware, also, that they are naturally very 
talkative, M. de Saint-AIgnan.” 

“ Such is the case, T\ra(lame ; but when they say only 
delightful things, it would be ungracious to accuse them 
of being too talkative.” 

“ Do they talk so delightfully, then 1 ” inquired the 
princess, indifferently. “Really, M. de Saint-Aignau, 
you excite my curiosity ; and if T were the king, I would 
require you immediately to tell us what the delightful 
things are which these dryads have been saying, since 
you alone seem to understand their language.” 

“ I am perfectly at his Majesty’s orders, Madame, in 
that respect,” replied the count, quickly. 

“ What a fortunate follow this Saint-Aignan is, to 
understand the language of the dryads!” said Monsieur. 

“ I understand it perfectly, Moiibeigiicur, ns I do my 
own language,” 

“ Tell us all about them, then,” said Madame. 

The king felt embarrassed; for his confidant was in 
all probabdity about to launch forth upon a delicate 
subject. He foresaw it in the general attention excited 
by De Saint-Aignan’s preamble, and aroused too by Ma- 
dame’s peculiar manner. The most reserved of those 
who were present seemed ready to devour every syllable 
the count was about to pronounce. They coughed, drew 
closer together, looked curiously at certain of the maids 
of honor, w'ho in order to support with greater propriety 
or with more steadiness the fixity of the inquisitorial 
looks bent upon them adjusted their fans accordingly, 
VOL. 11 . — 42 
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and assumed the bearing of a duellist who is about to be 
exposed to his adversary’s fire. 

At this epoch the fashion of ingeniously constructed 
discourse and hazardously dangerous recitals so prevailed 
that at the point where in modern times a whole com- 
pany assembled in a drawing-roorn ’'would begin to sus- 
pect some scandal or disclosure or tragic event and 
would hurry away in dismay, Madame’s guests quietly 
settled themselves in their places, in order not to lose 
a w^ord or gesture of the comedy composed by M. de 
Saint-Aignan for their benefit, the dhiouewent of whicli, 
whatever the style and the jdot might be, must as a 
matter of course bo marked by the most perfect pro- 
priety. The count vvfis known as a man of extreme re- 
finement and an admirable narrator. ITc courageously 
began, then, amid a profound silence which w'ould have 
been formidable to any one but himself : — 

“ Madame, by the king’s permission, I address myself, 
in the first jilaee, to }our nnal Highness, since you 
admit yourself to be Hie person present possessing the 
greatest curiosity. 1 have the honor, therefore, to inform 
yoiir royal Higlmess that the dryad more particularly 
inhabits the hollows of oaks ; and as dryads are mytho- 
logical creatures of great beauty, they inhabit the most 
beautiful trees, — in other words, the largest to be 
found.” 

At. this exordium, which recalled under a transparent 
veil tlie celebrated story of the royal oak which had 
played sr) important a part in the last evening, so many 
hearts began to beat, both from mirth and uneasiness, 
that if De Saint-Aignan had not had a good and sonorous 
voice, their throbbinga might have been hoard above the 
sound of his voice. 

“ There must surely be dryads at Font-ainebleau, then,*^ 
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said Madame, in a perfectly calm voice ; “ for I have 
never in all my life seen finer oaks than in the royal 
park and as she spoke, she directed towards De Ouiche 
a look of which he had no reason to complain, as ho had 
of the one that preceded it, — which, as we have already 
mentioned, had a character of indefiniteness most painful 
to so loving a heart as his. 

“ Precisely, Madame ; it is of Fontainebleau that I was 
about to speak to your royal Highness,” said De Saint- 
Aignan ; “ for the dryad whose story is engaging our 
attention lives in the park belonging to the chateau of 
his Majesty.” 

The narrative was fairly entered upon ; the action was 
begun, and it was no longer possible for audience or nar- 
rator to draw back. 

“It will be worth listening to,” said Madame; “for 
the story not only appears to me to have all the charm 
of a national incident, but still more seems to be a cir- 
cumstance of very recent occurrence.” 

“I ought to begin at the beginning,” said the count. 
“ In the first place, then, there live at Fontainebleau, in 
a fine-appearing cottage, two shepherds. The one is the 
shepherd Tyreis, the owner of extensive domains tnins- 
mitted to him from his parents by right of inheritance. 
Tyreis is young and handsome, and his many qualifica- 
tions make him the first and foremost among the. shep- 
herds in the whole country ; one might even boldly say 
that he is the king of them.” A subdued murmur of ap- 
probation encouraged the narrator, who continued : “His 
strength equals his courage ; no one displays greater 
address in hunting wild beasts, nor greater wisdom 
in matters where judgment is required. Whenever he 
mounts and exercises his horse on the beautiful plains 
of his inheritance, or whenever he joins with the shep^ 
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herds who owe him allegiance, in different games of skill 
and strength, one might say that it is the god idars 
darting his lance on the plains of Throoe, or, even better, 
that it is Apollo himself, the god of day, radiant upon 
earth, bearing his flaming darts in his hand.*’ 

Every one understood that this allegorical portrait of 
the king was not the worst exordium that the narrator 
could have chosen; and it did not fail to produce its 
effect, either upon the audience, v^hich from duty or in- 
clination applauded it to the very echo, or upon the king 
himself, to whom flattery was very agreeable when deli- 
cately conveyed, and whom indeed it did not always dis- 
please even when it was a little too broad. 

De Saint-Aignan then continued : " It is not in games 
of glory only, ladies, that the shepherd Tyreis has ac- 
quired that reputation by which he is regarded as the 
king of shepherds.” 

”Of the shepherds of Fontainebleau,” said the king, 
smilingly, to Madame. 

” Oh 1 ’* exclaimed Madame, ** Fontainebleau is selected 
arbitrarily by the poet ; but I should say, of the shep- 
herds of the whole world.” 

The king forgot his part of a passive auditor, and 
bowed. 

“It is,” pursued De Saint-Aignan, amid a flattering 
murmur of applause, — “ it is, above all, with the fair 
that the qualities of this king of the shepherds are most 
prominently displayed. He is a shepherd with a mind 
as refined as his heart is pure ; he can pay a oomplimeot 
with a charm of manner whose fascination it is impossiUe 
to Tosist ; and in his attachments be is so discreet that 
bis lovely and happy conquests may regard their lot as 
more than enviable. Never a syllable of disclosufe^ 
sever a moment’s foig^tfulness I Whoever has asoK aadl 
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haard Tyrcia must love him ; whoever loves and is be- 
loved by him, has indeed found happiness.*’ 

De Saint-AignaD here paused. He was enjoying the 
pleasures of his own compliments; and the portrait he 
had drawn, however grotesquely inflated it might be, had 
found favor in certain ears, for whom the perfections of 
the shepherd did not seem to have been exaggerated. 

Madame begged the orator to continue. 

^^Tyrois,'* said the count, *‘had a faithful compan- 
ion, or rather a devoted servant, whose name was — 
Amyntas.” 

“ Ah ! ** said Madame, archly, “ now for the portrait of 
Amyntas ; you are such an excellent painter, M. de Saint- 
Aignan.*’ 

“ Madame — ** 

“ Oh, Comte de Saint- Aignan, do not, I entreat' you, 
sacrifice poor Amyntas ! 1 should never forgive you.” 

** Madame, Amyntas is of too humble a position, pai'« 
ticularly beside Tyrcis, for his person to be honored by a 
parallel. There are certain friends who resemble those 
servants of ancient times who suffered themselves to be 
buried Alive at their masters* feet. Amyntas’s place, too, 
is at the feet of Tyrcis. He cares for no other ; and if 
sometimes the illustrious hero — ’* 

Illustrions shepherd, do you mean T* said Madame, 
pretending to correct M. de Saint-Aignan. 

** Your royal Highness is right ; I made a mistake,*' 
returned the courtier. “ If, I say, the shepherd Tyrcis 
deigna oocasioniilly to call Amyntas his friend and to 
open his heart to him, it is an unparaHeled fiivor, wbleh 
^ laltor Tsgaids as the most unbounded felicity.** 

** All that you say,’* intermpted Madame, establishes 
the extreme devotion of Amyntas to Tyrois, but does not 
feWMdi ns with the portrait of • Amyiite% Goont^ do not 
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flatter him, if you like * but describe him to us. I will 
have Aniyntas's portrait.” 

Do Saint- Aignan obeyed, after having bowed profoundly 
to his Majesty’s sister-in-law. “ Amyntas,” he said, “ is 
somewhat older than 'i'yrcis. He is not an altogether 
ill-favored shepherd ; it is even said that the Muses con- 
descended to smile upon him at his birth, even as Hebe 
smiled upon youth. He is not ambitious to shine, but 
he is ambitious of being loved ; and he might not per- 
haps be found unworthy of it, if he were only sufficiently 
well-known.” 

This latter sentence, strengthened by a very killing 
glance, was directed straight to Mademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Charente, who met the shock unmoved. But the mod- 
esty and tact of the allusion had produced a good effect. 
Amyntas reaped the benefit of it in the applause bestowed 
on him j Tyreis’s head had even given the signal for it by 
a consenting nod full of good-will. 

“ One evening,” continued De Saint- Aignan, “Tyreis 
and Amyntas were walking together in the forest, talking 
of their love disappointments. Do not forget, ladies, that 
the story of the dryad is now beginning ; otherwise it 
would be easy to toll you what Tyreis and Amyntas, the 
two most discreet shepherds of the whole earth, were talk- 
ing about. They had reached the thickest part of the for- 
est for the purpose of being quite alone and of confiding 
their troubles more freely to each other, when suddenly 
the sound of voices struck upon tlieir ears.” 

” Ah, ah ! ” said those who surrounded the narrator. 
“Nothing can be more iutoresting than this." 

At this point Madame, like a vigilant general inspect- 
ing his army, glanced at Moutalais and Tonnay-Charente, 
who were drooping under the strain. 

“These harmonious voices,” resumed De Saint- Aignan, 
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*‘were those of certain shepherdesses, who had been like- 
wise desirous of enjoying the coolness of the shade, and 
who, knowing the isolated and almost unapproachable 
situation of the place, had betaken thenisidves thither to 
interchange their ideas upon the sheepfold.” 

A loud burst of laughter, occasioned by this remark 
of De Saint-Aignan, and an imperceptible smile of tlie 
king as he looked at Tonnay-Charente, followed this 
sally. 

“The dryad affirms positively,” continued De Saint- 
Aignan, “ that the shepherdesses were three in number, 
and that all w'ere young and beautiful.” 

“ What were their names 1 ” said Madame, (piiotly. 

Their names'? ” said Do Saint-Aignan, who hesitated 
from the fear of committing an indiscretion. 

“Of course! You called your shepherds Tyreis and 
Amyutas; give your shepherdesses names in a similar 
manner.” 

“ Oh, Madame, I am not an inventor, an improvisator ; 
T relate simply what took place, as the dryad related it 
to me.” 

“ What did your dryad, then, call these shepherdesses 1 
You have a very treacherous memory, I fear. This dryad 
must have fallen out with the goddesB Mnemosyne.” 

“These shepherdesses, Madame — Pray remember 
I hat it is a crime to betray a woman’s name.” 

“ From which a woman absolves you, Count, on condi- 
tion that you reveal the names of the shepherdesses.” 

“ Their names were Phyllis, Amaryllis, and Galatea.” 

“Very well; they have not lost by the delay,” said 
Madame, “ for we have three charming names. But now 
for their portraits.” 

De Saint-Aignan again started. 

“ Nay, Count, let us proceed in due order,” returned 
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Madame. " Ought we not, Sire, to have the portraita of 
the shepherdesses ? ” 

The king, who expected this determined perseverance 
and who began to feel some uneasiness, did not think it 
safe to provoke so dangerous an interrogator. Ho 
thought, too, that De Saint-Aignan in drawing the por- 
traits would find a means of insinuating some flattering 
allusions which would be agreeable to the ears of one 
whom his Majesty was interested in pleasing. It was 
with this hope and with this fear that Louis authorized 
De Saint-Aignan to sketch the portraits of the shepherd- 
esses, — Phyllis, Amaryllis, and Galatea. 

“ Veiy well, then, be it so,” said De Sain^Aignan, like 
a tnan who has made up his mind ; and he began. 
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CHAPTER IXl. 

CONCLUSION OF THE 8TORT OP A NAIAD AND OF A DRYAD. 

“ Phyllis,” said De Saint Aignan, with a glance of defi- 
ance at Montalais, such as a fencing-inauter would give 
who invites an antagonist worthy of him to place himself 
on bis guard, ** Phyllis is neither fair nor dark, neither 
tall iior short, neither too grave nor too gay ; though but 
a shepherdess, she is as witty as a princess and as coquet- 
tish as a demon. Nothing can equal her excellent vision. 
Her heart yearns for everything that her gaze embraces. 
She is like a bird which, always warbling, at one moment 
skims along the grass, at the next rises fluttering m pur- 
suit of a butterfly, then perches upon the topmost brauuh 
of a tree, where it defies the biinl-catchers either to come 
and seize it or to entice it into their nets.” 

The portrait bore such a strong resemblance to Mon- 
talais that all eyes were directed towards her. She, how- 
ever, with her head raised and with a steady unmoved 
look, listened to M. de Saint-Aignan as if be were speak- 
ing of some one who was a complete stranger to her. 

Is that all, M. de Saint-Aignan ? ” inquii'cd the 
prineess. 

your royal Highness, the portrait is a mere 
sketch, and many additions could be made ; but 1 am 
aftaid oS wsatying your Highness's patience^ or oflfending 
modesty of the shepherdess, and I shfdl therelbire 
pass on to her companion, Amaiyllia” 
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“Very well,” said Madame, “pass on to Amaryllis, 
M. do Saint-Aignan ; we are all attention.*' 

“Amaryllis is the eldest of the three, and yet,” De 
Saint-Aignan hastened to add, “ this advanced age does 
not reach twenty years.” 

Mademoiselle do Tonnay-Charente, who had slightly 
knitted her brows at the beginning of tho description, 
unbent them with a faint smile. 

“ She is tall, with an immense quantity of hair, which 
she dresses in the manner of the Grecian statues. Her 
walk is full of majesty, her attitude haughty. She has the 
air, therefore, of a goddess ratlier than of a mei^ mortal ; 
and among the goddesses she most resembles Diana tho 
huntress, — with this sole difference, however, that the 
cruel shepherdess, having one day stolen the quiver of 
Love while poor Cupid was sleeping in a thicket of roses, 
instead of directing her arrows against the denizens of 
the forest, discharges them most pitilessly against all the 
poor shepherds who pass within reach of her bow.” 

“ Oh, what a wicked shepherdess ! ” said Madame. 
“She may some day wound herself with one of those 
arrows which she discharges, as you say, so mercilessly 
on all sides.” 

“ It is the hope of all the shepherds in general,” said 
De Saint-Aignan. 

“ And that of the shepherd Amyutas in particular, I 
suppose!” said Madame. 

“The shepherd Amyntas is so timid,” returned De 
Saint-Aignan, with the most modest air he could assume, 
“ that if he cherishes such a hope as that, no one has ever 
known anything about it, for he conceals it in the very 
depths of his heart.” A flattering murmur of applause 
greeted the narrator’s profession of &ith on the part of 
the shepherd. 
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“ And Galatea ? ” inquired Madame. “ I am impatient 
to see a hand so skilful as yours continue the portrait 
where Virgil left it, and finisb it before our eyes.” 

“ Madame,” said De Saint-Aignan, “ beside the great 
Virgilius Maro your humble servant is indeed but a very 
poor poet. Still, encouraged by your desire, I will do 
my best.” 

De Saint-Aignan extended his foot and his hand, and 
gave the following florid description • “White as milk, slie 
casts upon the breeze the perfume of her fair hair, tinged 
with golden hues, as are the ears of corn. One is tempted 
to inquire if she is not the beautiful Europii, who inspired 
Jupiter with the tender passion as she played with her 
companions in the flower-bespanglod meadows. From 
her eyes, blue as the azure heavens in the brightest sum- 
mer day, emanates a tender hglit, which reverie feeds 
and which love dispenses. AVheii she frowns, or bends 
her looks towards the ground, the sun is veiled in token 
of mourning. When she smiles, on the contrary, Nature 
resumes her joyousness ; and the birds, which had for a 
moment been silenced, recommence tlu'ir songs amid the 
leafy covert of the trees, Galatea,’ said De Saint-Aignan, 
in conclusion, “is worthy of the adoration of the whole 
world ; and if she should ever bestow her heart upon an- 
other, happy w’ill that mortal be whom hy the gift of her 
virgin affections she condescends to make immortal.” 

Madame, who had attentively listened to the portrait 
De Saint-Aignan had drawn, as indeed had all the others, 
contented herself by indicating her approbation of the 
most poetic passages by occasional inclinations of her 
head ; but it was impossible to say whether these marks 
of assent had been accorded to the ability of the narrator 
or to the likeness of the portrait. The consequence, ' 
cherefore, was that as Madame did not openly exhibit any 
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approbation no one felt authorized to applaud, — not even 
Monsieur, who secretly thought that Do Saint-Aignan 
dwelt too much \ip<»n the portraits of the shepherdesses 
after having somewhat slightingly passed over the por- 
traits of the shepherds. The whole assembly seemed 
suddcnl}’^ chilled. Dc Saint-Aignan, w’ho had exhausted 
his rhetorical skill and his artist’s brush in sketching the 
portrait of Galatea, and who, after the favor with which 
his other descriptions had been received, already imagined 
ho could hoar the loud applause for this last one, was 
himself more chilled than the king and the rest of the 
company. 

A moment’s silence followed, which was at last broken 
by Madame. “ Well, 8ire,” she inquired, “ what is your 
Majesty’s opinion of these three portraits?” 

The king, w’ho wdshed to relieve Do Saint-Aignan’s 
emliarrassment without compromising himself, replied, 
MWhy, Amaryllis, in my opinion, is heantifnl.” 

“ For my |)art,” said Monsieur, “ I like Phyllis better ; 
she is a capital girl, or rather a good-sort-of-fellow of a 
nymph.” 

A general laugh follow'ed ; and this time the looks 
were so direct that' Moutalais felt herself blushing ah 
most scarlet. 

“Well,” resumed Madame, “what were those shep- 
herdesses saying to one another ? ” 

5>e Saint-Aignan, however, whose vanity had been 
wounded, did not feel himself in a position to sustain 
an attack of now and refreshed troops, and merely said, 
“ Madame, the shepherdesses were oondding to one an- 
other their little preferences.” 

" Nay, nay I M. de Saint-Aignan, you are a perfect 
stream of pastoral poesy,” said Madame, with an ami- 
aide smile, which somewhat comforted the narrator. 
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** They ooDfeftsed .that love is a great peril, biit Utat 
the aheetiee of love is the hearths senteiice of death.” 

“ What was the ooDoluaton they came to 1 ” inquired 
Madame. 

** They oame to the oondusion that one ought to 
love.” 

“ Very good ! Did they lay down any ooudkiane ! ” 
That of ohoioe, simply,'* said De Saiot-Aignau. 1 
ought even to add — remember it is the dryad who is 
speaking — that one of the shepherdesses (Amaryllis, 1 
believe) was completely opposed to the necessity of lov- 
ing, and yet she did not positively deny that she had al- 
lowed the image of a certain shepherd to be impressed 
upon her heart.” 

“ Was it Amyntas or Tyrcis ? ” 

** Amyntas, Madame," said De Saint-Aignan, modestly. 
" But Galatea the gentle and soft-eyed Galatea — im- 
mediately replied that neither Amyntas nor Alphe- 
siboBus nor Tityrus, nor indeed any of the handsomest 
shepherds of the country, were to be compared to 
Tyieis ; that Tyrcis was as superior to all other men as 
the oak in its grandeur to all other trees, as the in 
its mqjesty to all other iiowera. She even drew sueh a 
portrait of Tyrcis that Tjrois himself, who was luteniug, 
must have felt truly flattered by it, notwithstaadiag hia 
rank and position. Thus Tyrcis and Aoayntas bad been 
distinguished by Amaryllis and Galatea; and thus hfid 
the heereta of two hearts been revealed beneath the 
shedflS of eweniug and amid the recesses of the woods. 
Sueh, Madame, is what the dryad related to iiM,<^«he 
who kifOWB all that takes plaM in the hellowa of tiiiks 
aAd ill gamy delis ; she who knowe the loves of tiw 
birds, and all they wish to convey by their eongs ; eke 
who qmdmhmtls, in dset, the laofiMige of the wind 
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among the branches, the humming of the insects with 
their golden and emerald wings in the corolla of the wild- 
flowers ; — it was she who related the particulars to me, 
and 1 repeat them.” 

“And now you have finished, M. de Saint-Aignan, 
have you not ? ” said Madame, with a smile which made 
the king tremble. 

“ Quite finished,” replied De Saint-Aignan, “ and only 
too happy if I have been able to amuse your Highness 
for a few moments.” 

“Momenta which have been too brief,” replied the 
princess, “ for you have related most admirably all you 
knew ; but, my dear M. de Saint-Aignan, you have been 
unfortunate enough to obtain your information from one 
dryad only, I behove ? ” 

“ Yes, Madame, only from one, I confess.” 

“ The fact was that you passed by a little naiad, who 
pretended to know nothing at all, and yet knew a great 
deal more than your dryad, my dear count.” 

“ A naiad ! ” repeated several voices, the expectation 
being aroused that the story was going to have a 
continuation. 

“ Of course ! Close beside the oak of which you were 
speaking, which, if I am not mistaken, is called the royal 
oak — Is it not so, M. de Saint-Aignan ? ” 

De Saint-Aignan and the king exchanged glances. 

" Yes, Madame,” the former replied. 

“Well, close beside the oak there is a pretty little 
spring, which runs murmuringly on over the pebbles, 
amid the forget-me-nots and daisies.” 

“ I believe you are correct,” said the king, still with 
some uneasiness, and listening eagerly to his 8istei>i&« 
law's narrative. 

“ Oh, there is one, I can assure you I ” said Madame ; 
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“and the proof of it is that the naiad who rules over 
that little stream stopped me as I was about to cross.” 

“ Bah ! ” said De Saint- Aignan. 

“ Yes, indeed,” continued the princess ; *' and she did 
so in order to communicate to me many particulars 
which M. de Saint- Aignan omitted in his recital.” 

“ Pray relate them yourself,” said Monsieur; “you can 
relate stories in such a charming manner ” 

The princess bowed at the conjugal compliment paid 
her. “ I do not possess the poetical powers of the count, 
nor his ability to bring out nil the details.” 

“You will not be listened to with less interest on that 
account,” said the king, already perceiving that some- 
thing hostile was intended in his sister-iii-law’s story. 

“ I speak, too,” continued Madame, “ in the name of 
that poor little naiad, who is indeed the most charming 
creature I ever met. Moreover, she laughed so heartily 
while she was telling me her story, that, m jiursuance of 
that medical axiom that laughter is cont.-inious, I ask 
permission to laugh a little myself when I recollect her 
words.” 

The king and De Saint-Aignan, who noticed spread- 
ing over many faces a beginning of the laughter which 
Madame announced, finished by looking at each other, 
as if asking whether there were not some little con- 
spiracy concealed beneath her words. But Madame was 
determined to turn the knife in the wound over and over 
again; she therefore resumed with an air of the most 
perfect innocence, — in other words, with the most dan- 
gerous of all her airs, — “ Well, then, I passed that way ; 
and as 1 found beneath my steps many fresh flowers 
newly blown, no doubt Phyllis, Amai^dlis, GalatSa, 
and all your shepherdesses had passed the same way 
before me.” 
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Thft king bit hw lips, for the recital vas becomiiig 
more and more threatening. ^ Mj little naiad/’ een^ 
tinned Madame, was murmuring her plaintive little 
•ong in the bed of her rivulet As I perceived that ebe 
accosted me by touching the hem of my rob^ 1 did not 
think of receiving her advances ungraciously ; and more 
pckTtioularly so since, after aU, a divinity, even though 
of inferior rank, is always of greater importance than a 
mortal, though a princess. I thereupon accosted the 
naiad ; and bursting into laughter, this is vlint she said 
to me, * Fancy, Princess You understand, Sire> it ia 
the naiad who is speaking.” 

The king bowed assentingly ; and Madame resumed : 
“ ‘ Fancy, Princess, the banks of my little stream have just 
witnessed a most amusing scene. Two shepherds full of 
curiosity, even indiscreetly so, have allowed themselves to 
be mystified in the merriest manner by three nymphs 
or three shepherdesses.’ T beg your pardon, but I do 
not now remember if it were nymphs or shepherdesses 
she said; but it does not much matter, so wo will 
continue.” 

The king at this opening colored visibly; and Pe 
Saint-Aigoan, completely losing oountenanoe, began to 
open his eyes in the greatest possible anxiety. 

** * The two shepherds,* pursued roy little naiad, still 
laughing, * followed in the w^ake of the three young 
ladies,* — no, I mean, of the three nymphs ; foigive 
I ought to say, of the three shepherdesses. It is not 
always wise to do that, for it may be awkward for tlioio 
who are followed. I appeal to all the ladiee present ; and 
net am of them, 1 am sine, will centsndict ma** 

The king, who was much distarbed by spbnb he iia» 
pieoited wan about to foUow, sigmfied hk Msnb a 
gesture* 
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** * But/ continued the naiad, ‘ the shepherdesaea had 
noticed Tyrcia and Amyutas gliding into the wood, and 
by the light of the moon they had recognized them 
through the grove of treea.' Ah, you laugli I '* inter^ 
riipted Madame ; “ wait, you are not yet at the end.” 

The king turned pale. De Saiut-Aignan wiped his fore^ 
head, which was bedewed with perspiration. Among the 
groups of ladies could be heard smothered laughter and 
stealthy whispers. 

“ ‘ The shepherdesses, I was saying, noticing how indis- 
creet the two shepherds were, proceeded to sit down at 
the foot of the royal oak ; and when they perceived that 
their indiscreet listeners were sufficiently near, so that 
not a syllable of what they were about to say could be 
lost, they made to them very inuocontly, in the most 
innocent manner in the world iudo(^d, a passionate deo 
laration, which from the vanity natural to all incu, and 
even to the most sentimental of shepherds, seemed to the 
two listeners as sweet as the honeycomb.' ” 

The king at these words, which the assembly was un- 
able to hear without laughing, could not restrain a flash 
of anger darting from bis eyes. As for Dc Saiut-Aignan, 
he let his head fall upon bis breast, and concealed under 
a bitter laugh the extreme annoyance he felt. 

Oh," said the king, drawing himself up to his full 
height, “upon my word, that is a most amusing jest 
certainly, and as told by you, Madame, has lost none of 
its charm ; but really and truly, are yon sure you quite 
understood the language of the naiads 1” 

*«Th6 count, Sire, pretends to h^ve perfectly under- 
stood that of the dryads,” retorted Madatne, spiritedly* 
“ Ko doubt,'* said the king. ** But you know the count 
has the weakness to aspire to become a member of the 
Academy ; so that, with this object in view, he has learned 
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all sorts of things of which very hnppily you are ignorant ; 
and it might possibly happen that the language of the 
nymph of the waters might be among the number of 
things which you have not studied.” 

“ You know. Sire,” replied Madame, “ that for facts of 
that nature one docs not altogether rely upon one’s self 
alone ; a woman’s ear is not infallible, so saj^s Saint Au- 
gustine. I therefore wished to satisfy myself by other 
opinions besides my own ; and as my naiad, who in her 
character of a goddess is polyglot — Is not that the 
expression, M. do Saint-Aignan 1 " 

“ Yes,” said the latter, quite out of countenance. 

“Well,” continued the princess, “as my naiad in her 
character of goddess had at first spoken to me in English. 
I feared, as you suggest, that I might have misunder- 
stood her ; and 1 rccjiiested Mesdenioiselles do Moutalais, 
de Tonnay-Charente, and de la Valliere to come to me, 
begging my naiad to repeat to me in the Erench lan- 
guage the recital she had already communicated to me 
in English.” 

“And did she do sol” inquired the king. 

“ Oh, she is the most obliging divinity that exists ! 
Yes, Sire, she did so ; so that no doubt whatever remains 
on the subject. Is it not so, Mesdemoisclles ? ” said the 
princess, turning towards the left of her army; “did not 
the naiad say precisely what I have related, and have I 
iu any one particular exceeded the truth 1 Phyllis, — 
I beg your pardon, I mean Mademoiselle Aure de Mon- 
talais, — is it true ? ” 

“ Oh, precisely, Madame 1 ” articulated Mademoiselle de 
Montalais, very distinctly. 

** Is it true, Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente 1 ” 

“ The perfect truth,” replied Athenais, in a voice quite 
as firm, but yet not so distinct 
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“ And you, La Valli^re 1 '* asked Madame. 

The poor girl folt the king’s ardent look fixed upon 
her; she dared not tlcMiy it, she dared not tell a false- 
hood, and so bowed her head simply in token of assent. 
Her head, however, was not raised again, lialf chilled as 
she was by a coldness more bitter than that of death. 

This triple testimony overwhelmed the king. As for 
Do Saint- Aignan, he di/1 not even attempt to dissemble 
his despair, and hardly knowing what he sahl, stammered 
out, “ An excellent jest ! admirably played, Mesdomoi- 
selles shepherdesses.” 

“A just punishment for curiosity,” said the king, in a 
hoarse voice. “ Oh ! who would think, after the chastise- 
ment that Tyreis and Amyiitas snfiered, of endeavoring 
to surprise what is passing in the heart of shepherdesses I 
Assuredly, I shall not, for one; and you, Messieurs > ” 

“ Xor I ! nor I ! ’’ repeated, in a chorus, the group of 
courtiers. 

Madame was filled with triumph at the king’s annoy- 
ance ; and was full of delight, thinking that her story had 
been, or was to be, the termination of the whole matter. 

As for Monsieur, wdio had laughed at the two stories 
without comprehending anything about them, he turned 
towards De Guiche, and said to him, “Well, Count, you 
say nothing; can you not find something to sayl Do 
you pity M. Tyrcis and M. Amyntns, perchance^” 

“I pity them with all my soul,” rei>lied De Guiche; 
“ for, in very truth, love is so sweet a fancy that to lose 
it, fancy though it may be, is to lose more than life itself. 
If, therefore, these two shepherds thought themselves be- 
loved, — if they were happy in that idea, and if instead 
of that happiness they meet with not only that empty 
void which resembles death, but wdth jeers and jests 
ftt that love, which is worse than a hundred thousand 
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deaths, — in that case I say that Tyrcis aiMi Amyntas 
are the two most unhappy men I know.” 

” And you are right, too, M. de Guiohe,” said the king; 
“ for, in fact, the death we speak of is a veiy hard return 
for a little curiosity.” 

“ That is as much as to say, then, that the story of 
my naiad has displeased the king]” asked Madame, 
innocently. 

“ Nay, Madame, undeceive yourself," said Louis, taking 
the princess by the hand. “ Your naiad, on the contrary, 
has pleased me ; and the more so, because she has been 
more truthful, and because her tale, I ought to add, is 
confirmed by the testimony of unimpeachable it nesses.’' 

These words fell upon La Valliere accompanied by a 
look that no one, from Socrat;eB to Montaigne, could have 
exactly defined. The look and the words succeeded in 
overpowering the unhappy girl, who with her head upon 
Montalais’s shoulder seemed to have fainted away. The 
king rose without remarking this ciroumstanco, of which 
no one moreover took any notice; and contrary to his 
usual custom, for generally he remained late in Madame’s 
apartments, he took bis leave, and retired to his own side 
of the palace. De Saint-Aignaii' followed him, leaving 
the rooms in as great a state of despair as he had entered 
them in a state of delight. Mademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Charente, less sensitive to emotion than La Vallifere, was 
not much frightened, and did not faint. However, the 
last look of De Saint-Aignan bad hardly been bo majestic 
as the last look of the king. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

ROYAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

The king returned to hia apartments with hurried steps. 
The reason he walked as fast as he did was probably to 
avoid tottering in his gait. He seemed to leave behind 
him as he went along a trace ot‘ a mysterious sorrow. 
That gayety of manner which every one had remarked in 
him on his arrival, and which all had been dolightod to 
perceive, had not perhaps been undoratood in its true 
sense; but his stormy departure, his disordered coun< 
tenanoe, all knew, or at least thought they could easily 
comprehend. Madame’s levity of manner, her pleasan- 
tries, somewhat rough for any one, especially so for 
a king) and the too familiar identification of the king 
with an ordinary man were among the reasons which 
the assembly assigned for the precipitate and unexpected 
departure of Louis XIV. 

Madame, keen-sighted enough in other respects, did 
not, however, at first see anything extraordinary in it. 
It was. quite sufficient for her to have indicted some 
slight wound upon the vanity or self-esteem of one who, 
so soon forgetting the engagements be had contracted, 
seemed to have undertaken to disdain without cause the 
nobleBt and highest prizes. It was not an unimportant 
matter for her, in the present position of adairs, to let 
the king perceive the difim-ence which existed between 
the bestowal of his affeotiona on one in a high station and 
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the running after some passing fancy, like a younger son 
fresh from the provinces. By indulging in amours of the 
higher class, having in view their dignity and power, and 
preserving in them a certain formality and ostentation, a 
monarch not only did not act in a manner derogatory to 
his high position, but found even a repose, security, mys- 
tery, and general respect therein. On the contrary, in 
the debasement of vulgar intiigucs, he would encounter, 
even among his meanest subjects, carping and sarcastic 
remarks ; ho would forfeit his character of infallibility 
and inviolability. Having descended to the region of 
petty human miseries, he would be subjected to its 
paltry contentions. In a word, to convert the royal di- 
vinity into a mere mortal b^ striking at his heart, or 
rather even at his face, like the meanest of his subjects, 
was to inflict a terrible blow upon the pride of that 
generous nature. Louis was more easily captivated by 
vanity than by love. Madame had wisely calculated 
her vengeance, and, as has been seen, she obtained it. 

Lot it not bo supposed, however, that Madame pos- 
sessed such terrible passions as the heroines of the Middle 
Ages possessed, or that she regarded things from a serious 
point of view ; on the contrary, Madame, young, amiable, 
of cultivated intellect, coquettish, loving in her nature, — 
but rather from fancy or imagination or ambition than 
from her heart, — Madame, we say, on the contrary, in- 
augurated that epoch of light and fleeting amusementB 
which distinguished the hundred and twenty years that 
intervened betw'een the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the last quarter of the eighteenth. Madame saw, 
therefore, or rather fancied that she saw, things under 
their true aspect. She knew that the king, her august 
brother-in-law, had been the first to ridicule the bumble 
La Vallibre, and that, in accordance with bis usual oos* 
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tom, it was hardly probable ho would over love the person 
who had excited his laughter, even had it been ouly for 
a moment* Moreover, was not her vanity present, — that 
evil influence which plays so important a part in that 
comedy of dramatic incidents called the life of a woman 1 
Did not her vanity tell her, aloud, in a subdued voice, in 
a whisper, in every vjiriety of tone, that she could not, 
in reality, — shea princess, young, beautiful, and rich,— 
be compared with the poor La Valbere, us youthful us her- 
jielf, it is true, but far less pretty certainly, and utterly 
poo^ 1 And there is nothiug surpi’ising in this : for it is 
finowD that the greatest characters arc those who flatter 
themselves the most in the coinparison they draw between 
themselves and others, between others and themselves. 

It may perhaps be asked, What was Madame’s motive 
for an attack which had been so skilfully combined ? 
Why was thete such a display of Ibrccs, if it were not 
seriously the lutcxition to dislodge the king from a heart 
that had never been occupied before, m which he seemed 
disposed to take refuge 1 Was there any necessity, then, 
for Madame to attach so great an importance to La 
Valliere, if she did not fear her 1 No ; Madame did not 
regard La Vallidre from that point of view in which an 
historian, who knows ovei^thing, sees into the future, or 
rather the past. Madame was neither a prophetess nor 
a sibyl ; nor could she, any more tliau another, read what 
was written in that terrible and fatal book of the future, 
which guards in its most secret pages the most serious 
events. No ; Madame desired simply to punish the king 
for having availed himself of secret means altogether 
feminine in their nature. She wished to prove to him 
clearly that if he made use of offensive weapons of that 
nature, she, a woman of ready wit and high descent, 
would aaeiuredly discover, in the arsenal of her imaging 
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tion, dcfeusive weapons proof even against the <^rusts 
of a monarch. Moreover, she wished him to learn that 
in a warfare of that description kings are held of so 
aoconnt, or, at all events, that kings who fight on their 
own behalf, like ordinary individuals, may witness the fall 
of their crown in the first encounter ; and that, in fact, 
if he had expected to he adored by all tbe ladies of the 
court from the very first, from a confidont reliance on his 
more appearance, it was a pretension which was most 
preposterous, and insulting even towards certain persons 
who filled a higher position than others ; and that a 
lesson taught in season to this royal }iersonage, who as- 
sumed too high and haughty a carriage, would be tender* 
ing^him a great service. 

Such, indeed, were Madatne’s reflections with respect 
to the king. The event itself was not thought of. And 
with this purpose it has been seen that she bad exer* 
cised lier influence over the minds of her maids of honor, 
and with all its accompanying details had arranged the 
comedy which had just been acted. The king was com- 
pletely bewildered by it ; for the first time sinoe he had 
escaped from the trammels of M. de Mazariu, he found 
himself treated as a man. A similar severity from oajr 
of his snljects would have been at once rosisted by him. 
LeB pouvoirB croissent dam la lutte. But to attack women, 
to be attacked by them, to have been imposed upon by 
mere girls fhim the country, who bad Come from Blois 
expressly that purpose, was tbe depth of dishonor 

for a yeung sovereign full of that vanity with which his 
petwo^ advantages and his royal power inspired him. 
There was nothing he could do ; he oould resort neither 
to Vepronches nor exile, nor could he show the aeimy- 
a&oe he felt. To show any vexation would have hem 
to edmit that he hod been touched, like Hamlet, hy a 
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sword from which the hut ton had been removed^ — the 
sword of ridicule. To show vexation towards women* 
what humiliation ! — especially when the women in ques* 
tion have laughter on their side as a means of vengeance. 
Oh ! if instead of leaving all the responsibility of the 
affair to these women* one of the courtiers bad had any- 
thing to do with the intrigue, how delightedly would 
lx>ui8 XIV. have seized the opportunity of turning the 
Bastille to account ! But there again the king’s auger 
paused, checked by reason. To be the master of armies, 
of prisons, of an almost divine authority, and to exert 
that almost almighty power in the service of a petty 
grudge, would be unworthy not only of a monarch, but 
even of a man. 

It Was necessary, therefore, simply to swallow the 
af&ont in silence, and to wear his usual gentleness and 
graciousness of expression. It was necessary to treat 
Madame as a friend. As a friend ! — and why not 1 
Either Madame had been the instigator of the afibir, or 
the affair itself had found her passive. If she had been 
the instigator of it, it certainly was a bold measure on 
her part ; but, at all events, it w'as only natural in her. 
Who was it that had sought her in the earliest moments 
of her honeymoon, to whisper words of love in her ear ? 
Who was it that had dared to calculate the possibility of 
committing a crime against the marriage vow, — a crime, 
too, still more deplorable on account of the relationship 
between them) Who was it that, shielded behind his 
foyal omnipotence, had said to this young woman, Be 
not afraid ; love but the King of France, who is above all, 
and a movement of whose sceptred hand will protect you 
against all attacks, oven from your own remorse *’ ] And 
she had listened to and obeyed the royal voice, had been 
iaiuefsoed by his ensnaring tones ; and now that she bad^ 
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morally speaking, sacrificed her honor iu listening t<» him, 
she saw herself repaid for her sacrifice by an infidelity 
the more humiliating, since it was occasioned by a W'oinan 
fiir beneath her own station, — she wlio at first had 
thought that she was beloved. 

Had Madame, therefore, been the instigator of the re- 
venge, she would have been right. If, on the contrary, she 
had remained passive in the whole affair, what grounds 
had the king to be angry with her on that account] "Was 
it for her to restrain, or rather could she restrain, tlie 
chattering of a few country girls ; and was it for her, by 
an excess of zeal whicli might have been misinterpreted, 
to check, at the risk of increasing it, the impertinence of 
their conduct! All these various reasonings were like so 
many actual stings to tlie king’s pride ; but when be hud 
carefully in his own mind gone over all his causes for 
complaint, Louis XIV. w'as surprised, upon due reflection, 
— in other words, after the wound had been dressed, — 
to find that there were other causes of sufl’ering, secret, 
unendurable, and unrevealed. There was one circum- 
stance which he dared not confess even to himself; 
namely, that the acute pain from which he was sufloriug 
had its seat in his heart, The fact is, he had permitted 
his heart to be gratified by La Valliere’s innocent confes- 
sion. He had dreamed of a pure affection, — of an affec- 
tion for Louis the man, and not the sovereign, — of an 
affection free from all self-interest ; and his heart, moie 
youthful and more simple than he had imagined it to be, 
had bounded forward to meet that other heart which had 
just revealed itself to him by its aspirations. 

The commonest thing in the complicated history of 
love is the double inoculation of love to which any two 
hearts are subjected ; the one loves nearly always before 
the other, and the latter almost always follows the ex* 
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ample. In this way the electric current is established^ in 
proportion to the intensity of the passion which is first 
kindled. The more Mademoiselle dc li Valliere had 
shown her affection, the more the king’s affection had in- 
creased. And it was precisely that which had surprised 
his Majesty. For it had been fairly demonstrated to liim 
that no sympathetic current could have been the means 
of hurrying his heart away in its course, b<‘causo there 
had been no confession of love in the case ; because the 
confession was, in fact, an insult tow ai ds the man and 
towards the sovereign ; and finally, because — and the 
word, too, burned like a hot iron, — because, in fact, it 
was nothing but a hoax, after all. This girl, therefore, 
who in strictness could not lay claim to beauty or birth 
or great intelligence, — who had been selected by Ma- 
dame herself on account of her unpretending qualities, — 
had not only aroused the king’s regard, but had more- 
over treated him with disdain, — him, the king, a man 
who, like an Eastern potentate, had but to bestow a 
glance, to indicate with his finger, to drop his handker- 
chief. And since the previous evening his mind had been 
so absorbed with this girl that he could think and dream 
of nothing but her. Since the previous evening his im- 
agination had been occupied by clothing her image with 
all those charms to which she could not lay claim. In 
very truth, he whom such vast interests summoned, and 
whom so many women smiled upon invitingly, had since 
the previous evening consecrated every moment of his 
time, every throb of his heart, to this sole dream. It 
was, indeed, either too much or not enough. 

The indignation of the king, making him forget every- 
thing, and among others that De Saiut-Aignan was 
present, was poured out in the most violent imprecations. 
True it is that De Saint-Aigiiau had taken refuge in a 
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corner of the room, and from hia corner regarded the 
tempest passing over. His own perCkmal disappoinftff&ent 
seemed contemptible, in comparison with the huger of the 
king. He compared with bis own petty vanity the pro- 
digious pride of offended majesty ; and being well rehd In 
the hearts of kings in general^ and those of poltCrfnl 
kings in particular, he began to ask himself if tbie weight 
of anger, as yet hold in suspense, wonid not soon termi- 
nate by falling upon his own bead, for the very reason 
that others were guilty, and he kmocent. 

In point of fact, the king all at cince did arrest hiS 
berried pace; and fixing a look full of anger upon 
Be Saint- Aignan, suddenly csded out, ^And you, Be 
Saiirt-Aignan 1 ” 

De Saint- Aignan made a movement Which WaS intended 
to signify, “ Well, Sire ? ” 

“Yes j you have been as Billy as myself, I think*'* 

“ Sire 1 ’* stammered De Saint-Aignan. 

“ You permitted yourself to be deceived *by thtBehai&ae>> 
M trick.” 

“ Sire/ said De Saint-Aignan, ’^hbse agitatioh^Was ittoh 
as to make him tremble in every limb, “ let me Onfreat 
your M^esty not to exasperate yourself. WonMtn, you 
know, are creatures ftill of linperfhetions, created W tlie 
misfortune of others ; to expect anything good ftom them 
is to require them to do impossibilities.” 

The king, who had the greatest considefatiolL ^r htcir- 
self, ahd who had begun to acquire over his thdt 

eUimmand which he preserved over ihein aH 
ceived that he Was doing an outrage llo hn OiWh41gniiy 
hi displaying so hwch animation about no DsMtng aii<t>^ 
jM. “No,*’ he saM himmy ; “yhu iaiiMike% ^ 
Sain^Algnan. I am not aibgry ; I ^ mdy 
#e sbonld have been turned into ridioale no eliVeldy umd 
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with Buoh boldness, by these two young girls. I am 
particularly surprised that, although we might have been 
accurately informed on the subject, we were silly enough 
to leave the matter for our own hearts to decide upon.” 

The heart, Sire, is an organ which requires positively 
to be reduced to its physical functions, which must be de- 
prived of all moral functions. K or niy own part, 1 confess 
that when I saw that your Majesty's heart was so taken 
up by this little — ” 

<< My heart taken up ! 1 ! My mind might perhajis 

have been so j but as for my heart, it was — " Louis 
again perceived that in order to cover one gap he wsks 
about to disclose another. “ Besides,” he added, “ I have 
no fault to find with the girl. 1 was quite aware tliat 
she was in love with some one else.” 

** The Vioomte de Bragelonue. 1 informed your Maj- 
esty of the circumstance." 

** You did so ; but you were not the first who told me. 
The Comte de la Fere had solicited from me IVIademoi- 
selle de la Yallihre’s hand for his son ; and on his re- 
turn from England the marriage shall bo celebrated, 
since they love each other.” 

*<I recognize in that all the generosity of the king.” 

“ So, Saint-Aignan, we will cease to occupy ourselves 
with these matters any longer,” said Louis. 

“Yes, we will digest the affront, Sire,” replied the 
courtier, with resignation. 

“ Besides, it will be a very easy matter to do so,” said 
the king, checking a sigh. 

“ And by way of a beginning, I will set about the corapo- 
of some good epigram upon the trio. I wiU call it 
‘Tlw Naiad and the Bryad,' which will pleaso hladame.” 

“Bo so^ Saint-Aignan r* said the king) iudifferentlyi, 
*^you ^ball read me ^onr verses | the^ will amuse me» 
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Ah ! it is of no use, Saint-Aignan,” added the king, like a 
man breathing with dilhcnlty ; “ the blow requires more 
than human strength to bear it in a dignified manner.” 

As the king thus spoke, assuming an air of the most 
angelic patience, one of the servants in attendance 
knocked gently at the door. Do Ssiiiit-Aignan drew 
aside, out of respect. 

“ Come in,” said the king. The servant partially 
opened tho door. “ What is it 1 ” inquired Louis. 

The servant held out a letter folded in a triangular 
shape. “ For your Majesty,’* he said. 

“ From whom 1 ” 

“ I do not know. One of tho ofiScors on duty gave it 
to me.’* 

The valet, on a sign from the king, handed him the 
letter. Tho king advanced towards the candles, opened 
the note, road the signatuic, and uttered a loud cry. 

De Siiint-Aignaii was sufficiently respectful not to look 
on ; but without doing so, he saw and heard all, and ran to- 
wards tho king, who with a gesture dismissed the servant. 

“ Oh, heavens ! ” said the king, as he read the note. 

“ Is your Majesty unwell % ” inquired De Saint-Aignan, 
stretching forward his arms. 

“ No, no, Saint-Aignan, — read ! ” and he handed him 
the note. 

De Saint-Aignan’s eyes fell upon the signature. ** La 
Vallicro ! ’* he exclaimed. “ Oh, Sire 1 ” 

“ Read, read ! ” 

And De Saint-Aignan read : — 

Forgive my importunity, Sire ; forgive, especially, the 
want of formality in this letter. A note seems to me more 
speedy and more urgent than a despatch. I venture, therefore, 
to address this note to yoor Majesty. I have returned to my 
own room, overcome with grief and fatigue, Sire ; and J im 
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plore of your Majesty the favor of an audience, iu which I 
may tell the truth to my king. 

Louise de la Vallierb. 

“Well?” asked the king, taking the letter from De 
Saint-Aigiian's hands, who was completely bewildered by 
what he had just read. 

“ Well ! ” repeated De Saint-Aignan. 

“ What do you think of it ? ” 

“I hardly know.” 

“ Still, what is your opinion ? ” 

“ Sire, the young lady must have heard the muttering 
of the thunder, and has got frightened.” 

“ Frightened at what ? ” asked Louis, with dignity. 

“Why, your Majesty has a thousand reasons to be 
angry with the author or authors of so hazardous a joke ; 
and if your Majesty’s memory were to be awakened iu a 
disagreeable sense, it would be a perpetual menace hang- 
ing over the head of this imprudent girl.” 

“ Saint-Aignan, I do not think as you do.” 

“ Your Majesty doubtless sees more clearly than I do.” 

“ Well ! I see affliction and restraint in these lines, 
and more particularly since I recollect some of the details 
of the scene which took place this evening in Madame’s 
apartments. In fact — ” The king suddenly stopped, 
leaving his meaning unexpressed. 

“ In fact,” resumed De Saint-Aignan, “ your Majesty 
will grant an audience ; nothing is clearer than that in 
the whole affair.” 

“ I will do better still, Saint-Aignan.” 

“ W’hat is that. Sire ? ” 

“ Put on your cloak ! ” 

“ But, Sire — ” 

“ You know the room where Madame’s maids of honor 
are lodged ? ” 
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^'You know some means of obtaining an entrance 
there 1 ” 

** Oh, aa toi tbait^ no ! ’* 

all evenU; you must be acquainted with some ono 

there,’* 

•* Indeed, your M^j/esty haa suggested a very good idea.” 
“ You do know some one* then 1 Who is it 1 ” 

“I know a certain gentleman who is on very good 
terms with a certain young lady there.” 

<< One of the maids of honor 1 
“Yes, Sire.” 

“ WHh Madflmoiselle dc Tonnay-Charente, I suppose!” 
SMd the king* laughing. 

*<UnfcM:tu«ately, no, Sire; with Montalais.*’ 

“ What is his namo 1 ** 

MsJiooroe.*’ 

“ And you can depend on him 1 ** 

“ 1 believe so» Sues. He ought to* have a key of some 
sort in hia possession ; and if he should happen to have 
onni as I have done him a service* why* be will return it.” 
“ I^othing could be better, biet us set ofT, them*’ 

“ I ana at your Msgeaby’s service*” 

The king threw bis own cloak over Pe Saint-Aignau's 
shoulders, asked him for his* and then both went out into 
the vestibule. 



